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EDITORIAL NOTE 

Roman Britain h the first volume of n series planned to form an 
intelligent and cons(Tuti\o guide to the development of English 
Sf'ciety in all its as]>crts fioiii the Rf>nian invasion to the out- 
bicak of the hirst World War. Each \olurne has been written 
by a specialist, and carh author has been left to decide wliat he 
himself considers sigiiiiuant and inlcrestinp, in the period with 
wliich he deals, and to make his own balance between the 
< lai ins of the* sub-divisions of his genor al lliesi*,, poll tics, ectmoiuics, 
culture, religion, social hfe, colonial exjiansion, foreign rela- 
tions. All have sought to etiiphas\7C the sense ot period, and 
while 'lome [urallels ai'c* iiu‘vitable, th(' business of dis<-overing 
coinjiailson and Ciuiciusifui, and of adapting the lessons of 
histoiy to oui own tiirn's, is left, for the most part, to the reader. 

As in Professor RiehmomPs Roman BtiUnrt the (*vkknce for 
his com lusions is based lather inoie on archaeological than 
on docunicntarv SvinrcTS, the publishers ha\c taken die step of 
asking the authc»r to include in this volume a number of 
illustrations. 

'The cotnidele ^vork consists of eight volumes, as follows: 

1. Roman Britain. By Ptojhsor Ion RkhmomU King’s Col- 
lege, Newc:istle-on-1Yne. 

2. This Bluinninos of English Society (from the 
Anglo-Saxon Invasion). By Dorothy Whitclock, Fellow 
of St Hilda's College, Oxforvl. 

3. English Society in the Early Middle Ages. By 
Doris Mary Stent on f Lecturei at Reading University. 

4. England in the Late Middll Agis. By A. /?. Myers, 
Lee ti IT cr a 1 1 a verpool U iii\ ersi ty . 

5. Tudor England. By S, T, Bimhfff, Professor of History 
at Qjiecn Maty College, London. 

6. England tn the Seventeenth Century. By Maur- 
ice Ashley^ formerly Scholar of Nev’ College, <.)xfoi d. 

7. England in the FiIuiitkfntii (b ntury. By Dr J. H. 
Plumbs Fellow of Chiist's (krJIcge, Cambridge. 

8. PjNGland in the JNTnftepnth ('lniury (1815- 
1914). By Davtd Thomson, Fellow of Sidneys Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 


J, E. Morpuroo 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

UuRiNO this century the subject uf Roman 
Britain has grown, and giown so laigc thal 
all aspects of it cannot he cocci cd in a small 
volume. Many, moreover, are aspects so 
technical as to demand nioie sjiecializcd 
treatment than is lieie appro} >riate. The 
choice of subject and treatment has there- 
foie followed the author^ own iiu linalions, 
<Iw talcil ])v the subjects upon whic h evklcnc c 
rather than conjecture holds the field. For 
the use of those who would cxj>l ore fui thei a 
Inbliographv for e^< h < haptcr is included, 
mjt ill Itself < oniphHe but suflicieiit to ecj^iip 
those who use it to the full to find the way 
about the subject fi>r tiicrnsclve®. 

1. A. R. 
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MILITARY HISTORY 

The earliest political ronnexion of Rome with these 
islands came so sudck*;il} (hat i( was almost the first con- 
nexion of any kind between the Roman world and Britain. 
During the five years which preceded the invasion of 
Julius (Jac'^ar in 35 b.c. the Roman frontier had been 
advancid from the Alps and the Ce\cnnes to the shores 
of the Channel : and, while there is evidence that in Gaul 
Roman merchants had f(»r some time exploited the possi- 
bilities of trade in tlic areas then being occupied 1 )> Roman 
troops, there is no su^estion that they habituall/ crossed 
the sea to Britain, In contemporary literature knowledge 
of Britain is seeond-liand, derived ultimately from stray 
voyagers’ accounts, garbled and misunderstood, or some- 
times, as in the case of the best of all, disbclie\ed because 
the truth seemed stianger than fiction. Roman public 
opinion felt distant Britain as almost legendary^, the 
source of mineral wealth, its very size and definition as an 
island in doubt, a new world of awesome isolation and 
uncharted risk. I’his explains the excitement with which 
Rome received the news of an invasion of Britain by 
Caesar and judged it an exploit of unexampled enterprise 
and daring, adding new laurels to him who had conceived 
it and new prestige to tiae name of Rome. 

If this was the effect upon the Roman audience to 
which Caesar was playing, the effect at the scene of action 
was stunning. In two swift invasions in successive years 
Caesar had come and gone. Not scatheless; ignorance of 
the Channel tides twice took a heavy toll in ships and 
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British chariot waifaie proved disconcerting in its sypple 
mobility. But not unreward^vi; Crissivellaunus, the princi- 
pal dynast of the south-east, had offered unconditional 
surrender; a powcrliil and fiiendly tribe, lire IVinovanlcs 
of Essex, had actepred Roman pronuion; lio^itages had 
been given and taxes had been assigiK d. If the olijeclive 
of the expedition was, as (laesai alleged, to present 
British poweix from aiding the (jauls, then it might be 
considered amply achieved. If annexation wa^ intended, 
the first steps had been taken, hilh^wing which a definite 
occupation mi^»h^ later be p]<inned. 

It is well known tliat e\enls took a dlllcrenl turn: 
Caesai's energies niul <iinbiti(m lieingdwei h'rt first by the 
Ciallic revolt and present] v by civil w »i ; wJiiie Aiigustu'*, 
lieir u> his destiny but not to liis tempera nieiiU rantioiisJy 
built up a new poliiic al s^sfcni which requiicd so much 
consoIicLuiori as to eiiroui igc no cros^-Clianuel venture. 
This diiic it was rhe Bntoiis who wTre the distant political 
aiubence, and upon them the achievements of Augietus 
and his successors were I'ot lost. There was no doubt, for 
(Jaesar had dc jnonstT«iicd tliis oin e and for all, that 
Britain lay within tlu- Roman grasp: and all kinds of 
motives miglit set the military machine in motion, per- 
sonal aml)itK>n, economie c(»vetousiiess, or a pcditiral 
grievance. I’hc two former wctc outnde British rak illa- 
tion, but the last could be studiously avoided the mure so 
since Rome conveniently forgot to recpiire Claesai's < on- 
ditions of tribute. Meanwhile, tliere was llic reality of the 
Roman export and import market, now brought witlxin a 
fine day’s view’. Tliis could provide a British chief with 
luxuries of a kind unobtainable elsewhere and highly 
appealing to an uninhibited sense of enjoyment, among 
the foremost being tlie luxuries of the table and imported 
wine. The new’ impulse given to trade is reflected by the 
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wjdrspread adoption of roinaG;e on the Gallic model 
thiouj[^hout soutli-eastcrn Britain, m tlic se denominalions 
of Silver and s^old which go with cominf'rci'il interest in 
luxui V ai ti( It s onlv. 

lint the proximity t»f h ul another sorial effect, 

apart from tlv cillnrcmc»its ol higli lile. Tubal sock ty, as 
conceived in Celtic terms, was not i dcmocrac) or a 
Urann} but an oin^auh,, \vhi< h took tlic form of govern- 
ment sonictirncs a council of iioblis and elected 
m icj^istr Ucs and soim turn s by a kiiK> and his counsellors 
III such stite^ the prf‘cn(c ol ^tic lactiund interests 
was nuMtiiik and u u nitiir)] that such factions 
should ciulc ivoiu to cjihst tlie f*voiii or sanction of 
Rom m suppoit, m u iht\ ot pic Unct I he ici ^nin^ fic- 
tion would be *nixi(m to a>v(U its position, the exiled 
iival alwivs hopeful that Romm suppoit might be 
biouglit, (>r bought, to ledn ss the h ilanc e This explains 
abkethtl Uiuleo-< ids and Roman politic aifonns on die 
CO nage ol reigning cUu ists or the appea^auce of British 
kings as suppliants c 1 \ugu itus or worshippcis of Jupiter 
C ipitohnus But it need not imply th it llic policv ol such 
rulers conlormed to the sanction whuh it invoked. There 
IS, on the contr tr\, evei v indic ation that, apait from cor- 
rect e teinal rckitions with the great powei, Biitish 
dyuists vNcnt the 11 own w *v. The most slukiiig cisc of 
aelual icveisal of Roman policy is juemded bv the late of 
llie rtiuov antes, whom Caesar hid spccihcall) protected 
against the i powciful and aggressive neigh b >urs, the 
Catuvellauni, of Hei tfen Jslnrc c iid district This did nut 
save them from complete absorption by the Cituvellauni 
some lift) ) ear> Jatci , a st^p v\ Inch adc auc ed CuiK)b< hnus, 
die contcni])Oi ny upreNenlatne of the line of Cassivel- 
launus, to virtual suzc rainly c'l south-eastc i n Bnt lin. His 
realm seems to have embraced the Chiltcms and the 
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middle Thames valley, as well as Essex and part of Kent. 
The Trinovantian lands, hovrever, were the richest, and 
it was there that Cunobelinns established, about a.d, io, 
his new capital of Camulodunum at Colchester, By 
Mediterranean standards the place was not a town at 
all, ll covered a hus^e area, t 2 square miles enclosed by 
great dykes, but habitations were concentrated in small 
scattered units. Merc <m tile and productive activity lay, 
as might be expected, alon^: the riverside and excavation 
shows that overst^as tiadc was brisk. Hcic were concen- 
trated the moneyers, whose moulds, for siher blanks 
which were tt) be stiack as coins, themsch'es strike the 
imagination by their cmde ingenuity, liike m&st ancient 
rulers, Cunol)eIinus used his coinage for self-advertise- 
ment. It re( <)rds ilie name of his new capital, Camulodu- 
iium, 'llie fortress of Camulos’, the war-god whom the 
Catuvellauni had brought with them to Biitain from the 
plains of nortli-eastern France and who had hewn them 
out a fair heritage. But the most constant t)pc is the 
lovely reverse with the coin-ear, reminding us not only 
that this was the natural product of l>sex acres but that 
the contemporary geographer Strabo mentions corn as 
one of the principal British exports. ‘Corn, cattle, gold, 
silver, and iron’, runs his list: ‘these are brought from 
Britain; also hides, slaves, and clever hunting-dogs’. 
Minerals are not found in the territory of Cunobelinus; 
he must have drawn his silver from Derbyshire or 
Somersetshire and his gold from further west. But the 
other items in the list could all have figured among the 
exports of his kingdom, and we get a pictur “ of how the 
imports of such a Celtic prince were balanced. The sub- 
ject 1 rinovantes would produce the corn, the middle 
Thames and tlie Chiltcms tlie cattle, the forests the hides 
and pelts, the aristocratic kennels the hunting dogs. The 
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slaves form a darker picture, lecalling the fact that no 
neighbours ol a thriving native kingdom were exempt 
from slave-raiding and head-hunting, accepted respec- 
tively as the profit and proof of martial prowess. The 
imports were numerous. Wine, represented by the great 
containers of coarse pottery in the tombs of native noble- 
men: silver table-ware and bron/e-plated furniture from 
the same sources: fine pottery from Italy, and from 
soutliern and north-eastern (iaul, can be reckoned as 
tangible proof. Strabo mentions in particular ivory, 
jewellery, and glass. Bui Uiere must have beeii much else 
of frailer constitution which has not survived. The tale is 
rounded off by two specially significant objects from the 
Essex area. Amid the burnt remains of a piincely crema- 
tion at Lexden, near Colchester, was found a carefully 
mounted medallion of Augustus, wlilc h had been cast on 
to tlic pyre with other particularlv valued possessions of 
the dead nobleman. The mounting is Roman, and the 
whole object is evidently a special present from the 
Roman w^orld and of official import, precisely compar- 
able with the portrait of King or Queen treasured by a 
paramount chief. No less remarkable i<* the little portrait 
bust of the Emperor Gains (Caligula) from Colchester: 
nobody valued the memoiy of this mad and rapiicious 
ruler after his death, and the bust acquires meaning only 
as a contemporary token of regard by a philc^Roman 
notable at a time when Roman intervention was fully 
expected. 

In other areas of the island changes which took place 
between the days of Caesar and Augustus were much less 
propitious. King Commius of the Gallic Atrebates, once 
the trusted emissary of Caesar to British kings, broke 
altogether with Rome after the great revolt of 53-52 b.c. 
and fled overseas to Britain. It may be presumed that he 
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and his followers were ttic principal figures in the tribe of 
British Atrebales, and his descendants are later found 
issuing coins spread over Surrey and Kent. 1 ire example 
of flight from Caesar’s wrath was tollowed by many, high 
and low, from north-western (iaul, wJiere the \engelul 
hand of Caesar fell heaviest. For them the easiest land- 
fall was the coast of Dorsetshire and Hanip'^hire, long 
open to cross-Channel commerce. They found tliere a 
culture and pe(»ple akin to their own, but here too the 
newcomers brought new names. It is not clear lliat they 
Asere responsible for the name Duortiigos, applied to the 
folk of Dorset; but they cerlamh ga\e the name Belgae 
to the tribe ccntiecl m Wiltsliiie, bi>u owing foi a single 
unit fonried ol \ai ions immigrant romnuinities the name 
once famous in Chnil as \h,\\ of a feror lous conledcrai v of 
tribes, noted for tluir savage is and mdei>ciKknce. Thtir 
cultuial equipment reflect 3 tlietr mixed origin'*, but they 
found and developed an art offoitihration aheady intro- 
duce d to (he ail «i Irom their old homeland by w'ay of the 
south-west. This \vas the defence in depth, wdth massive 
rampart, multiple ditch and baibic^in gatewavs. "I hese 
fortifications, the strongest and most complex that Biitcain 
had yet known, were needed to overawe subject popula- 
tions and to defy potential rivals. In thu respect the war- 
rior chiefs must have riseinbled the Norman overlords of 
a later age with llieir new-fashioned castles and their 
retainers. What they lai ked was the common overlord to 
whom fealty was due. 

Amid this strife and commotion, which meant a grim 
fate for the conquered or dispossessed, it is not surprising 
that few other stable communities emerge in south- 
eastern Britain. For some time after the reign of Augustus 
southern Surrey and Sussex appear to have been the 
donunion of one Verica, of the lineage of Gommius, 
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whose coinage displays the vine-leaf as its outstanding 
emblem. This ouglit to mean that, just as Cunobelinus 
extolled the wheat-ear as the basis of his commercial 
prosperity, so Venca owed much to the vine or its 
pr'»durts. VeriL<\, like both his elder brothers, Kppilius 
and TincommiuSj uses on his coinace the title lex^ which 
imidics either Ronidn lecognition or the desire lor it: and 
that exphuiis why, wh^n he was driven out of his king- 
dom shoitly befne a.u. it 3 , he should ha\c gone overseas 
to a])peal to Rcjine. Veru a’s expulsion seems to represent 
the final and most succesdnl drive (»1 Cunobelinus and 
his sons towards the aouth. In the IJiames valley the 
stiuggle had been in progress, wnth varied <uc( ess, for a 
generation ond more; and this rivalry also liad biougJit 
about the appearance of Biitisli suppliant kings at the 
court of Augiistu>. If Roman poets sometimes indulged in 
prophetic visions of a conquest ol Britain, the island chief- 
tains already viewed (he event as a sobering likelihood. 

None ol the kingdoms so far d* sciibed lav further than 
fifty or sixty miles from the coast, and all aie clustered 
about Biitaiii’s contmcncal frtmt. Behind them lay older- 
established tribes, whose aiislociatic families may indeed 
have included y oungcr adventurers from the woi Id wluch 
we have been desnibing hut whose peoples had no reason 
to welcome llie aggu'ssive wanior kingdom', established 
on their holders. Such were the Dumnonii of Comw^all 
and Devon, the Dobimni of Somerset and Ulonc ester- 
shire, the Corilani of Lciccslershuc and Lincolnshire, and 
the iceni of Norfolk. The Dumnonii, rich in mineral 
resources, had as yel developed no coinage, a sine indica- 
tion of backward coiumercial development. The Coiitani 
seem to have used the coinage of their more povverful 
neighbours, if at all. Only the Dobuiini and Iceni coined 
ill abundance, but in very conservative style, unmarked 
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by inventiveness or originality. Wealth there was, and 
artistic talent to serve it, c'.s is shown by the lovely mirrors 
anti chariot-furnishings or, in a lesser field, the decorated 
pottery: and Roman products reached the area also, if in 
a thinner stream. Here was a sphere much less pervious to 
Roman influences; partly because its own civilization 
was set and firm, partly because relations with the coast- 
ward tribes through which such influences must pass 
were bad, and partly because the coastward tribes were 
themselves absorbing the market. Wlien the time came, 
these districts were to be among the most Romanized in 
Britain: for the moment they were cut off from the new 
civili/ation by hostility, greed, and lack of enterprise. 

Beyond them again lay the mountain or forest tribes. 
In Wales, the Romans were to tome to know two as for- 
midable enemies, the Silures of Monmouthshire and 
Giamorgansliire and the Ordfivices of Pow) s. Covetous 
of their richer neighbours of the plain, these tribes had 
somehow made contact with the kingdom of Cunobelinus, 
probably through their mineral wealth. The third Welsh 
tribe, the Dcceangli of Flintshire, also famous for 
minerals, were an easy prey to Roman aggression when 
the time came. The relations of the Coritani, of Shrop- 
shire and Cheshire, arc less certain. Their hill-fortresses 
were systematically dismantled by Rome in later days, 
and it may thus be presumed that tliey were regarded as 
actively or potentially hostile. Next came the Brigantes, 
a very large but loosely knit tribe, covering most of the 
six northern counties: ‘numerically the largest tribe in 
Britain’, writes Tacitus, but of unreliable political stabil- 
ity, as the Romans were later to learn to tlieir cost. 
Finally, the Parisi of cast Yorkshire complete the outer 
fringe. These folk, like the Gatuvellauni of Hertfordshire, 
had come from the north-eastern plains of Gaul, bringing 
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with them a rich civilization of magnificent war-chariots, 
armour, and accoutrements. Once established in east 
Yorkshire, the tribe had swarmed: and their rich and 
characteristic annoiir or weapons can be traced through 
west Yorkshire to Cambria, Galkn/ay, and even North- 
ern Ireland. It is clear that the aristocratic ciiliiire of the 
whole north must owe much to these pushful and restless 
adventurers. Those wiio stayed in east Yorkshire were of 
more settled nature. Before the Claudian conquest they 
were already welcoming Roman and Tri novan tian 
products to trading station^ on the Humber. 

Almost a century elapsed between the invasion of 
Caesar in 55 n.c, and the conquest ofBiila.in bv Claudius 
in A.D. 43. The contrast in the political situation was 
enormous. In Caesar’s time onl> a corner of south- 
eastern Britain was within purview. The south-west was 
closed and hostile, the interior impenetrable to inquiry 
owing to its bitter hostility to the tribes of the south-east* 
Before the Claudian invasion, the pied^a-tnre gained by 
Roman merchants had widcnc'd into a vast spliere of 
influence, TJieir products had reached the Humber, 
Trent, and Severn and their knew ledge of lands and 
peoples beyond this may well have been less vague than 
Caesar’s knowledge concerning southern Britain. When 
the Claudian invasion came the responsible staff was able 
to draw its intelligence from a far wider and better 
inforiued circle of traders and mer haiits than had been 
available a century earlier, and there were exiled dynasts 
whose political information must have been both precise 
and valuable. 

It will be evident that in Britain itself the possibility of 
Roman intervention in the affairs of tlie island had long 
been expected before the immediate causes of the event 
came about. These were themselves various: as in many 
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political events, no sinejle cause can be regarded as ex- 
clusively operative. First, t>iere was the expulsion by 
Cuiiobelinus of his snn Admiuiiis, wlio fled overs'^as and 
made an art of submission to the iariptTor Gains in 
A.D. 40. Ihis appeal had coim ided with the luonnting of 
an expeditionary force by Gains, w^hich never got finiher 
than Boulogne, owing to other preor nij^ations. A ye.ir or 
two later came the death of ("unobelinus, the division of 
his kingdom bctwcMi Togodumnus and Caiatacus, and 
the enMf)ac iiincnt upon the kingdom ofVtticc’, who 11» d 
to Claudius, With the exiled princes lirul no doul)! gone 
other nolabhs, and it was then that the Britons, liasing 
claimed cxti idition of the exilc*s in \ ain. rn ule the fiM)lish 
mistake of creating distnihanccs cm die Chillir < exist. '1 his 
is the meaning of tiu' lac onic phr.ise of Suetonius, Hinnullu- 
antes Jhitannos oh non nduilos ltaiis/Kqas\ 

The iiiilitarv problem sc*t by the clisoiders on tlie (hillic 
coast now hegm to take sliape. IfBritain wejc not to he 
absorbed In the Ihnpirc and were left to bc'tomc' aiui- 
Roman Vv’ith impunity, then the creation of an Atlantic 
frontier would he a ncccssiiy. Thi was not in itself 
impossible, since it would have perhaps demanded no 
more men than went to gaiiKon Biitain. But it was 
fiscally less advantageous, since it ihiew’ die burden of 
an extra garrison on to an Linpire no biggcT than before* 
in odier words, the costs of an arm} against Britain were 
not to lie oflset by the rc\ciiues of a cf/nquered Britain. 
Again, it would disturb the* balance built up between the 
army commanders of the Danube and the Rhine, by 
placing in north-western Europe forces whieh out- 
weighed any others within striking distance of Italy and 
the centre of Empire. This ran counter to the delicate 
statecraft of Augustus, who ow^ed his power to nn equili- 
bration of his chief army commands, each the sphcie of a 
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potential rival, and left the principle as a political legacy 
cheiished by his successors. On the other hand, if the 
extra power were placed overseas, litcially isolating it in 
an island-province, whence it could not return except by 
suborning a fleet sul^jf cted to a separate command, this 
measure would leave the Continental position vei> much 
as before ai*d would thus solve botli the fiscal (juestion 
and the p ditical pioblem at once. 

Ihe troops selected for the occupation were four 
legiofts, the Setond Augusta, pic viouslv stationed on the 
Upper Rhine at Strasbourg, the Ninth Hispatia from 
Pannonia, the Fourteenth Gemma horn the Middle 
Rhine at Mjinz, and the Twentieth V ileria VTctnx fiom 
the l.oweT Rhiui at Neuss They were accompanied by 
many auxiliaries, mcludin^^ not a few Gallic and Thi acian 
regiments. But the start was not auspicious The soldiery, 
acutelv disturbed bs what seemed like banishment to 
another world, refused to embark, and only the arrival of 
a freedman <is spc^'cial commissioner from Rome brought 
them back to their duty in a tumultuous burst of self- 
respect, TJic time icquned for a report to Rome and for 
the despatch of such a commissioner implies that the 
mutin/ lasted not less than a month, and in one respect it 
served its authc*rs well. The Bntons, thinking that the 
outcome would be the postponement or abobtion of the 
invasion, m iiulaiiied no force to oppose the landing. Dis- 
embarkation and consolidation of a great maritime 
stores-base at Richborough (Rutupiae) were carried out 
unhindered. To save time and to distract resistance, 
which the Romans had expected, the forces had landed 
at three different points, presumed to be the natural 


harbours of Dover (Du brae) and L 
well as the main landing 
deployment was thus sccuredj^^^ 


^yuaft^emanac), as 
Room for 
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The Britons now r<illied. depending as of old upon 
their tactical sidll in chariot warfare. The leaders of the 
British forces were Togodumnus and Gaiatacus, but they 
depended too much upon natural ol)Sta<.les and too little 
upon their power of manoeuvre, thon ughly underrating 
the ingenuity and resource of Roman troops in the face 
of liver-crossings. At the lirst pitched battle, on the Med- 
way, the Roman auxdiary troops crossed and i aught the 
chaiiotecn off tlieii guard, and in the two-day battle 
wlikh followed, Wspa^ian, commander of tlie Second 
Legion, achieved a successful surprise attack, while 
TJe^sidius Geta won a rr sounding victory by firmly sus- 
tained prc'ssure and l)old peisorial risk. The next river 
was the ITiarnes itself, across which the Biitons retreated 
without arranging for an cficctive icargiiard action and 
allowed their retreat beyond the river to be cut off by 
Roman troops w^ho had crossed uncoiUcslcd, even using 
a bridge. The lack of counsel here displayed wms no 
doubt clue to the precious death Tog >dumnus: and it 
is the incue readily explicable when it is rcalirecl that, on 
thedc*athofGunobelinu$,Togodumnu» had taken the old 
kingdom, in Lsvex and Elcrtlordshiic, while Garatacus 
had taken tlie westwaid kingdom of the middle I’hames, 
Hampshire and Surrey. I’hns, on df'feat at the Medway, 
the Britons must in fact have split into two groups, one 
retreating westwaid under Garatacus, the other, leader- 
less, making headlong for home to north of the river. For 
nine long yeai Garatacus was to be a thorn in the side of 
tlie Roman army in Britain and was to gain many suc- 
cesses, some cheap and others dear: but liistory tells of 
his fighting only one more pitched battle, on ground of 
his own choice, when he risked all and lost all in a final 
and crushing defeat. 

The way to Camulodunum lay wide open, but Aulus 
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Plautius, commander-in-chief of the expedition, chose 
now to halt at the Thames and to await the arrival of 
Claudius. The moment had come for which Claudius 
himself must have longed, when he could add a new 
province to the Empire, leading his army in triumph to 
the native capital and gaining thereby a success worthy 
of his long line of distinguished ancestors. The pride of 
the Claiidian family was proverbial but in tin's repre- 
sentative it was perhaps pardonable, for to him success in 
life had come so unexpectedly and so late. The ambition 
to add lustre to the Claudian name Wiis ccrlaiuly matched 
by a desire to obliterate from memory the nugalorv per- 
formances of CJaius in this very theatre of^war and so to 
uphold die reputation and glory of Rome. These motives 
too must certainly be taken into account in any assess- 
ment of the ( auses of die Britisli war. Nor was the share of 
Claudius in the war wludly negligible. ITe himself took 
command of the advance beyond the 1 hames, fought a 
pitched battle with the natives and then entered the 
royal city of Cunobelinus in triumph : and history records 
that other exploits, packed into a sixteen-day campaign, 
forced unnamed tribes into sui render. 1 wo furtlier scraps 
of information have come down to us. Other liibes were 
already voluntarily making their submission; and the 
Roman Senate, abrogating its constitutional right to 
ratify treaty terms, announced its wilhuguess to accept as 
valid agreements concluded on die spot by Claudius or 
his legates. 

Among the earliest of die native potentates to ask for a 
treaty was Cogidumnus, who inherited the kingdom of 
Vcrica, in Sussex. The value of his adhesion to the 
Romans was considerable, for it gave them a needed 
springboard for the next stage in the conquest, the attack 
upon the Durotriges and Bclgac of Dorsetshire and Wilt- 
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shire. As a reward for his services Cogidumiius received 
at least two other tribes as subjects, and the unique title of 
rex et legatus Augiisti in Britannia^ niaiking him at once as a 
native prince and a Roman official, whose sphere was 
extra-territorial to the rest of the province. When he died, 
the arrangement did not continue: but the memory of it 
lived on in the name of his people, the Regnenses, or 
people of the native kingdom {reirrtmn). Another native 
potentate, famed far and wide for his wealtli, was quick 
to secure it by rapid submission. This was Prasutagus, 
king of the Iceni of Norfolk, whose friendship was also 
welcome because it secured the right flank of the Roman 
advance. Bui his .'uljscqticnt record was less satisfactory 
than that of Cogidiiuinus, whose reputation for loyalty 
was c)f the highest. When the moment for disarmament 
came, about four years later, PiMsutagus did not carry all 
his people with him iUid a large resistance group had to 
be drastically repressed by Roman arms, for the move- 
ment was spn'ading to oth'-r tribes. 

Meanwhile, Vespasian, whom fate was ultimately to 
make Emperor, was occupied in mounting the offensive 
against the west. It is unforlunate that for the account of 
these operations we have to depend entirely upon secon- 
dai*y sources. No names are given, except tliat of the Isle 
of Wight (Vcctis), whkh was reduced to unconditional 
surrender The biograplicr of X’^espasiaii speaks only of 
two very strong tribes and the capitulation of over twenty 
native fortresses {nppida). The two very strong tribes can 
hardly be other than the Durotriges and Belgae, and, if 
so, the fort res »es lay in Dorset and Wiltshire. 1 wo Dorset 
hill-forts have furmahed to archae(»logy dramatic evi- 
dence of their fate. The hrst, Maiden Castle, of which the 
native name was Dunum (the fortress, par excellence)^ is 
the biggest of all. In its final form, as seen to-day, it is still 
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vastly impresssive. Two immense ditches form the outer 
defences of two huge ramparts while the main entrance 
is complicated by a double horn- work. The Romans had 
these obstacles to face ako: but they saw them crowned 
with stockades and rendered sheer in stone and Umber, 
while the gates were blocked with massive doors and 
overshadowed by great towers, as excavation has shown. 
But excavation also revealed an emergency cemetery 
within tlie hornworks, where the dead were hastily 
interred duiing the Roman assault, llie skeletons bear 
evidence of the murderous effect ol the Roman weapons. 
The slashing cuts from the auxiliaries’ swoids, the slabs 
from the legionaries’ cut-and-ihrust or ih^ deadly little 
square hole chilled in the skull by their throwing-spear 
{pilum), the bolt fiom a field gun which stuck fast in a 
spinal column: all attest the lieavy fighting inexorably 
pushed home which won for Vespasian his military 
reputation. The anklets and toe-iings of the dead, on the 
other hand, are the personal adorninents of savages, the 
maimer of men who had 10 be faced. Dkcoveiies of this 
kind almost lift tlie veil of the cenluries. 

The second site is Hod Hill, north-east of Blandford. 
Systematic excavation is now in progress and its results 
cannot be anticipated: but on the ground the hand of 
Rome is self-evident. One coruei of tlie not ii regular hill- 
foit which crowns a bold plateau is cut off by the truly 
regular lines of a Roman fort, for some time the quarters 
of a legionary detachment and some cavalry. What hap- 
pened here is clear enough. While at Maiden Casde, 
after surrender, a remnant of the inhabitants wei e allowed 
to use the dismantled fortress and to live within its bounds, 
at Hod Hill the fortress, whether emptied of inhabitants 
or not, received a garrison. This marks a difference in 
treatment, and so it ultimately worked out. In the neighs 
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bourhood of Maiden Castle, on the site of the modem 
Dorchester, tlicre was to grow up the modest Romanized 
capital of the Durotriges, amid a district full of well-to-do 
landowners. Hod Hill, on the other hand, is the south- 
wastem gateway to Cranbornc Chase* and this remained 
a land of native farmers, consistently kept for generations 
at a uniformly low level of existence, like fdlahin. Uncon- 
ditional surrender hcic bt ought in its train not freedom 
but misery, and tlie legionary garrison was there to 
enforce its first organization, until the inmates of this 
special enclave had passed fiom subjects to serfs. 

Just as the removal of the menace represented by the 
kingdom of Cunobeliniis secured for the conqueror the 
friendship of those tribes which had once feart'd it, so in 
the west the conquest of the Durotriges and the Belgae 
brought new accessions of allies, or tribes in treaty rela- 
tion. Foremost among these were the Dumnonii and the 
Dobunni. The former needed from Rome little but the 
advantages of peaceful intercourse. The latter, on the 
other hand, required Roman protection from their wilder 
neighbours in the Welsh hills and forests, and it was on 
the western fringe of their territory, at the Severn crossing 
of Gloucester (Glcvum) that the first standing legionary 
fortress of the south- W'est was established. How matters 
stood further north-cast is unccilairi. The loyalty of com- 
munities bordering upon the iceni was very soon found 
to be shaky, and it may therefore have been a demand 
for precaution rather than protection wbich induced the 
Roman high command to quarter among the Coritani 
the Ninth Legion at liincoln. At this end of the frontier, 
screened by Severn and Trent, which was thus being 
almost automatically roughed out, the northward thrust 
secured or brought about an arrangement of great 
poKlical importance. The very large canton of the 
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Brigantes, which embraced the entire northern front, 
entered into treaty relations with Rome through their 
Queen Cartimandua. The reason is not far to seek. Dur- 
ing the next twenty years there were to be many proofs 
that this tribe in particular was prey to bitter partisan 
quarrels, in which its royal family took a leading part. 
The object of the alliance was thus to strengthen the 
queen’s hand, and her action in a.d. 51, of delivering 
Caiatacus into Roman hands after he had come within 
her grasp, sliows her anxiety to insure witli Rome rather 
than tohonour aclaini uorkingagainsther inrlinations.But 
for themoment the allianccwas of immense value to Rome, 
since it guaianteed comparative qui^'l on alie northern 
front, and might seem for the futui e to promise th at Roman 
garrisons need never penetrate the grim and profitless 
uplands beyond the Humber. Above all, it gave oppor- 
tunity to wrestle with the problems presented by Wales. 

The earlier dealings of the Roman higli command with 
Wales seem at this distance of time to have been marked 
by a failure to view the problem as a whole. So far as any 
policy can be detected, the Roman plan seems to have 
been to deal with the tribes piecemeal, facing each prob- 
lem as it presented itself: a plan without finality, which 
tended too often to leave the initiative in enemy hands. 
Many of the early ventures, too, were doomed to frustra- 
tion or disappointment. The campaign of Ostorius 
Scapula in a.d. 49 against the Deceangli of Flintshire was 
robbed of its intended results by a disturbance among the 
Brigantes, which called for Roman armed intervention. 
Indeed, the two events may well have been connected; 
for the effect of subduing the Deceangli would have been 
to drive a wedge in between the uiu'onquered Britons of 
the west and the north, a threat perhaps resented by the 
anti-Roman party among the Brigantes. Nor were the 
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Strategical implications of the situation unappreciated in 
other quar^^. The next offensive by Ostorius was against 
the Silures, with whom Caratacus had found a refuge and 
an ideal terrain for gueiilla warfare. The interpretation 
of the situation by Caratacus is clear from the action 
which he took. A British victory might enable him to 
keep the Roman forces out of Wales for longer; but a 
defeat might result in an immediate closing of the route 
of escape to the north. This explains why Caratacus 
moved his field of operations from the Silures to the 
Oi devices of Powys, and deU rmiiicd to put the issue to 
the test in a pitched battle, after which, il matters w^ent 
ill, retreat to the noith was still possilile. The battle was 
a complete failure: despite the careful choice of very 
advantageous ground, the Britons were outmanoeuvred 
and outfought, ejected fiom their chosen positions and 
teriipoiary fortifications by tlie superior discipline and 
equipment of the Rr»raan troops. Caratacus escaped, but 
his family did not, and he h’mself made the fatal mistake 
of putting himself in the power oi Queen Cartimandua of 
the Briganics. The previous disciplinary measures and 
the present victory of Ostorius convinced the queen that 
duty and expediency coincided Caratacus was trapped 
and delivered to the Romans in chains. 

I’he Silures, however, continued to defy Roman 
attempts to penetrate their territory", cutting off auxiliary 
cohorts and harassing legionaries. For the time being 
they had to be contained and no attempt seems to have 
been made to penetrate the territory of the Ordovices 
either. Once again the Brigantian client kingdom re- 
quired attention. Canimandua and her consort, Venu- 
tius, began an armed quarrel, in which Venutius was 
able to summon powerful external help. To restore order 
and induce a reconciliation Roman intervention with 
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both auxiliaries and legionaries was required, without by 
any means immediate success. The shape of things to 
come was now beginning to emerge. The Trent-Sevem 
frontier was not to provide the answer to the British 
political problem: instabiUly among the Brigantes and 
downright hostility in Wales would demand the annexa- 
tion and policing of much wider areas. 

I’he next military operation on the Wekh front was one 
of singular interest. The governor of a.d. 59, Suetonius 
Paulinus, was a seasoned campaigner in Africa, where his 
chief exploit had been to defeat the tribes of the Atlas 
mountains by striking at the more distant plainlands 
from which they were fed and reinforced. In mountainous 
Wales, resistance was similarly nourished ffbm the isle of 
Anglesey, populous, hospitable to refugees, and the seat 
of a large community of Druids, fimatically antagonistic 
to Rome. The recent discovery of a great hoard of objects, 
citlier devoted or destroyed but in any case certainly 
belonging to the priestly community, has shown how far 
their connexions ranged. The objects may have come as 
offerings or as tithes of booty - they are all war material, 
including the chains of captives: buf they represent thq 
spoils or riches of districts extending from south-west, 
Britain to Yorkshire and even to Northern Ireland, repre- 
sented by war-trumpets, Tacitus is so preoccupied with 
the dramatic contrasts of the situation that he does not 
quite clearly evaluate the connexion between the Druids 
and the political side of the picture. In fact, it becomes 
clear that Paulinus was not only wiping up a focus of 
material resistance but wiping out a native cult of wliich 
the influence was much more pervasive than any ancient 
author hints. It was one of tlie rare native cults with 
which the Roman government would make no com- 
promise; not so much because of its tenets, which were 
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not devoid of interest to educated Romans, as because of 
its use of human victims for augury and sacrifice* The 
expedition was carefully prepared, with landing-craft 
suited to the shallows of the Menai Strait, and the result 
was decisive. Just for a moment the attacking legionaries 
and auxiliaries, to whom magic and spells were a vivid 
everyday reality, stood appalled at the sight of the 
defenders, backed by praying and cursing priests and 
accompanied by wild women devotees who ran amok 
wdth flaming torches. Faith and discipline then triumphed 
and the Roman battle-line pressed forward to victory. 
The island was garrisoned and the sacred groves syste- 
matically felled. Copying the African campaigning, 
Paulinus should next have undertaken the reduction of 
the tribes whose source of supplies, jjropaganda, and 
encouragement was now extinguished. He was prevented 
from doing so by an unexpected rebellion. 

During the winter of a.d. 60-61, or a little before it, 
King Prasutagas of the Iceni had died. As a Roman 
client-king, he could not legally bequeath the succession 
to anyone, but his renowned wealtli he had divided, giv- 
ing half to the Emperor and a quarter each to his two 
daughters. His widow, Boudicca, does not appeal to have 
been a legatee. In the absence of a male claimant to the 
throne, the Romans did not nominate a client-queen, 
Cartimandua having already proved a liability rather 
than an asset: and, before absorbing the kingdom into 
the province, began to divide tht legacy, at the hands of 
amiy officers and Treasury agents. A first step was a con- 
solidation of Imperial property, which involved the 
revocation of grants made by Claudius to tribal notables. 
The relatives of the royal family were also made guaran- 
tors for payments. The entire tribal aristocracy was thus 
alienated by being treated as newly-conquered subjects. 
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culminating in the scourging of Boudicca and the viola- 
tion of her daughteis. The result was a wholesale revolt, 
and this spread to the neighhouring tribe of the Trino- 
vantes. 

The Trinovantiaii rebellion bad a ratlier different 
cause. It is clear that this territory liad been from the first 
treated as conquered soil, whose inhabitants were at the 
mercy and unconditional disposal of Roman conquerors. 
On the site of the old native capital at Clajnulodiiiium, in 
A.D. 49-50, the Romans began to lav out a new pro- 
vincial cajiital, peopling it wuth a strong body of army 
veterans. This meant the peiprtual roiifist ation not 
merely of land for tlie town but also of a sizeable land- 
holding for each vc teran. the size relating to anny rank 
previously held. Nor was captive territory assured of legal 
protection from still fuithtT land-gicd)}>lng by Roman 
settlcis once established. The establishment of a strong 
nucleus of veteran settlers in order to pi ovule a focus of 
loyal citizens as an insurance against possible rebellions 
was not the sole of llit new colonia^ as such a 

foundation was called. The new capital was to be a focus 
of provincial loyalty to Rome, which expressed itst'll, in 
the fashion of the age, in an Imperial cult dedicated to 
the living Emperor Claudius. The cult was to be sei^ved 
by a higli priest and priestess chosen annually from the 
native allied and subject tribes from among their aristoc- 
racy and its duties in^'olved not merely the observance of 
a calendared sc*ries of rites but the payment for attendant 
festivities, shows, games, and musical or literary contests. 
The expenditure involved might suit and even repay the 
ambitious philo-Roman: others would grudge or resent 
it, according as it hurt theii sentiments or their pc^ckets. 
From the Roman point of view, it was the best method of 
creating a united feeling of loyalty and of sublimating 
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tribal ambitions and rivalries, just as it was an admirable 
means of inculcatiue; Roman ideals and culture. It had, 
moreover, succeeded well in Gaul, where, however, it 
took the place of an existing annual gathering and was a 
burden spread ovei a far larger number uf communities. 
On the Iririovantes these burdens fell particularly 
heavily. Part of the tribe, presumably the people of 
Togodumnus and his estates, were being summarily 
ejecU‘d to make vay for the rohnia and its lands: part 
was attributed to the coionia for administration and a 
graded citizenship, and upon this would fall the burdens 
of priesthood and the like. Of the common folk, many 
were toiling in laboui -gangs upon the building of the 
coloma^ while others tilled the new estates for exacting 
ex-army v^icrans. It cannot be supposed that these vic- 
torious soldiers were the best representatives of Roman 
civilization: indeed, Tacitus does not mince words in 
describing their insulting arrogance and they have them- 
selves left bchiiir* them a magnificent centurion’s tomb- 
stone and some highly piquant caricatures in clay to 
remind us that in tlieir own circles pomp and vanity WTre 
not unaccompanied by satirical imiglit. 

The acts which aroused satire in the conquerors engen- 
dered bitter rage and humiliation in tlje conquered, and 
these in turn bred re\oll. It is not surprising that the 
Triiiovantcs were ready to join the Iceni, and there were 
others w'hose adherence was secret and did ri.ot emerge in 
the form of cominimnl action. Tlic course of the revolt 
itself is clear. The first move of the rebels was against 
Camulodunum, where the building programme had con- 
centrated upon the Temple of Claudius and a senate 
house and theatre rather than upon the fortifications 
wdiich were to enclose them. All resistance w^as over in 
two days and the captives were butchered with merciless 
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and inhuman cruelty, particularly those reserved for 
sacrifice in the sacred groves. The Ninth Legion, too late 
to save the colonia^ was itself very severely handled ; two 
thousand men were afterwards required to bring it up to 
strength, and only the cavalry succeeded in escaping. 
This failure allowed the revolt to spread. Pauli nus him- 
self reached I^ondon in time to take stock of the situation, 
but his main body of troops was far behind and he did 
not dare risk being trapped. He therefore regretfully but 
firmly abandoned both London and Verulamium, which 
soon perished in fire and slaughter behind him, and sought 
to concent! ate his troops before dealing with lire enemy. 
Word was sent sou t1 westwards to the Second Legion 
to join him and (his implies that a concentration was 
planned somewhere near the junction of the Fosse Way 
and Watling Street, the two lines of communication 
necessary to such a plan of action. But his hand was 
forced. The Second Legion failed to move because its 
acting-commander disobeyed orders: commissariat diffi- 
culties w^tre also acute in the late spring or early summer. 
In the end Paulinus fdt he could wait no longer, and 
chose a batlle-grouiid which gave him the maximum 
advantage in the face of a developing attack. The Romans, 
barely ten thousand strong, with a mixed force compris- 
ing one legion, a detachment and auxiliary infantry and 
cavalry, were gravely outnumbered. Even the British 
casualties were later estimated at about eight times the 
whole Roman strength. But the Britons were badly 
equipped and armed, undisciplined and untrained, 
dangerous perhaps only tipon ground of their own choos- 
ing or in surprise attack; and their mood was over- 
confident - they had even brought with them their 
families in wagons to witness the expected victory. The 
Romans had now chosen the battle-ground, on terrain 
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rntirely favourable to their disciplined and deliberate 
manoeuvre with greatly superior arms and armour. The 
Roman wedge-formations, applied simultaneously at 
various points, with lancer-charges to break any nucle- 
ated resistance, threw the Britrms into disorder and 
pinned them in a helpless mas^ against the w'^agon-lines 
with which they had blocked their own retreat. 'I'he 
battle degenerated into grim and pertinacious slaughter, 
in which the rebch paid in full for theii atrocities, ac- 
complished and intended. Boudicca fled, quickly to die 
either !)y taking poison or through illness, according to 
cliffoicnl accounts, and the Romans licgan a systematic 
wasting by fire and sword of rebels and waverers. In 
thedr plight the Britons had one powcrlul advocate on 
the winning side. The new procurator, or chief Treasury 
oflicial, who could report independently to the Emperor, 
advocated milder treatment as a means to end resistance 
and censured Paulinus for the circumstances which had 
led to rebellion. N o doubt he anticipated a severe shrink- 
age in revenue following the devastations: and his own 
department had been so shamefully to blame for c orrup- 
lion and mismanagement that it may have been well to 
direct attention cisewhetc. But other factors must also ])e 
taken into account. Tlie procurator was himself a pro- 
vincial or North Italian, and had rnariicd the daughter 
of a Gallic aristocrat wlio had taken a leading part in 
implementing a liberal policy of the Roman govermnent 
tow^ards his own tribe after just such a revolt. Roman 
history presents no more illiiminadiig example of the 
interaction of Rc:)maii and provincial feeling in the new 
world which was being created in Western Europe. The 
government took the hint, but handled the situation tact- 
fully. A special commissioner was sent out to obsei ve con- 
ditions and reported less severely. Suetonius, who 

RB -2 
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deserved well for his handling of the crisis, whatever his 
attitude to the subjugated, was soon recalled and the 
province settled down to lick its sores under a milder 
governor. Only seven )’ears were to elapse before civil 
war shook the entire Roman world, and imposed upon 
tlie victor the task of impressing the frontier lands with 
renewed proof of Roman vitality and power. 

The Flavian dynasty was fortunate in its earlier gover- 
nors of Britain. The first, Pclilius Cerealis, who had been 
through the Roudiccan revolt as legate of the Ninth 
Legion, was a clear-headed and stalwart upholder of 
Riunan liberal policy and a firm if trenchant general. 
The second, lulius Frontinus, was a passionate believer 
in efficiency as the basis of the senatorial partnership in 
Imperial rule. The third, lulius Agricola, new to the 
senate, invites criticism owing to the idealization bestowed 
upon him by his famvms son-in-law', the historian 'raciliis; 
but his shrewd competence and political commonseusc is 
not obscured by the theme of dutiful senator and ogre- 
Emperor. The work of *\\l three governors hangs together, 
ior it is the roundiiig-oirof the British frontier problem. 

The logical order of conquest imposed by the geo- 
graphical fonnation of Britain requires that tlie subjec- 
tion of the north should be preceded by the conquest of 
Wales. In a.d. 71, however, political events determined 
that this order should be reversed. Until tlicn, the main 
theatre of war had been the Welsh border. But amid the 
world-wide uncertainty caused by the civil war of a.d. 
69-70 northern Britain became the scene of a breakdown 
in Roman frontier policy which called foi immediate 
attention as soon as the central government was strong 
enough to authorize it. The new situation was due to the 
collapse of the Brigantian client-kingdom as an organized 
philo-Roman community. 
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Failing the central portion of the Armais of Tacitus, 
history is silent as to the circumstances in which the 
Brigantian realm had become a Roman client state. But 
the event had happened early, soon enough for Carti- 
mandua the queen 1o demonstrate her loyalty by the 
extradition of Caratacus, in a.d. 51. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that such an act of faith was needed: the Brigaiites 
hnd already given trouble a year or two before, when 
Ostorius had attempted to cut the connexion between 
Wales and the north by absoibmg the Deceangli of 
Flintshire, llic diversion thus created had checked the 
Roman effort and had demanded direct interference, 
followed by executions and a general pardon, in Brigantia. 
Tlironcs of client-rulers had been declaied vacant for less 
than this, and Cartimandna, in particular, had reas(»n to 
lean upon Rome for support. When later organized as a 
Roman canton the Brigantes, numerically the biggest 
tribe in Britain, covered north and west Yorkshire, 
together with Larcashirc, Westmorland, Cumberland, 
and County Durham. Th^y may even have spread be- 
yond the Solway, ^vhcre tlic tribal boundaries are obscure. 
This great area, sundered by the Pennincs and their spurs 
into numerous divisions, each large enough to maintain 
powerful war-bands, must always have owed its cohesion 
to mutual advantage and to local balances rather than to 
inflexible domination from a single centre: in other 
terms, Brigantian central power was an overlordship, 
embracing numerous powerful septs, rather than a direct 
and immediate autocracy. 1 he ancimt way of reinforc- 
ing such a suzerainty was by marriage alliances, and that 
is the characteristic which Tacitus emphasizes in his 
thumb-nail sketch of Cartimandua, declaring that she 
owed her power to aristocratic connexions. And when, 
not long brfore a.d. 57, Cartimandua quarrelled with her 
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consort \’^cnutius, her first move was to capture his 
relatives. The answer was the organization by Venutius 
of an invasion from outside the canton, thus demonstrat- 
ing for 1I1C first time known to us the potential weakness 
of the kingdom and its liability to disruption. Powerful 
Roman forces were required in order to restore order. 
But the followers of Venutius were not themselves fiee 
fiom inconstancy. It w^as his armour-bearer, in Celtic 
society noirnally the son of a poweifiil va«'sal, whom 
Caitirnanilua presently espoused, doubtless hoping tliiis 
to swing the balance of power in her favour. Venutius 
waited his moment and in a.i>. 69-70 came the oppoi- 
tumty. "J'he Roman w^orld wms Lorn with civil war, the 
British legions divided in loyalty, the governor unable to 
r<»inmand them, action beyond the frontier apparently 
out of the question. Once more external help was forth- 
coming and Venutius invaded tlie Brigantian kingdom, 
where revolt was rife. Cartiniandiia was reduced to 
extremities and this time only rescued with ditficulty by 
Roman auxiliaries. The legions did not move and the 
kingdom fell to Venutius, 

This triumph of the anti-Roman party converted the 
Brigantes from a frumdly buffer-slate into a hostile tribe. 
Exjierien^. e had in fac t shown that Roman support could 
not guarantee a cliciit-iuler in undisiurlied possession. 
Accordingly, Vespasian’s first act in Britain was to 
appoint a new governor, Petilius Ccrealis, whose earlier 
legionary" command had been at lancoln, in direct con- 
tact with the disaffected area. I'he intention was thus 
clear for all to see, and Cercalis lost 110 time in translating 
it into action. The line of approach to Brigantian terri- 
tory is fixed by the natural land-bridge of the Lincoln- 
shire and Yorkshire Wolds. The Yorkshire end of the line 
lay through the territory of the Parisi, which embraced 
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tlie East Riding. Archaeology shows that ever since the 
Claudian conquest this tribal area had been receptive of 
Roman good a, while the later history of the tribe under 
Roman rule demoustiaies that their political develop- 
ment was more primitive than that of many Eritisli com- 
Younilies. In then posilioii, wedged between tlie Roman 
frontiei and the Buganlian client-state, their clioice of 
adherence to Rome can never have been in doubt, and 
they nosv, as probably before, opened the gate to Erigan- 
tia for Roman armies The steps of Cerealis can be traced, 
first at Brough, on the north bank of the Huinbci, where 
the modest tribal capital ot P(*tuaili was later to rise, 
th'-n at Maiton, a second irnprjrtant ParLian centre, from 
which all parts of the Vale of York t an lapidly be reached; 
hnaliy, at York, where a lonvenient moraine provides 
an easy crossing of the wide and marshy valley and 
whence there is a walci-wav to the sea. At Ycnk was now 
staticnicd the Psiath Legion, so that a link with the 
western legions was possible; for the Twentieth, then 
commanded by Agricola, ^ad its part to play in the con- 
quest, now singly and now^ in unison. The Brlgantes were 
evidently assailed upon both llanl - and Cerealis could 
claim tJ have absorlii'd a largo par. of tlieir tcrrilor)' by 
direct conquest or by surrender. How far his forward 
cariipaigniiig extended is not clear, but along one princi- 
pal line of penclratioii it may ))C possible lo trace his 
steps. I’he modem main load from ilic Vale* of York to 
Carlisle follows in most places the Pn of its Roman ])ic- 
dccessor, whicli is earlier than the Roman north road 
from Cliesler to Carlisle and can liarclly be later than 
Agricola. Earlier still - foi one of them is obliterated by 
the York-Garlisle road - come three marching-camps, big 
enough to hold a legion and some cavalry and of an 
individual )ct similar design quite dilfcrcnt from those 
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associated witli Agricola*s troops. It is not unreasonable 
to assign these three works, which cover the route from 
Stainmorc to Carlisle, to the army of Cerealis and in par- 
ticular the Nintli Legion. Driving thus for the Solway and 
perhaps beyond it, Cerealis was using an age-old line of 
cultural and economic penetration which had been the 
principal channel of Brigantian expansion. I’lie amount 
oi early pollcry at Carlisle has been thought to suggest 
that the grip on the Eden crossing was already more tlian 
temporary, as if an a(lvanr<‘d post herr* ensured the fulfil- 
ment of tciins of peace. The depth of the drive was no 
doubt conditioned the existence of those external r^nti- 
Roinaii allies upon wlioin Venutius had been able to call 
with such eflcct a year or two before. 

A pause could now be made m the north until the con- 
quest of Wales w\as completed, a task which fell to lh(' 
r^ext governor, lulius Frontinius. History has not pre- 
served the earlier details of this seiiatoi’s career, so lltat 
It cannot be definitely shown that previous service in 
Britain had equipped him with a knowledge of the theatre 
of war. But the operations manifestly went with a swing, 
c,rrud conditions much less favourable to tlieii execution, 
'the Silurcs beyond the Severn, secure in the shelter of 
the Forest of Dean and the foothills of the Black Moun- 
tains, had retaliated vigorously after the defeat of 
Caratacus in a.d, and wTre thereafter containeJ 

lather than controlled. The refusal of the Second Legion 
to move to the aid of l^aulinus in a.d. 61 mu«t be con- 
nected with unwillingness to invite a Siluiian stab in the 
bark. Experience had in short shown that frontal pene- 
tration was on this frontier impracticable. Profiting by 
the example of Paulinus, Frontinus decided to use sea 
force and to occupy the rich and fertile sea-plain of 
Glamorgan. Once a foothold was here obtained the 
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immediate result was the conquest of South Wales. Forts 
at the river mouths ensured command of the littoral and 
tlie river valleys could be used to peiictralc and outflank 
the Black Mountains and to force open the gateway to 
Brveheiniog by way of the upper Wye and the Usk. The 
importance of the Usk valley as arterial route was 
einpha<»ized by the foundation at its mouth of the legion- 
ary fortress at Uaerleon (Isca Siiunimb which for long 
remained the scat oi the south-western fommand. 
Beyond the land of the Silures the area of Caermarthen- 
shire and Pcinbiokeshire belonged to the Demetac, whose 
territory was encinlcd ratlicr than pcnctiated by the 
strategic road-system, as if th(‘se people, probably hostile 
to the Silures, had welcomed rather than opposed the 
Romans. It cannot tlien have been difficult to absorb 
Mid-Wales between the Usk and Severn valleys, for much 
of the area is too wild for inhabitation. But north of the 
Severn the great wall of the Berwyns and the inner massif 
of Snowdonia screened and sheltered a second anti- 
Roman Iribe, the Ordov es; and, while piishint^ garri- 
sons hard against their boundaries, there Fioutiuus was 
compelled to stop. The strategic A position in North 
Wales was not quite so easy to ha'idlc because effective*, 
control could be operated onh from a point ^vhich looked 
north-east wards towards the Brigantes as well as soutli- 
westwards towards Wales. Recent excavations at Chester 
have .shown that the legionaiy forliois theie w^as in pro- 
cess of erection towcinls the end of F^ontmiis' coinmand, 
and that if use as a base for the cortquest and organiza- 
tion of North Wales belongs to his successor, lulius 
Agricola. 

The occupation of Chester by legionaries was, how- 
ever, preceded by an earlier military use of the site, 
which may well go back to the time of Suetonius Paulinus : 
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and tl'C conquest of the Flintshire Deceancfli cannot be 
later than about tliis time, since their mines were produc- 
ing ingots of lead in a.d. 74, by when the woik of pacifica- 
tion and organization must be regarded as completed. As 
commander of the Twentieth IvCgion under the governoi 
(Viealis, Agticola must already have known this region 
well and it is his previous knowledge of the area which 
explains wliy, on his arrival as governor, late cither in 
A.D. 77 or in A.D. 78, he was ready to open a campaign 
against the Orclovices at once. Their oflcnce was grave: 
they had almost annihilated a cavalry regiment stationed 
on their borders; and the punishment was swift and grim. 
Without hesitation Agiiiola maich(‘d a mixed punitive 
force up into their teiritoiy - one thinks of the major line 
of penetration through Cerrig-y-drudion *i*id Beliws-y- 
coed - wiped out almost the whole tube and seized 
Anglesey, After this it only remained to grip North Wales 
by forts at the river mouths and bv an inner line of pene- 
ti alien based upon the upper Dee vallc*v and the work of 
conquest was done. It was the first time in Britain that a 
large mountainous region had been both conquered and 
organized under military control, and the arrangement 
provided the model for the treatment of the Brigantes and 
other northern ti ibcs. 

There is no doubt that it was Agiicola who rounded off 
the consolidation of noithein Britain, and that much of 
his work took place upon the west coast, though his hand 
is also traceable in County Durham and between lync 
and Solway. The next two years saw campaigns carried 
to the Tay and consolidation reaching the Forth-Clyde 
isthmus, ^vhcre a temporary line of foits and fortlcts 
barred out any counter move. The main t^sk had been 
the envelopment and penetration of the territory of the 
Sclgovae, who occupied the entire basin of the middle and 
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upper 1 wet (I. IhetoasUl lube oi the \ otadiiu slrcltlniifi; 
fiom Norlhunjbcilaud If the Forth, also cainc into the 
net, though witliout so strong a g 11 risen and tlu»cfore 
peril ips with more goodwill Only when these aieas were 
settled could ^gricola turn his attention westwaids and 
consider the pi iblem of Galloway and its lelatioii to 
Iieland. Un^il au-photogiaphv and excavation recently 
showed otherwise, it was thought that the Roman atti- 
tude towaids Galloway was to shun if. Now it is evident 
that not only Gallowav but Ayrshiic was penetrated by 
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Roman forces atid dominated by permanent forts. This 
explains why Agricola should have considered with such 
vivid longing the conq^iest of Irrhind and, conversely, 
why an Irish chieftain should have pinned his hopes upon 
Roman backing. Only those who have viewed the oppo- 
site coasts from either Larne or Portpa trick can realize 
how imminent the threat of conquest or how briglit the 
opportunily must have seemed. On balance, however, 
the negative decision then taken was wise, when related 
to Roman resources in manpowei, and none of the con- 
siderations arising on the spot outweighs that factor. 

'riie year thus spent m consolidation behind the tem- 
porary frontier on the I'orlh-Clyde Isthmus was also used 
m giving consideialion to the piospects b^ond it. It was 
doubtless at this time that Agricol.i explored the west 
roast and its islands with the fleet, seconding the school- 
master Demetrius ol Tarsus to the party of exploration. 
Geographical inquiry was the prime purpose of the 
expedition, but its strategical aim must have been more 
special, namcl) to determine whether thcie was any way 
of circumventing or outflanking the Highland plateau. 
Previous reconnaissance, before the temporary line of the 
Forlh-Clvde Isthmus was ihosen, must have revealed 
that this was the cardinal problem w^hit h remained, and 
the action now taken bv Agiiri^la •'hows that he judged 
an outflanking move to be impossible. No such actioji as 
had taken place in South Wales was going to prov'C 
feasible in Scotland. The strategy novv planned and skil- 
fully applied during the next tw-o years was to gain firm 
possession of Strathmore, the gateway to the north, to 
deny to northern attackers the use of it a«« a springboard, 
and then to provoke the northern tribes to a pitched 
battle of such a scale that its loss would cripple them for 
at least a generation or longer. That is the meaning of the 
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final operations of Agricola and their cnlniination in the 
great battle of Mons Granpius, which was a victory com- 
pel able with the later lloden. The result was to leave 
the Romans in possession of all low’land Scotland with 
Highland resistance broken. On the strcngtJi of this not- 
able acliieveincnl Agricola was recalled, after a lojjger 
governorship tliaii the noimal, and the Flavian forward 
movement w^as at an end. 

If archaeology provided, as it has not yet done, a basis 
for an estimate of the number of auxiliaiv regiments 
em]ilo\cd in ganisojung the C'll.'nulio-Xeronian frontiers 
in Britain, it would be possible to assess the extra straiii 
pL ced upon the British garrison as the result of the 
Flavian forward movement. But if area counts for any- 
thing, the increase in territory p<diced by military troops 
as a result of the Flasaan conquests was very great. 7'he 
previous frontier, comprising the Fosse Way, its hinter- 
land and its fringe, even if that fringe extended up to or 
beyond the Severn, hardly covers more than Wales 
demanded, wdiile iJie northern frontier covered about 
two and a halftimes the area of Wales. But the increase 
was no isolated phenomenon : and the forward mf)VTment 
had gone ahead elsewhere on the frontiers of the limpire 
in response to similar needs of straightening out awkward 
salients and rc-cntranls or eliminating unreliable buffer 
Slates. The reverse side of tlie picture was the contiiou- 
tion in manpower which the ucwly-anncxed areas could 
make, the quota of one area going to form tlie g. orison 
of ant)thcr. In this respect Britain had an important 
contribution to make to the grand scheme of Imperial 
defence, a living tribute which might be judged to make 
worth while the counter expenditure in garrisons. 

But while thus lavish in its increase of the Roman 
auxiliary army the Flavian age made no corresponding 
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increase in the legjons. These forniicUljle shock troops, at 
once the crack fighters and tlie skilled tcclmicians of the 
Roman army, wcic the tarefUHy balanced pieces on the 
chess-board of the Empire and their number wa. not even 
slightly increased without the weightiest reasons. Tiie 
. «‘iy conception of a balance of power between the differ- 
ent ({uarters of the Empire dictated, too, that there 
should be no inoliilc ic^eive of Icg’ons to disturb it. 
C 4 on.sequently, when prcssuie fell heasaly upon a given 
frontier, the sole mean> of substantial reinforcement ^^as 
the slrij)ping of olherN. When, therefore, pressure began 
to bear heavily upon the Danube frontier m the l.ittr 
eiglrties, it was h It pohtic to deprive Britain of a legion 
for soivice in Pannonia. The fic t that this legion, on duty 
in the far north, was vital to the Agrirolan scheme of 
British (Icfeiu es could be of no weight against danger (>n 
the frontier nearest to the heart of the Empire. 

Ihe legion chosen for Central imrope was 11 Adiutrix, 
largely raised in Pannonia, which had only been in 
Britain since a.d, 71 anu liad been stationed first at 
Lincoln and then at Chester. The northern legion, 
Agrit old’s most trusty unit, the Twentieth, was then 
withdrawn iiom Inchtuthil on the '1 ly to Chester, win re 
it remained for centuries. The move was inevitable, for 
the Clieslcr position had to l>e filled whatever happened 
further north. Until now the northern permanent 
defences had consisted of a line of forts blocking the High- 
land passes, linked to a trunk road p^'s ing north from the 
Forth. At lc''St one of tlicse, at Fendovh in Glenalmond, 
was abandoned. But the grip upoii Strathcani held firm 
and the organization of defence in the Lowlands was now 
pivoted upon Newstead, where a great and massive 
reconstruction of the fort took place and legionaries and 
auxiliaries were brigaded together. Inhere is no sign of the 
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slackening of this grip until about a.d. ioo, when all the 
forts north of llie Cheviot and perhaps north of tlie Tyiie- 
Solway gap were evacuated. But whether this contrac- 
tion of commitments was due to increasing enemy pres- 
sure or to a deliberate attempt to reduce the British gar- 
rison still further is not apparent. All that can be said is 
that it coincided with a firm consolidation of legionary 
fortresses and forts further south. The process seems to 
have begun at Cacrleon in a.d. 99 and to have spread 
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thence to auxiUary forts throughout Wales, It is discern- 
ible at Chester after a.d. 102 and at York in a.d. 108-9: 
but it is not so certain how far it extended to the forts of 
the north, for many reconstructions in stone which were 
once thought to fit the consolidation of Trajan now prove 
tu be linked with activity at the end of the reign of 
Antonin T IS Pius. At Gorbridge, for example, one of the 
biggest and most important forts in the north, there is no 
pre-Antonine rcconsti iiction of the site in stone. 

The consolidation of the military area in Britain under 
Trajan is a coiollary of his intense contemporary activity 
in Dacia, where British auxiliary regiments played a 
gallant part, and of his later campaigns in the Oiient. 
But the silence which ensued is due to lack of sources and 
must not be mistaken for pioved tran(]aillity. Certain it 
is that immediately after Trajan’s death in a.d. 117 
trouble came which involved heavy Roman casualties 
and which Fronlo, writing two generations later, remem- 
bered as especially notable. This is to be connected with 
the fact that by a.d. 122 the Ninth Legion was rcjilaced 
at York by tin* Sixth and disappeared from the army 
lists thereafter. That the Legion was cadiiered there is no 
doubt and it seems evident that this Talc, at the hands of 
the disciplinarian Hadrian, followed an ignominious 
defeat. But the unit w^as not annihilaled. Some of its 
officers at least sur\nved and nothing whatever is reported 
of the circumstances or place of the trouble. The steps 
which Hadrian took to repair the damage suggest, how- 
ever, that the seat of disturbance lay in south-western 
Scotland. 

This great consolidator of the Empire took in Britain, 
as elsewhere, an engineer’s view of the problem. The 
work of Augustus, who chose natural barriers for the 
Imperial frontiers, was to be supplemented by artificial 
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barriers where lequired, and of these Hadrian’s Wall in 
BiJtain, bctw^een T>ne and Solway, was at once the 
shortest and the most imjSressive in scale and in siting. 
Beginning, as first planned, at Pons Aelius (Newcastle 
upon Tyne) and choosing the shortest route from sea to 
sea south of the Clieviot, it grips the northern nm of the 
Tyne and Irthing valleys and teiminates on the southern 
shore of the Solway beyond its lowest fold. The whole 
bariiei was at first seven iv-six Roimn miles long. 1 he 
eastern forty-five miles were closed by a Wall of stone, 
ten Roman feet wide and some sixteen high to rampar t 
walk, the westei 11 thirtv-one by a rampart of turf, twenty 
Roman feet svide at tJic base and some twelve feet Jiigh. 
These bariicrs were fronted, wlienvcr itccded, by a 
great ditch and were patrolled hoin attached fortlets, 01 
inilecastles, placed at e\ c ry Roman mile, witli two turrets 
between them, T liese parts of the dcfenc es w^^re designed 
to prevent infiltration. The second problem was tiie 
defence against attacks. For this purpose ca< h milecastle 
was provided with a Wide sally-port, thiough any of 
which the fighting gairisons stationed behind the Wall 
might issue to encircle attackers and diive tlicm ag mist 
the barrier, like hunters using a coiral. Thus employed, 
Roman disciplined tactics and superior equipment could 
be made to tell. But such a tactical disposition could be 
put into action much better if the lighting garrison w as 
placed upon the Wall itself and this was the sense of an 
important change of plan, carried out while the work was 
still under construction. The Wall was supplied in stages 
with its sixteen well-known forts, covering all main lines 
of approach, and was itself extended eastwards from 
Newcastle to Wallsend, increasing its length to eighty 
Roman miles. Once this change took place the entire 
work could be marked off from its wild hinterland by a 
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continuous cleared strip or limes^ known as the Vallum, 
bordered by mounds and made into a formidable obslacle 
by a deep flal-bottomcd ditch running along its axis. All 
that then remained was to replace the turf rampart by a 
ranipart of stone. This substitution had already begun 
during the foi t-building, when the stone wall from North 
Tyne to a point five miles west of the Irfhing had been 
erected at a tliickncss i educed to eight Roman feet and 
the vast building piogramine ended in a final extension 
of the work in stone tliroughout (Cumberland. Two sub- 
sidiary provi*ions remain to be mentioned. The west 
flank of tlic system was protected for oviT lliirly miles by 
equipping the Cumberland shore uilh milefortlets and 
towers, organized like the niilctastlcs and turrets of the 
Wall but unconnected by a bariici. Setoiidly, the 
Cumbrian approaches, including the Solway fords, W’cre 
screened by outpost-forls as Bewcnsllc, Netlicrby, and 
Birrens. TJtcse provisions appear to belong to the original 
s< heme. 

riie great work was thus at length finished. Construc- 
tion began in a.d. 122 or 123: the work on the forts was 
( ompletcd not very long after a.d. 128. It seems certain 
th«it the first designers did not intend the task to hav'^e 
taken so long: certain also that the additions to the 
scheme imply a mounting intensity of attack upon the 
barrier and a need to kcc]) unwanted folk on the south 
away from the militarv^ /cnic. But the change^ can also be 
viewed as an adaptation of what was already there to 
local circui' IS lances which the original designers had not 
appreciated accurately. 

The unforeseen degree of pressure which the Wall had 
to withstand attests the irritation which this application 
of the new t)pe of closed frontier caused among the 
excluded liiljcsmen. On the Rom*in side tiie scheme 
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undoubtedly resulted in economy of manpower. Wales 
seems to have been largely denuded of troops to supply 
the Wall-garrison, and in tins hinterland of the Wall there 
was a reorganization of garrisons. But the external pres- 
sure and internal economy were soon considered together 
in another fashion. Pressure could be reduced if Lowland 
Scotland were reoccupied: manpower expenditure 
would not be inci cased if the Pennincs could be denuded 
of troops after the fasliion of Wales. Further, the reservoir 
of fighting men now potentially, and perliaps actually, so 
vexatious to defenders of the Wall could be drained away 
and drafted for service in another province with great 
advantage to the lm[»crial budget of manpower. 

Some such thoughts as these seem to havft influenced 
the next plnuse of Irnpeiial policy in Britain, which wus a 
swing from the Hadrianic recession to a forward move- 
ment. The new advance put into practice few novel con- 
ceptions. Agricola’s forts were for the most part re- 
occupied, but the system wm« stiffened l>y a new fionticr 
m the Hadrianic manner, with modifications due to 
experieme. The difleunces are of some interest. There 
was no rcanvard Vallum; milecastles ^nd turrets were 
eliminated; a muclx larger ditch was dug in front of the 
Wall, which is itself turf-built but equally steep and diffi- 
(*uli to scale at back and fiont. The foi ts are smaller and 
more closely spaced, so tliat smaller garrisons might act 
more quickly and in closer concert in rounding-up the 
enemy against the barrier and its great dilch. Tactically 
considered, the Antoniue Wall was in fact less an imita- 
tion of the great work which it superseded than a skilfully 
devised improvement upon it. Strategically^ however, it 
is more open to criticism. Its flanks are weak, and the 
weakness is emphasized by the precaiilions taken to avoid 
it. All Fife had to be encircled in order to prevent its use 
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as a spring-board for an attack on the east The western 
precautions are less cert.an, but they include arrange- 
ments for patrolling the south bank of the Cl\de estuary, 
where this flank is weakest, and a fc»i lifted approach-ioad 
through the pass of Darvel implies an occupation of the 
Ayrshire codst, whence the distance to free Kintyre s( ems 
a stone’s throw on a hne day. 

1 he cr n^cioiis iiintation of Agncola’s tac tics J^ reflfc ted 
m a telling phra'^e boi rowed from his biogr«^j>h) to des- 
cribe the woik nhe liarbanans were moved up’, is it 
wcie into another ishnd The phrase has becMi conne ( o d, 
probab]\ wrongly, with another consequence of the new 
extension of the piovince, namely'”, the appeiiame in the 
NecLu /one of the Germ in frontier of rfew n regular 
detachments of Btitioiu‘s. These aie best explained as 
levies exacted from c onejuered tribes who had suiundtied 
unconditionalU . Ihey wcie established m llie German 
frontier areas. With them, to settle them in, went oflic laK 
diawm from the piovinrial ganison and it was no doubt 
such o\ Cl sc CIS who mtioduccd to the Gciman frontier 
fashions in stonework recognizably dcincd from the 
Biitish command, A hint of tlic denuded land, its popu- 
lace depleted but not exterminated, is afforded by the 
disposition of the garrison of the hiiitciland. It 1 cy now m 
widely spaced foils, linked by loads studded w^th small 
posts, intended both to protect convoys and to check 
unauthoijzed movement And it is noteworthy that the 
system is most evident m south-w'^esl Scotland, where 
anti-Roman aggression had been heaviest. The wide- 
spacing of the main garrison indicates a depleted and dis- 
armed populace the frequent posts denot * rigorous and 
watchful control. The airangement is not so unlike the 
Highland dispositions of General Wade after the conquest 
of I74r,. 
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The barrier of Hadrian’s Wall was for the time being 
thrown open freely. The Wail itself ceased to be patrolled ; 
only its forts were held, oftelii by less mobile garrisons; the 
doors of the milecastle gateways were dismantled; tlie 
Vallum was furnished with frequent unimpeded cross- 
ings. Among the Brigantes forts were freely scrapped, as 
if with the advancement of the frontier a new age of 
peace had begun. But it was not long before the situation 
changed. 

The revolt of a.d. I55“8 is marked partly by recon- 
structions and partly by records of troop movements. An 
important fort was rebuilt at Birrens and a new fort w’as 
planted on a deserted Flavian site at Brough (Derby- 
shire). Birrens lies forward from the west end of the Tyne- 
Solway gap ; Brough, succeeded by the modem Castleton, 
is the natural centre of the Peak District, exploited for its 
rich supplies of lead. The two plages lie too far apart to 
assume without further proof that the land between them 
was aflame with revolt. But the troop movements begin 
to fill in the picture; reinforcements for all three British 
legions were landed in the Tyne, direct from the Gemian 
provinces, and at Corbridge a dedication by an officer of 
the Sixtli Legion attests casualties for which revenge was 
exacted. The concentration of activity on the Tyne is 
surely significant of a determination to hold firmly the 
southern isthmus as a base for operations further nortli 
and of a hesitation to operate freely until reinforcements 
had arrived. What seems certain is the temporary loss of 
territory to north of Hadrian’s Wall, What is more doubt- 
ful is the state of affairs further south; but some light is 
shed upon this by the further rebuilding, under the 
governor Calpurnius Agricola. He was responsible for a 
complete rebuilding at Corbridge and Chesterhohn, and 
for important work at Ribchester and Hardknott on the 
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west coast, probably amounting to total reconstruction, 
A new fort also occurs at Melandra near Glossop, neigh- 
bour to Brough. This would suggest that in the wilder 
parts of Brigantia, amid the forests and fells of Cum)>er- 
land and north T.ancashire, there had been sufficient un- 
rest to call for re-occupation and that this had pinned 
down the army of Britain upon the Tyne-Solway isthmus 
until reinforcements arrived, A Roman would have said 
that they ‘held a wolf by the cars’, a stalemate only to be 
relieved by help from outside. 

The consequence of this situation was a temporary 
evacuation of the Scottish Wall anil the Lowland fortN, 
and, when re-occupation tame, a sinmltaneous holding of 
Hadrian’s Wall as well. Much shuffiing of garrisons was 
needed to effect this, and in the 2one beyond the Forlh- 
Clyde isthmus forts wete reduced in size, while traces of 
similar measures to save manpower are discernible in 
lesser degree in the land behind it. These measures too 
are almost certaii ly to be ascribed to Calpurnius Agri- 
cola, but the direct proof afforded by inscriptions is lack- 
ing. But at all excavated sites north of Hadrian’s Wall 
evidence for a reconstruction of about this time has been 
found: and it is reasonable to link it with the better docu- 
mented series of reronstructioiis, which cannot in an\ 
case have been isob ted. One of the new measures deserves 
special note. Newstead, the great fort which was the 
pivot of activity in the Lowlands, received a lai gcr cavalry 
garrison tlian ever before, an ah thousand strong. 
These cosily and valuable regiments, almost rarer than 
the legions, were habitually placed upon frontiers where 
attacks in force, which called for a rapid and decisive 
repulse, might be made on a fairly wide front. I'he change 
suggests, firstly, that the northern territory was yielding 
enough to make its retention desirable and, secondly, Oiat 
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thrusts of some strength had been probing for weak spots 
in its deft m cs. 

The next record of dislitbance in the ninth, in the 
opening years of the Lmperor Commodus, mentions just 
such a tlirust and its authors, the barbaiLins be^ontl the 
Wall. They Imjkc through and did serious damage, kill- 
ing a legate and his men. There is no distuibance of the 
period on H«idiian’s Wall and the Antonme Wall must 
be meant. "I lie disaster was also followt d by a sharp puni- 
tive campaign. Whether the damage included a devasta- 
tion of the whole S( ottish Wall is a point upon whit h no 
certainty has yTt been reached. L^cas alien has produced 
no decisive mateiial lor dating its final period of occupa- 
tion and current opinion is divided between a recon- 
struction now'^, followed by a short final occupation, or a 
destruction in or shortly before a.d. iq6 and a short 
occupation under Severus. Lither view is possible, though 
the second places more strain upon the lack of evidence. 

Whatever actually happened, an event occurred at the 
close of the c entury which must unquestionably coinc idc 
with a break in the occupation of the northern frontier. 
In A.D. 193, when Commodus had been assassinated and 
the line of Imjierial succession w'as broken, Septimius 
Severus, governor of Moesia, used his army to make him- 
self Enipei or. Others were ready to do the same. Pcscen- 
nius Niger, governor of Syria and Clodius Albinas, 
governor of Britain, were both rival claimants and 
Severus, playing one olT against the other, rccogni/cd 
Albinus as Caesar, or hcir-apparent, in order to gam 
time. But Albinus was in fac t preparing for a civil war 
with the support of the army of Britain, and \ v-^hen Sever us 
broke off relations in a.d. 196 Albums was ready to trans- 
fer much of his army to the Continent, leaving the north- 
ern defences empty or weakened to breaking point behind 
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him. There was no turning back and the army felt it: in 
two battles, the second decisive, the army of Britain, 
using with deadly elfcct its leaden missiles, almost won 
the day. When it was beaten, the province went to the 
victor. 

It was a wasted military luriiagc Into which Severus 
entered. On the news of the defeat of Albinus, the north- 
ern tribes had br<;kcn in, plundering and burning. 
Almost every excavated furl betwee n York and the north 
shows traces of destruction at this time, and (he walls of 
York itself had to l^c rcljuilt from their foundations. But 
Chc'stcr appears to have stood iinscathc-J, though 
Wroxeter may have now been raided aurl partly des- 
trt»)cd. Ifso, it is the only Biitisli tribal tapit.il that shows 
signs of dcstrnetion at tlie lime as if Severus had taken 
veiy prompt measures to save the civil area of the pro- 
vince. Strong military action was out of the question. 
I'hc northern raiders w^ere bought ofi and time was thus 
gained for the rcco istruetion of tiie base at Yoik and of 
the wasted forts, hardly Ics* than thirty in number from 
Hadrian’s Wall southwards. As a wliolc the work took 
time. The forts of Yoikshirc and St.«Ininore were put in 
hand within a year: but work wa^ sldl in progress in the 
rest of the area, and in Yorkshire too, almost a decade 
later, under the governor of a.d. 205-8. By that date, 
however, Hadrian’s Wall was rc’buill, together with the 
outpost forts beyond it, now extended to cover Noithum- 
bcrland as well as the western appioarhes to the Wall. 
Further, th< governor Alfcmis Senecio was operating 
beyond and winning victories in a.d. 206. Howevet, his 
report summing up the situation at this time was realistic 
enough, ‘'fhe need was cither more troops to reinforce 
the frontier area, or an Imperial expedition.’ In terms of 
earlier events and previ'otis treatment of the problem the 
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meaning of this report is unmistakable. The aggressors 
were the Maeatae of Strathmore and Stratheam, who 
later became the southerly part of tlie Pictish nation. In 
the past tliey had been held in check by occupying at 
least the southern portion of their territory, and the need 
to control them and to trammel their movement had 
brought the Romans into the lower Tay basin. Unless 
that were to be done again, in the manner of the Anto- 
nincs, or unless a great expedition could be mounted 
against the northern tribes, in the manner of the Flavians, 
the settled conditions so seriously disrupted in a.d. 197 
would not return. Severus chose the second alternative, 
partly in order to get his two sons away from the capital, 
much more in order to give to both the Ifexperience in 
organization that they required and to prepare them for 
joint rule in due course. Thus, on the coins of Caracalla, 
who had been joint Augustus since the defeat of Albinus, 
preparations for the British expedition are so prominently 
heralded by a.d. 207 as to have raised the question 
whether Caracalla was not already in the province. It 
was, however, in a.d. 208 that Severus, his Empress and 
Geta arrived in Britain, and Severus began with Cara- 
calla the year of preparation for a northern campaign 
which at once intimidated the tribes concerned into su- 
ing for peace. When the year was over the attack was 
delivered not against the Macalac but against the 
Caledonians. Tliis explains why the base for the expedi- 
tion was fixed upon the Firth of Forth and supplied by 
sea, while much preparation of roads was undertaken in 
marshy country, a description suitable to Angus and the 
Meams or to Fife but hardly to the long-established land- 
route between Forth and Tay, which would require no 
more than refurbishing. The effects of the expedition 
were rapid and thorough. The Caledonians were beaten 
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into unconditional surrender, with laying down of arms 
and contribution of levies. It is worth while to emphasize 
that the ceremony of surrender took jilace in Caledonia 
and that this was more than any other Roman conqueror 
ever achieved. The next winter, however, the Macalae 
llarcd into revolt, and had themselves to be punished by 
a further campaign, while a winter later both groups 
broke into revolt again, and were only saved from a war 
of extermination by the death of Severus in February, 
A.D. 21 1. One further campaign followed, suppiessed by 
historians hostile to Caracalla but attested by tiie coins, 
and peace-terms w< rc tlicii laid clown, while Caracalla 
withdrew all Roman garrisons to the line of Hadrian’s 
Wall and its forwaid zone. The undertakine which the 
Maeatae and Caledonians had broken was not to unite 
in common action. This at least must have been insisted 
upon, while, if the campaign was originally undertaken 
to protect the lands north of Hadrian’s Wall, a coherent 
picture of the new arrangement I)egins to emerge. The 
northern tribes, soon to he knowm as Piets, divided into 
two groups, were to abstain from raiding their Biy^tlionic 
neighbours south ol the lorlli. The Br^^thonic tribes, 
until recently enveloped within the Empire, \\crc still to 
be protected by Roman arms but left witiL ut garrisons, 
much as the Frisii or the Hermuiiduri were treated on 
Rhine or Danube. For the belter control of their terri- 
tory, the new oiUpost-forls of Hadrian’s Wall were 
equipped witli large and semi-mobile gairisons, and 
became also tlie headquarters for irregular units of 
exploratores or frontier patrol-men. The occupied zone 
of the new model frontier thus extended not merely to 
the Clicviot, but its patrols ranged still further afield, to 
Lothian, Upper Clydesdale, or Galloway. This ipiplies a 
measure of regulated control of the Lowland tribes which 
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is echoed in the list of their authorized meeting-places 
or lo(a^ recently recognized to exist in the geographical 
document known as the Ravenna Cosmography. It is 
indicated also in the character of the new natjvc settle- 
ments, devoid of formidable defences and frecpiently lack- 
ing any defences at all. Here may be recognized the con- 
trolling hand of Rome which guaranteed peace and 
licensed onlv baniers against wild beasts and chance 
marauders. \^ery similar arrangements arc discernible in 
Wales, w^here the nativ^’e fortifications tin* period are of 
the same tvpe, civil defences rather than military works. 

Tlie disjjOi»itions of Caracalla thus deserve more credit 
than they have often received. I’hey guaraiy^eed peace in 
northern Biitain foi longer than the action of any other 
Roman general ever enforced it; and they seem to have 
achieved this despite the serious woisening of political 
and economic conditions that afflicted the Fanpirc during 
the frequent collapses of central anthoiily in the middle 
and later years of the third century A.n. As the century 
drew to a close the troubles besetting Britain w^ere of a 
new kind, namely, sea-raids by Piciish and Saxon pirates. 

A makc-sliift measure against Saxon raidcis can be 
recognized at Richborougli, w'hcrc, in the last quarter of 
the ihiid centur)' A.n.. the lolly triumphal nionuineiit 
commemorating the concpicst ol the island was girt ])y 
ditches and converted into a look-out jiost. The svsleiri 
seems to have been related to warning the fleet of ap- 
proaching hostile ciaft, with a view to their interception. 
Interception w’-as certainly the basic tac deal idea, whcllier 
the pirates were caught on the way in or thf way out, for 
these are the operations described in the career of 
Carausius, the adrniial of the classis Btitannica, It wms an 
accusation that he waited too often for the return journey 
ol the pirates, and shared their booty with them, that led 
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to liis act of usurpation. Rather than risk a trial, Carausius 
seized Britain and the T^w Countries and had himself 
pioclaimcd Auqtislus. His island Empire, recognized for 
a while by central authority, lasted for six years, when he 
was assassinated by his chief finance officer, Allectus, who 
"as not overcome for another three. During the nine 
years (a.u. 1287-0^) Carausius and Allectus began the 
s)Uem of coa'^tal defences known as the Saxon Shore. 
These works, built partly in the old style, based upon 
eaithw'orks, and partly to the new paLtein, based upon 
elaborate town defences, ran from tiie Norfolk coast to 
the Isle of Wight. Their function was to house mixed 
garrisons of soldieis and sailois, for intercepting raiders 
both by land and sea, and they could be used m combina- 
tion as l)ase« for hca-patrols. Nor were Mich foundations 
confined to the south-east coast of the Wand. On the 
west coast iliey are, indeed much less well known: but 
examples occur at Carclifl' and at Lancaster and these 
cannot have stood alone. It is probable, how^ever, that 
the western examples, and .omc of the Saxon Shore forts 
too, belong to the restoration of Constant ins I, who re- 
united the island to the Empire in i>, 298. His victory, 
like that ofSeverus, (ost him the 1101 hem froniiei, w^hich 
Allectus had stripped of tioops and which was invaded 
and wasted when he was defeated. This time the damage 
was worse, for it included Che.ster as w'dl as Yoik, as if 
the Scotli of Northern Iieland were now among the sca- 
raiders by whom the island was Ou'^atened. But with 
Roman constancy and pertinacity the damage was 
repaired and in good fashion. York, indeed, rose statelier 
than ever befoic, with a fortress whose river- front was a 
grandiose version ol the newest style in military architec- 
ture: while the Irtiid approaches to the Vale of York were 
dominated by new forts of great si/e holding mounted 
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garrisons big enough to Iiunt down and overwhelm even 
the largest raiding bands. The new prosperity of the area, 
of which more will be said in a later chapter (p. loq), is 
an indication of the success of these vigorous measures. 

The sea-patrols of the period deserve special mention, 
since they gained a place in classical literature. Vegctiiis/ 
who dedicated his work to Valentinian I (a.d. 361-7*=)), 
describes the contemporary scout-ships. They were fast, 
light craft, their hulls and rigging painted sea-green and 
their crew of twenty roweri:> clad in sea-gicen clothing. 
They were named Pictae, presumably because they re- 
sembled Pictish curraghs (cuntcae)^ and their task was not 
to engage enemy ships but to report their movements to 
the Roman fleet. * 

The most eloquent testimony to the general success of 
these measures was the reaction which in due time they 
prompted. After some sixty )ears of fiustration the bai- 
banani, among whom concerted action was so rare as to 
be outside Roman rrtkuning, resorted (o a great joint 
attack. In a.d. 367 the Sixons, Picts, and Scots made a 
synchronized assault iijion the province, kilhng the Count 
of the Saxon Sljoie, wdic» was head of coastal defence, and 
immobilizing the Duke of the Bnlains, who was com- 
mandcr-in-chief of inland forces. I'he Wall and the forts 
of the north again fell, and it is recorded that the cause 
of this item in the chapter of disaster was the treachery of 
the frontier scouts, v^ho weie bought over by promises of 
a share in the loot. There were also many cases of 
desertion. 

When the storm w^as over and Count Theodosius, 
bringing numerous new troops with him. had restored 
(»rder, it was a different frontier world that arose in the 
north. Until now the Wall had been garrisoned by 
troops organized in regular regiments, however tern- 
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torialiiced such units may have become through local 
recruiting or through hereditary obligations to army 
service. The Wall forts had attracted substantial extra- 
mural civil settlements, especially where, as at House- 
steads (Borcovicium), there was an established market 
for trade beyond the frontier. Now that those settlements 
had pciished amid fire and slaughter they were not 
renewed. The new garrison*?, with their women and 
children, lived exclusively within the fort' , crudely recon- 
structed by provincial labour. The forts thus became 
liMle lortified townships, more like a medieval Conway, 
Bf'aumans, or Flint than a Roman castellum^ and in 
medie\ al fashion the garrisons received the surrounding 
l<ind to cultivate in return for their services. How such 
oi ganizalion, or lack of it, pla) cd havoc with the internal 
dispo-^ilion of buildings still arranged on traditional lines 
is revealed at not a few forts, w^herc granaries berame 
dwellings and headquarters buildings became half stoie- 
honses and half hv ng-quarters, A tenturion of the old 
order would liavc blenched at the sight. 

Such garrisons as these, laimer-soldiers no longer at 
the old piUli of readiness, could not Se given the task ol“ 
patrolling the out lands, wdiere the old patrol-system had 
in any case broken dowm. To meet the new shuation, the 
tubes of the outlands, who had grown in political experi- 
ence under Roman tutelage, were given increased inde- 
pendence, and convertefl from pioiectoratcs 
ati or treaty stales. The two groups ♦ re tlie Damnonii 
of Strathclyde and the Votadini of Lothian and Noith- 
umberland, the later Bcrnicia, whose native dynasties 
have authentic pedirrees going back to this period and 
also names and titles which suggest Roman influence and 
Roman suzcraini> . This may be regarded as the good 
iruit yielded by the policy of Caracalla, w’hich first con- 
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verted the south of Scotland into pioUctonite^ tint were 
m reality buffer states. 

Llsewhere than in the furthfst north new mea uics 
continued to lie takr n The best known example is on the 
Yorkshire coast, which was equipped with up-to-date 
foitlels conlaininL’^ cfie ^ towers to < spv .aid to '^i^nal the 
approach of sea-iaidcrs. Thesr wcie alrn^>«t certainly 
intended to set naval opciations in tiain for interception, 
for the> he in pait on die fnuc^e of desolate conntiy, 
devoid of routes to the interior and compicuousl^ bad in 
literal roadwavs and are coniprthensilile onlv as ti in^- 
imttiniJ intellu^ence coastwi e Some foits, ai^am, vvcie 
it ocrupitd, as, for example, Caein irvoii m North Wales, 
adjacent to copper depo its of c onsideraTile value 1 lu re 

every indication tint a fnm hold Wi.s kept upon the 
IK rve-f critic of the noilh at York and upon the lai:je 
inland forts connected ihcicwith, such as hlailon and 
Picrcebndge These and the naval ports were the b iscs 
from which the lonc[ arm of Rome could still stake. After 
A D. ^67 a naval lepair-depot was still opciatinij; in the 
Bristol Channel, and it must be signific int that tlie very 
list offensive meisures m Britain, ascribed bv a Roman 
\vi Iter to Stiheho, v\ere naval raids following the usurpa- 
t>on of Magnus Maximus of ad 383-8 Whether these 
actually took plac e or not, the fruits of eompaiablc actioii 
on the pait of the Roman government may be clearly 
lecognized lu the legmicnf^ of Scotti and Atecotti form- 
ing part of the Continental armv of the Lrnpeioi Honor- 
lus. These represent levies from overseas outside the 
British province, eitlier exicted after offensive action or 
bought by Roman gold, but m any case j^eheving pressure 
upon the coasts of Britain 1 he Sc otti c ame from Non he rn 
Ireland and the Atecotti probably fiom the western 
littoral of Scotland 
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If the filial stages of defente and the new devolution of 
responsibility for it in the north can thus be traced with 
some approach to the truth, the po^^ition in otlier parts of 
the island is less sure. But it is important for an under- 

Hiding of the latest phase ol Roinano-British military 
activity <’>n the East Coast that f^ast Anglia and tlie East 
Hiding adjacent to Yriik arc filled both with la*-e-Ronian 
pottery in S ixon tasic and with some of the earliest 
Saxon ceinetciics in Britain, comparable with those of 
the late fourth and early iilth century a.d. on the Conti- 
nent, It sui?oests very stronojy that Honorius, if not his 
prcdeLe:»sors, had adojited for Britain the policy of seldmg 
folk of the outlands, m thi’. case Saxons, in the border 
teiritoiic* of the Empire which they had once come to 
rob, giving them lands iii exc hangc for military semcc. 
The precise bearing of this upon Saxon settlement in 
Britain cannot is yet be documented or traced. But it at 
least places the trad tioii of Hengist and Horsa in a con- 
tinuity, making the event les isolated and more compre- 
heusible, Vortigerii’s action can be seen as forming part 
of the pattern of devolution ratlier < tan as a new and 
untried remedy by a desperate and inexperienced native 
prince. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


TOWNS AND URBAN CENTRES 

] HE military history of Roman Biitain deiives not a 
little of Us interest from the variety^ and inirenuity of iU 
patten), which slamps it as a lively and vigorous rear tioii 
to Imperial problems, now external and now internal 
But the basic assumption behind all sue h action is that 
there was a pro\ inct' woi th prolei lion, a land wine h paid 
dividends in either taxation, or troops, or raw matcnals, 
these yields were sufficient, sinaly or in Qe»mbinaiion, to 
justify an occupation on i^rounds of expense, quite apart 
from the over -riding strategical consideratiom which 
originally an<l continually made the occupation desirable. 
An occupation, furtliennorc, in conferring peace and 
Older, brought about the conditions in which population 
and productivity might be substantially increased. The 
tubule yield of the Thiee Gauls was doubled in fifty 
years, and while the expansion < annot have continued at 
so prodigious a rate, it remains a valuable indication of 
what might happen in the first tide of peace and pros- 
perity among people who did not welcome the new older 
with unanimity. 

The instrument of civilization used by Rome in achiev- 
ing sucii results was the town and tlic many-sided attain- 
ments of amenity and social grace which successful civic 
organization involves. No fake modesty or feeling for 
otliers inhibited the Roman belief in their own hybrid 
civilization, though they enjoyed analysing its shams and 
pretences with the scorn of a quick-witted and confident 
race. The normal method of introducing the instrument 
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in Celtic lands, where tlie most important political unit 
was the council of jealous tribal notables, was through the 
aristocratic families. These were encouraged to adopt 
Roman ways and to give their sons a Roman education, 
absorbing these things as the inward stamp of a new 
civilization whose outward habits and equipment pos- 
sessed the magnetism of novelty and the prestige of suc- 
cess, Once this movement got under way tlie rest would 
follow. Tribal revenue*-, private generosity, and family 
pride or emulation could be devoted to creating an urban 
centre for tribal government, tribal festivals, and tribal 
markets, which had meanwhile been left undisturbed by 
the Roman provin-^ial administration as far as was com- 
patible with it> Jiceds. At tliis stage the Roman goveni- 
nicnl lent a hand. The development was not pcimitted 
until the financial soundness of the proposal had been 
examined and approved Then a surveyor or architect 
might be lent and a new town or local government centre 
would begin to rise, with its lands duly apportioned and 
its streets laid ofl in Roman manner. 

Blit to suppose that tliis happened in the first \cars of 
development of the province Is to go too fast. The earliest 
phase of Roniano-British tribal capitals is much more 
modest and begins with traders gathered at the tribal 
centre, in simple timber shacks and worksiiops. Such 
agglomerations have been noted under Claudius at 
Vcrulamium (St Albans), Isca Dumnoniorum (Exeter), 
and Ratac Coritanonim (Leicester), the first in the form 
of ribbon development along a Roman road. This is a 
natural gnwth, matched at early Gallic capitals such as 
Bibractc (Mont Beuvray). Meanwhile, those who might 
further such matters had to learn w'hat a Roman town 
was like. In a new overseas province this was difficult, and 
it was not until seven years after the invasion that the 
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governor Ostorius Scapula set about founding and build- 
ing such a place on the site of the capital of Cunobelinus 
at Gamulodunum (Colchester). I’he primary object of 
the foundation was to piovidc a chartered town or colonia 
for veteran legionaries, who would iecei\e a house-plot 
in the town and an amount of cultivable land outside it 
appropriate to their rank. But in such foundations local 
inhabitants rniglit also share, within defined limits, and 
it is clear that the Tiinovantes had a place at Camulo- 
dunum. Towns of the kind, with their sewered streets in 
ordered rectangular plan, imposing public buildings, 
comfortable private liouscs, and a good town-wall were 
not erected quickly. Twenty' or twenty- five years might 
well elapse fioin stetrt to finish, and the owlcr of building 
the several elements \aried. At Cainulodimum after 
eleven years a senate-house, theatre, and private dwell- 
inj7s existed, but work on the town defences liad not yci 
begun. Above all, much time had been «^pcnt upon erect- 
ing the Temple of Claudius which was to be the ccntic of 
Emperor-worship for the whole province. Roman his- 
torians remarked, looking back upon these events, how 
amenities had <ome first: and this is compiehensilde, 
when the political and cultural education of the native 
aristocracy was tlic first and fundamental condition of 
civilizing the proving e as a whole. 

How the cult of the T^mpeior could take its place iu the 
scheme needs explanation. In Rome and among Roman 
citizens the world over, the living Empcroi w<is the first 
citizen, diTiving his power and authority from the 
Senate; only after death was an Emperor ol good repute 
deified. But among the loww orders of citizens, the over- 
whelming power and prc'stige of the Emperor led to his 
receiving divine honours while alive, and in higher circles 
also the same reaction was frequent enough. To this view^, 
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in much more extravagant form, the eastern half of tlic 
Empire, long used to the idea of divine kingship, needed 
no conversion. In the vsest, where the Emperor had sole 
charge of almost every province beyond the Alps, the 
idea was employed polilicall). The tribes ol free Gaul 
had been wont to meet in a sacred annual nmventiou to 
discuss commoii interests and to })crfoim (ominon rites. 
When Druidism was fujlmlden by Rome, on tlie ground 
of its abhoirent human sacrifices, the anniMl tribal meet- 
ing was icconstitiiicd at die new pro\ niLi.il capital under 
the auspices of Rome and Augustus. Ihe tribes elected 
from among ihcmschrs a piicst and pr»e'»tcss to hold 
office for a year, maintaining the cah^ndaicd ritual and 
presiding over the great annual festiv*il (»f games and con- 
tests in litciatme and music. But the new proceedings 
were conducted in Latin, for the honour and welfare of 
the Roman state, and the lestival thus became a focus of 
loyalty and Romanization. The Claudian plan was to 
establish a similar institution for Britain, centicd at 
Caniulodunum. Foi sever il reasons the veuiiirc \i;as not 
a success. It was not toiindcd upon tiadition, for the 
British tribes had held no cc mnion meeting; it was prob- 
ably too sharp a transition; it was certainly too cosdy a 
burden, because it fell too often upon too few tribes. 
Finally, it cliosc for its object of dcvuiio'i not Rome and 
the fanpeior, a conception suRicicntly august to suivivc 
political mischances, but Claudius hiniself, whose court 
and adrniuistiation w^cre notoiious no less for their cor- 
iuptioii than for his failure to pe""c< ive it. Ihis explains 
why, in ccitain quarters, the venture bred discontent and 
disillusionment rallier tlian comprehension and enthusi- 
asm. I'he revolt of a.d. (>i, in which the new’ cohrna 
perished in flames and its inhabitants in massacre or tor- 
ture, was in part fed upon local revulsion towards a cult 
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which had made a bad psychological start and was prov- 
ing too heavy an economic burden, 

British communities b^id thus to find their own way 
towards a civilization which attracted them at first by its 
convenience rather than by its subjective qualities. How 
the start was made in many has already been indicated. 
But there is one town which introduces another political 
gradation, namely, the capital of a kingdom which was 
left to itself as an independent unit witliin tlie province 
and even granted sovereignty over other tiibes. This was 
the realm of Cogidumnus, known as Regnum, and its 
folk as the Regnenses. The territory lay in a significant 
position, on the left flank of the fust Roman advance upon 
the Thames, and on the right flank of ll^ir second ad- 
vance, against the Belgac of Wiltshire and the Dunilrigcs 
of Dorset, Furihci, the study ol pre-Claudian native 
coins in Britain seems to show clearly enough that the 
area was threatened by both the gioups whom the 
Romans were attacking and that it had formerly belonged 
to the pro-Roman Vcrica. Whetlif*r Cogiduniims, its 
ruler under Claudius, was a descendant of Vcrica is quite 
unknown and it is perhaps suggestive that he makes no 
claim to be so. But it is certain that he became a Roman 
client-king on the initial organization of the province and 
it may well be that his territory was the springboard for 
Legate Vespasian’s attack upon the west. His capital, 
Noviomagus (Chichester), has yielded two remarkable 
inscriptions, one lost, the other preserved, which illus- 
trate the duties of a client-king. The lost piece was a 
dedication in honour of the Emperor Nero, dated to 
cither a.d, 58 or 60, The text is an elaborate statement of 
his Imperial ancestry and expressed with punctilious 
accuracy the reverence which a subject king was expected 
lo have for his lord the Emperor. The second stone, which 
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is not dated, is a dedication of a temple to Neptune and 
Minerva by a gild of iron-workers on the authority of 
Cogidumnus, who is described as Tiberius Claudius Cogf 
dumnuSy rex ei legalu^ AugusH in Britannia, This unique title 
implies that Cogidumnus had been endowed not only 
with Roman citizenship but with legatine authority 
within the province equivalent to that of a legionaiy 
legate, who had the insignia of a praetor, the second 
grade of senatorial magistrates* At the otlier side of tlic 
Roman world King Herod Agrippa had received com- 
parable insignia, but not the legatine authority; and it is 
this conferment of Roman rank wliich attests in remark- 
able fashion the confidence felt in Cogidumnus by the 
Imperial Government, which had placed more than one 
other tribe under his rule. The rest of the inscription 
indicates his efforts to foster, as became a client-king, the 
Rornanization of his reahii. This is demonstiated by the 
dedication to Roman deities, first the god of the sea, over 
which the Wealden iron was brought to Chichester, and 
then tlie goddess of the craft which fashioned it, by the 
iron-workers* gild organized in Roman style* and, above 
all, by the wording ot tlie text in solemn Roman legal 
diction. Structural remains of the period are not yet 
known at this native prince’s capital. But the inscriptions 
arc for Britain a rare and valuable documentation of tlie 
activities of its principal philo-Koman prince. They indi- 
cate how much might be done upon the initiative of a 
single potentate. 

By the last quarter of the ernturj ambitions were growl- 
ing larger and the credit for their development is given 
by Tacitus to Agricola, though it seems clear that this 
intelligent governor was not in fact the first to take advan- 
tage of the current tendency. It is to this period that tire 
street systems of Isca Dumnoniorum (Exeter), Calleva 
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Atrcbatum (Silcheslcr), and Coririiuin Dolninnorum 
(Cirencester) belong. Camulodunum (Colchester) and 
\’’crulamium (St Albans) were rising anew out of the 
ashes of the Boiidiccan revolt. Ihc inhabitants of the old 
hill-fort capital of the Durotriges moved down into the 
plain and on to the Roman trunk road at Durrionovaria 
(Dorchester), thereafter one of the two capitals of the 
tribe. Two new colomae foi veterans were also founded, 
at Lindum (Lincoln) and at Glevuin fCHloucester), while 
at Aquae Sulis (Batli) the curative hot spiing« appeal to 
have received their first stone buildings, ptc^cursors ol an 
establisliment bigger than any of its kind in the Roman 
West. Plainly the first reactions w'cre over; enthusiasms 
were perhaps modei^atcd, antipathies certainly calmed, 
and with the economic development of the proviiu e new 
markets and new needs were bringing fresh oppoitunities 
to capital and a return to investment. Ihe native aiistoc- 
racy was in the best position to profit by the settled peace 
and could now afiTord to consider the development ol 
public amenities. 

On the olficial governmental side it is instiuctive to 
compare the new colomae of Lindum (Lincoln) and 
Glevum (Gloucestci) with the new Camulodunum. "Ihe 
latter covered within its walls 108 acres and there is good 
evidence that the chess-board street-plan within them was 
laid out in Nero’s later )ears. The temple of Claudius ol 
which the great vaulted platfonu waj fireproof and 
indestructible, occupied its old position. The town round 
about it was as big as Roman Cologne, the colonia 
Agrippinemis w^hich was intended not only lur Roman 
veterans but for nali\e inhabitants as w^ell. Lindum and 
Gleviun, on the other hand, each coveied just over forty 
acres, and arc so alike tliat the same public works con- 
tractors might liave built them. Lincoln was for veterans 
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of the Ninth Legiorij Gloucester for those of the Second 
Augusta. It is possible that Camulodunum, the coloma 
VicUicensiSy was for veterans from the two legions called 
Viitrix, the Fourteenth and Twentieth, and this might 
tic count for its double size. But there is still room for other 
classes of inhabitant, and nothing is known ol the bize 
oi the veteran dralt*. Lincoln ami Oli^ucester, on the 
other hand, compare closely with such foundations as the 
African Thamugadi (Timgad), a small and purely 
Roman unit whose lands were t aivcil out of native lerri' 
tory and who'^c town-plan and buildinp^s were ostenta- 
tiously and d»*liberately Kidman in all their features. 
"^Ihcir Uiritonc^ it should be noted, are in the lands of 
allied tribes, the Coritani of I.incolnshire and l^cicester 
and the Dobunni of the Cotswedds. But they are terrain 
of a character which would be useless until Roman enter- 
prise drained and developed it. Their loss might thus 
ultimately be envied but could not be immediately 
rcgai ded as a hardship : and this suggests th it the Romans 
li.id duly noted the feelings aroused by harsh exproprica- 
(lons at Camulodunum. 

Different from any of the towns hitherto considered was 
I ondinium (Loudon), Nature here contained the tidal 
T hames within hard giavel banks and made possible the 
construction of a bridge, where land traffic and sea 
traffic for the whole island met. 1 he roads radiated from 
the bridge head, tlic sea lanes converged upon it from 
the Rhine, the Gallic coastal ports, and the Noith Sea or 
by the ChauiK'l route fiom Bordea ix, Spain, and the 
Mediterranean. No question of status could prevent 
Londinium from becoming the natural centre for 
jj^Brilisli trade and administration once the Roman engi- 
neer had picked it. If the first intention w^as to govern the 
province from Camulodunum, it is clear tliat within a 
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generation the financial administration was using Lon- 
dinium as its headquarters; while in the fourth century 
A.D. it was not only thereat of the provincial treasury but 
the residence of the civil governor who presided over the 
four divisions into which the province was then broken. 
In A.D. loo, if not before, the town was garrisoned like a 
provincial capital, and it seems certain that, whatever 
Camulodunum had been, the supremacy had by then 
passed to Londinium. Tt is thus no accident that London 
should furnish mercantile documents on wooden tablets, 
a large city-hall for judicial and commercial business, 
fine imported artistic works in bron/e and inai ble, and 
evidence of geneial Romanization upon a scale inatclied 
in no other town in Roman Britain. It grew steadily, and 
when its walls were built, in tlie second ccniury a.d., they 
enclosed an area of 325 acres, larger than most Roman 
cities north 0/ the Alps. As a trading centre the place was 
already well known wlien it was reduced to ashes during 
the rebellion of a.d. 61. During the following generation 
it was growing rapidly, like a boom town, and was 
ravaged by a great fiie, dated to the twenties of the 
second century a.d., only to emerge phocnix-like from its 
ashes. Many of its buildings were no doubt half-timbered 
and the fiie-fightiiig appliances of the Roman world were 
helpless against major conflagrations. 

The Hadrianic fire of London coincided with a new 
outburst of building activity in the Romano-British 
towns. No doubt this represents the reaction of a genera- 
tion yet more conscious of civilization and its meaning 
than tlic second generation after the conquest. Many 
towns in Gaul had taken even longer in the process of 
self-Romanization. But there can be no doubt also that 
the visit of Hadrian to tlie province, where he is recorded 
to have *set much in order’, had in the civil area an effect 
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no less powerful than on the northern frontier. The two 
scenes, military and civil, form one act. The most striking 
testimony comes from Viroconium (Wroxeter) on the 
Severn, capital of the Cornovii, where tlie great inscrip- 
tion, dedicating the city-hall and market-square of the 
town to Hadrian in a.d. 129-30, still wins the admira+ion 
evoked by all Roman monumental lettering. With this 
great building is contemporary die planned street- 
system, dividing at least 180 acres into spurious rectangu- 
lar building-blocks, many of which were occupied by the 
large residences of tribal magnates. The spectacle is some- 
what like the English county town of the eighteenth 
centun/, wlicrein important local landowners had their 
town-houses, used periodically when their duties as 
councillors or justices required a stay in town or when the 
family came in for a season of enlcrtainmcnt. Such a 
centre was not the crowded and pulsating low^n of die 
Mediterranean world, of which country-life was as it 
were a centrifugal manifestation. It was ra liter the pro- 
duct of a centripecal movement, representing the crea- 
tion by the countryside of a centre foi its social needs. 
And, although these were very difTerent things, die out- 
ward materia) effects had something in common, which 
Italian and British landowners might have shared with 
mutual comprehension. 

Another town in which social requirements w'crc 
developing was Ralac Coritanorum (Leicesfei), capital 
of the tribe out of whose territory the colonia at Lindum 
(Lincoln) had been carved. Hadt.an’s w'ork can be 
traced on the Fosse Way, approacliing the town from 
Lincoln, which was now remodelled and futed with mile- 
stones, no doubt at the expense of the Corilani both in 
money and compulsory labour. But in the town Itself a 
fine suite of public baths was also being built, widi a pub- 
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lie hall attached. By one of tliose mischances which arc 
so vividly described by Pliny in the province of Bithynia, 
the line for the aqueduct feeding the establishment was 
miscalculated, and water seems thereafter to have been 
supplied from the adjacent river to a hand-filled cistern: 
work for municipal labour, but hardly consonant with 
the best standards of the day. It will suggest also that the 
baths were by no means in continual use, and may serve 
to qualify a rosy view of universally extended social 
amenities frequently enjoyed. 

The clearest picture, however, of what the impulse of 
the Hadrianic age meant is supplied at Verulaniiurn (St 
Albarivs), where the town was entirely rebuilt, partly on 
and partly off the old site. The old loo-acre town, of 
rhomboidal plan, was replaced by a new' and roughly 
oval town twice as large, with a forum more monumental 
in plan and aspect than most in Britain, a small theatre, 
convertible for shows as w^ell as acting, and a market-hall. 
Other public buildings no doubt await discovery, but the 
balanced excavation sampled in addition a residential 
quarter, in which there was a fair sprinkling of wealthy 
citizens* houses. These were comfortable dwellings, in 
many cases half-timbered and mostly a single story in 
height, sprawling alongside or round a roomy garden - 
court. They are emphatically the country dwelling 
brought to town, and t’ncre is no scjise of crowding or of 
the tight-lined planning that goes with urban develop- 
ment. Those who planned the town were determined that 
the gentry should have room. The shop-keepers, whose 
long narrow buildings jostled one another on the main 
streets, belonged to a different class, whose policy was 
minimum capital expenditure combined witli maximum 
profit upon an outlay involving much higher risk than a 
modern manufacturer or retailer would care to face. 
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A great defensive wall and huge dry ditch surrounded 
the whole town, with widely spaced projecting towers, 
four main gates, and several i>os{erns. 'Flic gates arc of 
the monumental type, \vilh double carriage-ways and 
fooiwayr» between semicircular Urvers, and they empha- 
M7e^that such defences, while sec iiring the town by night 
and shielding it against brigands f)r revolts, aLo rellccted 
the pride of a tribal centre in its status. What that status 
was, as expressed in Roman constitutional terms, is un- 
certain. If a miinicipivm, or chartered town, then it 
formed a special enclave witliin the tribal area, unless 
that area was foniiallv attributed to it. There is no evi- 
dence for the first arrangeme at. I’lic second is possible at 
Ralac (Leicester) but unproven eKewhere, and it may 
well be that the towns remained unchartered townships, 
or oppida, whose status was defined in the treaty govern- 
ing the tribal relations with the provincial government. 
Verulamium is once described bv the historian 'facitus 
ns a nitmicipum^ 1 ut it is not certain that he is using the 
word in its strict legal sl >sc: it was often used loobclv, 
iis a synonym for 'town'. 

The relationship of the tribal ar lotracy to trade and 
to incoming settlers from elsc^v )ere in the Roin^u* 
Empire is obscure and ditlicult to determine. In other 
regions of the Roman world land-owning and trading 
often wxnt together, in the sense that a landowner would 
invest spare capital in a business run b\' hi.' slaves. But 
intelligent business- tniincd slav'cs the hands oJ Roman 
citizens, ar the wealthy members of ti.c tribal council soon 
became by serving in magistracies, soon graduated into 
frced-m(*n, whose enterprise and ambitions ail lay in the 
direction of tiade. How ninny of tlicse did a Romano- 
Brhish tribal capital contain? No answer is at present 
possible, just as no estimate < an be macie of the number 
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of Roman citizens in the form of retired soldiers or traders 
who settled there for bti^mess. Such folk undoubtedly 
existed. There was a ‘gild of Roman citizens settled at 
Gallcva’ (Silchestcr), tribal capital of the Atrebates, 
which was the hub of the Roman road system to the west 
and south-west from London; and some of them were 
somehow connected with a Rhineland legion, XXI 
Rapax. How did these link with the Tammonii, one of 
the old families of the tribe, worshippers of Hercules 
Segomo? What, again, was the relationship betw-^een the 
tribal aristocracy of Venta Silurum (Caerwent) and 
Nonius Romanus, who was important enough to be 
excused his gild obligations and signalized his gratitude 
by a dedication to a native Mars Ocelus, whom he 
equated with Lenus, the war-god of the Moselle district ? 
Such questions cannot be answered, but the fact tliat 
they can be put demonstrates the variety of the social 
scene and the many problems which a deartli of docu- 
mentation leaves unanswered. 

There is, however, another social problem upon which 
the scale and disposition of the tribal capitals gives some 
answer. Certain tribal capitals in Britain are exception- 
ally small. Two of these, Venta Silurum (Caerwent) and 
Venta Iccnorurn (Caister by Norwich), belong to tribes 
whose resistance to Rome had been fierce and in the 
former case protracted. The Iceni had begun relations 
with Rome as an allied client-kingdom, whose royal 
family and restive nobility instigated a wild revolt when 
the kingdom was annexed. The wasting which followed 
retarded economic development and crippled the tribal 
resources, so that Venta began to develop as a town only 
in the second century a.d. At Venta Silurum the tribe 
perhaps lost less l>y stubborn resistance than the Iceni 
lost by rebellion. At all events town-life began sooner 
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and, although the town never grew beyond its forty-five 
acres and always remained unpretentious, the place 
reflects on smaller scale what was happening elsewhere. 
By the early third century a.d. it was erecting an hono- 
lary statue to a benefactor in regular Roman fashion. 
One tribe had no central capital. The Durotriges of 
Dorset, whose initial resistance to Rome had to he broken 
by the storming ol numerous hiil-fi'i t'. - tlic Life of Ves- 
pasian mentions twenty in Wessex - were divided be- 
tween two centres, at Durn<'»no var ia (Donhester) and 
Jandinae (Ilchestcr). ThL ma} have been due to the 
separation of the two areas by the Blaekmore Forest 
(Alauua silva), just as in Claul the Voi'oniii of the Vau- 
close were governed from diflerent centres In llif'ir two 
main valleys. But tli<^ cleavage of a tribal area is for 
Britain so exceptional that ii is more easily regarded as an 
early arrangement intended to break the unity of tlr* 
tribe and perhaps to facilitate it', inclusion within the 
client kingdom of Cogidunmus. 

Uniformity, however, was no Roman constitutional 
fetish. Indeed, nothing is more char ac Leris tic of Roman 
imperial development than a readiness to work wnihin 
existing arrangements provided tht se cotdd be assimilated 
to Roman form. 'Fhe history of the northern tribes of 
Britain is an object lesson in the handling of this principle. 
Those permanently included within the pio/ince were 
two, the far-flung Brigantes, wrhose lands extended from 
sea to sea; and the Pari^l, possessors of eastern Yorkshire, 
thickly populated from of old. The Parisi had welcomed 
Roman merchants for a generation before they became 
part of the province in a.d, 71 ; and it was through their 
territory that the army of Cerealis carried out its main 
advance upon tlic Brigante.s. That this move was peace- 
fully received, if not welcomed, is shown by the subsc- 
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quent immunity of the tribe from permanent Roman 
garrisons, of which only one occurs, stationed at Der- 
ventio (Malton), the north-western gate over against the 
Brigantes. Derventio always remained a garriboned 
centre, and was much used Liter for the collection of 
grain for the army; but it may also liavc lepresentecl a 
standing insurance against an outburst of animosity 
between tribes. An immune area, however, where native 
custom reigned undisturbed, might well become a back- 
water: and among the Parisi the continuity of tribal 
institutions is rellccled in their administi alive airangc' 
ments. The capital, Petuaria, is still described in the 
middle of the second century a.d. as a vitus^ or village- 
community, and the significance of this appears in its 
name, which in Old British means Tourth*. There were, 
then, at least four such centres within the tribe, a develop- 
ment closely comparable with that described by Strabo 
as obtaining among the allied Gallic tribe of the Allo- 
broges. They lived, he states, ‘in village communities’. 
He adds, however, that of late the village which Wc^s 
their governing centre had been embellished so as to 
become a city. The comparison is illuminating, the moie 
so since the Parisi did not so eagerly take the second step 
towards Romanization. The inscription which mentions 
the vicus of Petuaria iccords the erection of a thea lie- 
stage by an aedilis, or junior principal magistrate, and 
this implies some degree of the new civility. But the plac e 
never grew into a town. Another aspect of the same pic - 
ture is afforded by the countryside. The houses of farming 
estates on the Yorkshire wolds early became Roman in 
build but their owners placidly eschewed all Roman 
amenities until the third ccnluiy a.d., preferring the 
ways of their forefathers consolidated, as it were, but little 
moderated. Here, then, is an area where Romanization 
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came late and precisely because the inhabitants, using 
their freedom of choice, held aloof from the brave new 
world. 

The wider area of tlie Brigantes offers potentially and 
exhibits in reality wider variation. The rich plain of York, 
which the legionary fortress of Eboracum dominated in 
the same way as Isca Silurum (Caerlcon) watched the 
Glamorgan sea-plain, was the fattest region of the tribe. 
Here lay its eighty-acre capital, Isurium Brigantum 
(Aldborough), at the crossing of the Ure. Here too an 
increasing number of fTrinirig estates has been recog- 
nized, the homes of the tribal aristocracy. Rut there are 
many thickly populated areas where this villa-life has not 
yet appeared, and where town- life is either modest or 
non-existent. Neither Craven nor Cleveland, both heavily 
exploited agricultural districts, have >el afforded such 
manifestations. Calderdaie, productive of inscriptions 
suggesting veteran land-settlements, seems without an 
urban centre. The Cuujbrian sea- plain, boasting at 
Luguvallium (Carlisle) a town of some size and preten- 
sions, has yielded no villa, though lensely studded with 
native farms. The Durham raagne* an limestone platear 
so far exhibits one villa only, but no town. These widely 
separated districts do not, however, comprise the whole- 
territory. '^I'he Pcniiincs and their passes, all I-.ancasliirt 
and Westmorland, most of Cumberland, and (if it 
belonged to the Brigantes at all) most of Derbyshire, 
present a T)icturc of lands under military occupation, 
policed and patrolled by pcnnaiiently stationed gan isons. 
flere the native communities of fell and forest, tied to 
their flocks and licrds, were kept fi(»m internecine strife 
and it seems that their little farms botli grew and spread. 
But neither the habit of life nor the economic level of such 
folk was conducive to an adoption of Roman ways. ITicir 
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market needs were few and could be met cither at tribal 
fairs or in the settlements lc3r entertainment and trading 
which grew up lound all but the wildest forts. So over a 
wide area of Brigantian territory martial law or its 
shadow reigned and the pax Romana spelt an unexciting 
daily life, pun* tualed by many duties to both tribal and 
central government. I or the rest the pattern of the civilian 
areas is certainly uneven, if not always now to be des- 
cried' and it empliasi-^es the lack of umty and political 
cohesion whivh had oiiginallv hi ought upon the tribe 
the yoke of Roman luk 1 oi people in this stage 
development the yoke was licavy ind the burden not 
light. 

The military oi Milage \*]u(h giew up outside a 

fort, had. howevci, an important pari to pkiy in tlie 
eConomK development of noitht rn Britain. Tt mud from 
the lust ha\c foinicd the centre foi a loral maiket as 
well as ininistcnnff to ih^ recreation of the soldiers, and 
devtlopnunt along these lines miglxt be so piomismg as 
to tempt the ervirig '^oldier into business and eventual 
retirement. Most of the buildings associated wdtli tlicm 
are long narrow shops oi taverns with an open front shut 
with sliding doors, and a large back room for goods or 
service. The proprietor and his family lived upon an 
upi.>er floor. With the institution of land settlements for 
serving soldiers m the third century a.d. these extra- 
mural settlements became more than ever the local 
centres. It is clear tliat some were very large. On or near 
Hadrian’s Wall the ma at Chesters, Chcsterholm, and 
Housesteads coveied an area larger than the fort. The 
Housesteads vtcus was associated in the fourth centur\ 
\.D. with a special gateway by which trade passed through 
the Wall to and from the territory beyond. The wide 
development of the ificus at the military supply depot at 
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Corbridgc made of it n virtual town. Air-photogi apliy ui 
Picrccbridgc (Co. Durliain) oi Old Carlisle (Cuinbei- 
land) and past ficld-obscrv^aticiri at Old Penrith (Cum- 
Ijerland) attest veiy large selilemeuts tlieie, where a 
militarj road-centre supplied the traiiic-routcs to a 
market. Ihe substantial shops ana taverns excavated m 
die nincteentli century at Buichcbter Co. Duihainj wit- 
ness a similar development for the same reasons. In Upper 
Gennany, as tlic frontier line advanced, not a few such 
settlements were leh without garrisons and, far from fad- 
ing out of cxistaicc. continued to grow into prosperous 
towns* In Britain examples of the same thing occur at 
Luguvallium (Carlisle) and Caturactoniura (Catterick 
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Brid-jc, Yorkshiic) 1 here arc, on the other lu iid in 
plac( > where thi^ dt\elopm'*nt ne\er Oi cuned It did n )t 
happen either in Wales, pacified though the countrv wa* , 
or in most lauds west of the Pennincs, and it is su^nifieant 
that tlie places wlitic U ocditrcd remained inipoilant 
traffic centics, related to ^ood acuicultui d Had. 

The tubes furthei north, in Lowland Scotlind, now 
within the piosincc and low outsid( it, weie m the 
luimcr event wholly subjeiUd to rniht ir\ conlnd \ 
difleicnre of treatment is disccrnilile I lie Votadini, 
whose tmitorv included Northumberland and Mid- 
lothian, w<rc tre'iUd m f^r more fiiendlv fashion thm 
their neighbouis the SeJgo\ le, the oik Unitois exhibit- 
ing few girnsons while the other is thickK sludded A 
similar disci imination was pn»])al'ly exercised between 
the Damnonn and the No\ ant le, but is lcs^ c iss to define 
Control ceitainl^ extended to native settlements dn 
Votadim were pnnnttcd still to dwell in then hill-top 
town on liaprain 1 i v, but the major lull forts ol the 
Selgosae shov no sucli licence, Rabcrslaw and the Noith 
Lildon stuocl cmpt\ and were occudk il bv Roman sign d- 
stations I hi^ p itlcin of contiol h id alu ady be« n cxc n- 
plificcl amrmg tin luJl folk ol Wales ind die Pi nnines 
Manv <f the Wdsh hill-forts are known to ha\e bci n 
emptied of tlicir inhabit in ts and rendered useless i 
defence There icm lined, reduced to lielplessness, onlv 
die farming communities ^vhic h ihc foi ts hid domin i*ed 
The Brigantiaii liill-foi t met the s«iine late indeed, the 
ictioii of destroying the-e north Bnti Ii strongholds be- 
came, like the destruction of Moorish kra iL, a by-woid 
lor military activity - ^dirue Moitroium attr^ia^, caste! la 
Bnganlurn^, In such areas, as on the Westmorland fells, 
Roman rule brought peace but hardly plenty. Yet it is 
well to recall that wilhm anv tribal area, ho\vev^r ( i\ il- 
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i/ed the clxief town and irs notables or iheir country^ 
seats, there were many small farmers among whom the 
scale of prospeiitv, varying in some degree according to 
their occupation, never ro^e high. The small farmers or 
crofters provided rents and Uixes for trilje and provincial 
goveiniiicnt. Their lads must Iroin lime to time have had 
to face the conscription officer, seeking liis periodical 
quota of army rc< 1 nits. This luif ki^roimd of toil and hard 
living is not who^i> black, but it^ u .n^'s a:c alw.i) n scmxbrc. 
They throw the Juglicr acliievcmcnts into biighler relief, 
xsliilc criiphasizii g the frw t that anc ient polite society 
was not bioadl> based. 

The fon\goiiig res lew c>f the \aiious Dritish towns and 
cantons plainly sliow^ tli it, as in Gaul, they were left t<; 
feel their own way towards a Roinanualion which pro- 
ceeded wherever possible within native fiamcw'ork. Jt 
reveals also that chc aseiagc British tribal notable caied 
more for his estates than for town-life, 'foe great Italian 
landowners had sprung from the towns ai^d made them 
their hcad(|uarter>: and in addition to the rountrs 
properties, their town-house was frequently closeh 
related to shops or fac toiies in w’hic i trades run by sla\e'- 
and freedrneu flourish ‘d. In tin's wav wealtli bred v/eallh 
Contrariwise, the Roniano-British landow ler was based 
upon the couuiry. For the mc'st part tlie town w'a^ for him 
an occasional iicics'.ilv r.ahoi diaii a permanent base oi 
operations. But the < le.aionolihe towns d('cf in fartshott 
that some of the tribal gentrv '"un*' to take the Roman 
attiliule, esiabli'«hing themselves in the towai for at least 
part of the year and presumably keeping a piofitable grip 
upon cantonal economic^ and local government. Tribal 
politics and family' cliques or rivahies will have played 
their part in dt tenniiiing what proportion of the tribal 
aristocracy adopted these new habits. Again, tlxose who 
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owned tlie real property of new value, such as the clay- 
land for tileries, the quarries for free-stone and flagging, 
the gravel for road-making, or the woods for timber, will 
have been ready to profit by the new building pro- 
gramme. But the momentum was larking to create a 
sufficiently large steady market, except in such a centre 
as London. The Romano-British towns thus tended to be 
small. It is remarkable how many of them, upon receiv- 
ing their walls or ramparts later in the second century 
A.D., settled down at a size of round about lOO acres. 
Some had unquestionably been larger. Calleva Atreba- 
tum (Silchester) had begun ambitiously at twice the size, 
Durovcrnuni Cantiorum (Canterbury) had a large subui b 
which was not included within fortifications. But Novio- 
magus Regnensium (Chichester), Venta Bclgarum (Win- 
chester), Ratae Coiitanorum (Leicester), and Isca 
Dumnonionim (Exeter) all settled down at the lOO-acre 
size without sign of strain or constriction. Isurium Brigan- 
tum (Aldliorough) w^as slightly smaller. Only Corinium 
Dobunnorum (Cirencester) remained exceptionally large, 
at over 200 acres, a size which puts it into the class of 
Verulamium (St Albans) and Viroconium Cornoviorum 
(Wroxeter). All were the capital towns of early allies and 
in such communities Romanization will have proceeded 
at a rapid pace amid favoured treatment. All, too, were 
set in fertile territory rich in comland, paj»ture, and 
timber. 

The only town among them all to have been fully 
excavated is Calleva Atrcbalum (Silchester). Allowance, 
too, must be made for the fact that these excavations 
were early, in many respects uncoordinated and of very 
uneven quality in execution. But the overall impression 
may be taken as a substantially accurate picture of a 
Romano-British town of the third and fourth centuries 
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A.D, It contained the administrative buildings and 
market-place, four pagan temples and a small but central 
Christian church, public baths, a large mansio for the 
Imperial Post, and a fine extramural amphitheatre. The 
town-wall was an impressive structure, with a large fosse 
outside it and imposing semi-nionumental gates. The 



Figure 8. Calleva Atrebatum (Silchester) ; a typical 
Roinano-Brilish tril^al capital 

main street was lined fairly thickly * jth shops and work- 
shops. There were about twenty-five really large houses 
and something like the same number of small ones, the 
former representing the houses of tribal notables, tlie 
latter the houses of administrators or merchants. To esti- 
mate accurately the population of such a place is diffi- 
culty it would perhaps be fair to reckon it at not less than 
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2500 on the showing of the plan. But if many timher 
structures were misaed this number may have been 
doubled or even trebled. On the medium reckoning, or 
even at the highest, the town was, however, no moie 
populous than a small market town of to-day; and, when 
it is considered how higlily self-sufficing countiy'^ folk of 
the period contrived to be, this estimate may not seem 
amiss. When the houses of the governing class are related 
to the cantonal council of 100 deairiones it iiiight mean 
that about oiie-quaiter had come to town while the rest 
remained dispersed in tlic canton, and this again would 
Jiot seem an unlikely figure. 

The public buildings of Clalleva (Silrhe.st^}, in com- 
mon with tliose of \^enta Silurum (Caerweril), are ol 
modest architectural design. At both places the town- 
hall {bacilli a) and iiiarkrt-place (forum) arc combined 
in a plan highly reminiscent of the legionar y head<iuartcrs 
building (pnneipia) and thought perhaps to derive from 
it. Others, however, have argued that tlie rcvei'sc is true. 
But, whatever the origins'll connexion, it may be regarded 
as certain that the military architect had much to do 
with the lay-out of British towns, since he was frequently 
called in for government-sponsored w'ork in the provinces. 
At Calleva substantial use was made of Italian marble in 
the decoration of the basilica, and its sculptures included 
a large stone statue of the qenius, Tulela or guardian 
deity of the canton and a large Imperial bronze statue in 
armour The Baths of Calleva are again reminiscent of 
military type, tliough as time went on they became less 
so. In this specialized field of building technique an inter- 
cliange of civilian and military architecture is even more 
likely. 

It has already been noted that the status of the cantonal 
capitals is uncertain. But it may be regarded as sure that 
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the magistrates at least would become Roman citizens 
upon entering office. This practice was founded upon a 
very ancient political custom in the Roman world by 
^vhich allies of equally civilized status received the citi- 
zenship for their whole oido of decunoncs>y while among 
tiio .e of lesser t uUui al ac hievement the privilege was con- 
fined to h(»ldcrs of the higher magistracies. Nor need it be 
doubted that upgrading will have taken place in com- 
munities a I fust more backward. It must be remembered 
that in A.n. 213 the citizenship was granted outright, 
exeept in a limited nunil)er of specified classes, to all free- 
born individuals wdthiu the Einjuie. 

I’he executive officers who carried out the work of the 
diciiiioms or otdo splcvdidisHhws^ as the cantonal senate 
was called, were lew in number, 'rherc were four princi- 
j^al magistrates, two senior, the duovm lutedicundo, and 
two junior, tlic diiovtn aeddes, all elected annually. The 
senior pair were concerned w'ith the administration of 
justice on all civil ca es below a certain value and minor 
« riminal cases. Civil rases ol high value and criminal 
cases invuKirig capital punishment went to the Roman 
go\er Tier’s ccriirts 01 to lii^ juridical deputy, the legatus 
iuridicus, which weic held at assize centres (ronveitius), 
of which the location in Britain ia unknown. All cases be- 
tween Roman citi/ens Avent to Rom m courts as a matter 
of course. The jiinioi pair were concenied wdth the letting 
of contracts, the upkeep and rcpaii of public biuldings, or 
installations. Both sets ol magistrates? celebrated their 
election to office by games, entertainments, or gifts to the 
coimnunity in the Roman manner; an acdili^ is seen pre- 
senting a new stagc-fiont to the local theatre at Petuaria 
(Brough on Humber). 

On the fiscal Adc the dechriones were legally respon- 
sible for the collection of the Roman ])rovir.cial taxation 
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in money and kind. They also determined and collected 
such local taxation as the tribal council saw fit to levy. 
They were not initially responsible, however, for the 
assessment of the Roman taxes, which comprised a land- 
tax {tnbutum soli) and a poll-tax {tubulvm capitis). These 
were earned out by the Romaji cemitorcs^ or census 
officers, and involved the compilation of a detailed list 
of populace, property, produce, and animals, upon 
which the initial taxation was based. The first census and 
subsequent general levisions were earned out by a sena- 
torial special commissioner, of high reputation and 
probity. But the intermediate adjustments, rendered 
nec cssary by transfers of property, were carj^ied out every 
five years by the tribal authority. For that occasion the 
two scnioi magistrates vveie chosen with especial care 
and received the title duooin qutnqucnmleSy an honour 
valued for Us indication of public uust and esteem. The 
revisions thus earned out would be agiecd with the 
department of the procurator, the Imperial officer of 
equestrian standing stationed in London, who was 
responsible for the collection of the provincial taxes. 

The money taxes wcic paid into the Imperial Treasury. 
The taxes in kind were delivered to the Imperial services 
for which they were levied. The corn-tax, for example, 
was mostly paid to the army authorities, and the civitcux 
responsible lor payment had to deliver li at the point 
indicated by them, bur h a collecting depot was established 
during the first fifty years of the province at Rutupiae 
(Richborough), whence supplies were shipped north- 
wards for campaigns. But Tacitus also speaks of long and 
awkward deliveries, which implies direct servicing of 
permanent garrisons as well. The financial and physical 
responsibility for the task fell upon the canton concerned. 

The upkeep of cantonal roads fell upon the community 
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also, and for such main roads as were laid out and 
engineered by the central government the canton was 
required to provide materials and labour-gangs, who 
would work under supervision of ti)e Roman military 
engineers. These roads comprised not only tlie trunk 
roads necessary for provincial communication and 
strategy, but the secondary roads wliicli opened up the 
territory of the canton and linked its minor administra- 
tive centres. Anyone who secs the Roman south-west road 
streaking through the Wiltshire and Dorset downlands 
to-day, with its twenty-live fool central causeway and the 
cleared belt defined by ditch and bank on either side of 
it, will get a griin idea of the w'ork wliich the fivttatei had 
to perform. Even to-day llic remains strike the eye almost 
as forcibly as a railway track. In addition to the con- 
struction and maintenance of the principal roads to the 
pattern and satisfaction of the central authorities, there 
was the upkeep of the Imperial Post. This elaborate 
sejvice of courier-gigs, coacl'cs, and heavy wagons was 
established for the use of Imperial ofFuials. It was not, 
like the modern Postal service, a government institute >n 
run for the benefit of the public, but a service operated at 
public expense for the use of the government. The roads 
on which such a service ran were limited: the Antoninc 
Itinerary, a document of the early third < entury a.d., 
with later alterations, gives a list for the whole Empire, in 
which Britain has sixteen routes thus equipped. Radiat- 
ing from London, they serve all the cani^onal capitals and 
cover the principal lines of penetration in the military 
areas. I'hey are not always the most direct routes but 
they represent the principal traffic lines and arc arranged 
in relation to the two principal fiscal centres of the time 
in the island, namely, London and York. As the work 
indicates, without diflferentiation, the roads were pro- 
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vided at about Iwelve-mile stages (tliose of the military 
districts are longci) with thanging-statious {mulaiiorcs)^ 
where liorscs could be caanged, and rest-houses {mrn- 
stones)^ where accoriiinodauon for the night was pro- 
vided. The communities were expected to furnish and 
feed suflicicnt hoi’se*^ lor the tiaJflic - requisitioning miglit 
be resorted to in case of failure - and to keep the rest- 
houses in good order, furnishing them with Inel and ihe 
bare necessities of food. In the Ccipital towns the lest- 
houscs {Piansionc^) were laige and commodious stiuc- 
tures with bath-house attached. The upkeep of all lliesc 
inslalHtions and equipment and the general cost of niain- 
tcnance of vehicles, represented a substantial buielcn 
whuh must have lallcii vfiy liiMvily upoii the cmlal \ 
througli which the heaviest traflie passed, for example, 
Vcrulamiura (St Albans), Duroveinum (danteibuiy), or 
Calleva (Silchestei), 

Two site's or establishments connected with towns or 
settlements fall to be described among the urban institu- 
tions of Roman Britain, although neither was a normal 
towai. These are the spas of Aquae Sulis (Bath) and 
Aquae Arncinetiac (Buxton). Aquae Sulis, whose pie'id- 
ing dcit) was Sul Minerva, was in fac t a small town of 
about twenty-two acres, and its defensive wall, built m 
later Roman da\s, embodied in its masonry many tomb- 
stones of earlier inhabitants. But all structures inside the 
walls seem to have been dw^arftd by the great curative 
Batiis, the largest of their kmd known in western Lurope. 
The establishment as now visible seems to have been 
designed originally as three great swmuring-baths or 
plunge-baths arranged in series, the laigesi, now tlie 
Great Bath, certainly at first uncovered and flanked by 
well-proportioned colonnades with alcoves. The water 
issues from a very deep and copious natural spring, at the 
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high temperature of 120'^ Fahrenheit, and thus offers 
pleasant bathing apart from its curative pn>pcrtics, bene- 
ficial in cases ol rhninialic and scrofulous complaints. If 
there also existed as part of the original concern hot baths 
of ihe everyday kind, dissociated from ^pas, their position 
is unknown. But later these appear at both ends of the 
building and exhibit many signs of repeated renewal and 
alteration. The Great Bath was also altered and improved 
by being roofed ac ross by a great tunnel vault, with large 
open lunettes at each end, reminiscent of a railway 
station, from which the steam could escape. This huge 
vault, some thirty-five feet in span, demanded a massive 
stiengtheiiing of the portico piers, which were used to 
carry it, while the portico and its niches were converted 
by cross-ribbed arches into veritable Hying buttresses, 
bringing the stresses down to earth. The highly ambitious 
and luxurious architectural scheme, which brought to 
Britain an example of thoroughly experienced Roman 
architecture, has not received the attention which it 
deserves. 

No less notable are the architectural details. Ihe out- 
standing pieces arc the pediment and associated columns, 
f<ipitals and entablature belonging to the temple of Sul 
Miner\\T. The pediment, with its remarkable shield sup- 
ported by flying \hcturies, is mentioned clsewhcic (p. 102). 
But it may be remarked here that the capitals and 
entablature lank with the best sculptuie of the Three 
Gauls and remind us that sculptors iiom the ChartrcN 
distiict were at work in Bath. The Wall of the Foiii 
Seasons, dedicated by oflicials of a gild, is a conven- 
tional piece of architectural panelling, but the figured 
panels are endowed with both grace and vigour. There 
are also seen some notable decorated mouldings from a 
free-standing monument with four niches set back to back 
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in pairs; while the coping designed as a mastiff biting a 
stag is one of those pieces of provincial art in which 
Roman and medieval craftsmen seem to approach one 
another across the Dark Age which divided them. It is 
not the only piece of its kind at Bath. There is an oddly 
medieval air about the pewter stag which serves as a 
candelabrum. Less anticipatory but no less curious is the 
large pewter mask or metope figuring a deity with painted 
beard and inoustaclie and native style of hair-dressing ; 
this is an old god of sea and water, comparable with the 
occujiant of the great pcchmenlal shield, Manwvdd oi 
his like, of whom Siil Minerva, the goddess of the sacred 
spring, was presuniably a daughter. Sul Minerva herseJf 
IS 1 epi esented ]>y a famous bmnze liead. commented upon 
elsewhere m this chapter (p. io8). The Roman spa at Bath 
is, in short, not only remarkable among the architectural 
remains of Roman Britain, but more than holds its own 
in comparison with other curative establishments in the 
Roman world, as is evident from known plans. The 
Romans themselves were not, however, interested in this 
point: for them the most notable thing about these ‘richlv 
adorned baths* w'as the curious fuel used upon the altars 
of the goddess, *whi( li did not waste away but turned to 
stony lumps’. This was the Somersetshire coal, a freakish 
fuel to Roman experience in gencial, though in fact coal 
was much used in Roman Biitain (see p, 159). 

In contrast with the notable relies and substantial 
information available concerning Aquae Sulis, the Bux- 
ton waters, Aquae Arnemetiae, afford all too bttle evi- 
dence of their Roman use. Inhere is a reliable statement 
that lead-lined batlis, associated with Roman structures, 
were seen in the late seventeenth century and further 
remains in 1 780, all close to St Anne’s well. St Anne her- 
self may, indeed, well be the Christian version of Ame- 
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metia, the patron goddess of the spring in Roman days, 
whose name is Celtic and means ‘She who dwelt over 
against the sacred grove’. For the rest, the site had been, 
like Bath, in Roman military occupation during its 
eailicst days, when its tepid waters were no doubt first 
obscived. But, unlike Bath, it always remained on the 
fringc of the military ^ea. In this it resembles such places 
Wiesbaden f Aquae Mattiacoium) or BadenwciJei, 
which lay close bcliind the mililaiy zone of Roman 
(Germany, and attracted a numerous public of botii 
)ldiei*s and The social pleasure^ of ^u^'li spn*? 

(ountod for at hasi as much as their cnrati’^e qualities, 
and they wnc pleasant ic.sOi*is for soldiers or officials on 
leave or for cKihaiis on liolid-uv. 

I’he smaller centres widiiu tribal territories hav'' 
already been mentioned in connexion with the great 
riads. Flam the tribal point of v^cw tlie most important 
were those which perpetuated the ancient organization 
of the territory^. Oltic tubes weie divided, for purposes 
of local government and for the raising of warn' >r bands, 
into pa^t or cmiac\ and in some Conrincntal tribes the 
pa^us was retained as a basis for army ccruitraent in the 
service of Rome. Whatever its title, however, the local 
unit of territory, w^ith its local magistrates, performed on a 
smaller and still more limited scale the functions of the 
ti'ibal magistrates in the cantonal capital. Such units, too, 
were of importance in fiscal organization, particularly in 
relation to the 'oilcction of taxes in kind ; and this explains 
the interest of the Roman government in seeing tliat they 
were linked by the main road svstem. The little that is 
known about the internal arrangement of such to^vnships 
is due to air-photography. It is clear that they were 
loosely planned, usually spreading out irregularly firom 
the main oad tliat passed tlirough them. Accordingly, 
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the plan of their walls is seldom regular: Kenc hosier is an 
irregular hexagon, Giies^erton an ovoid, Alchester and 
Dorchester (Oxon) are sub-rectangular. But Alcheslcr 
contained something like a little foium^ if it was not a 
temple-precinct: Kcnchestcr possessed a fine batli build- 
ing and some houses embellished wdth sumptuous pat- 
terned mosaic pavements. Ail possessed numerous shops 
and worksJiops, indicative of tiieir importance as local 
market centres; and these conformed to the normal t^pe 
with narrow frontage and much deptli and an upper 
^torc) for the pio])iietor*s dwelling. Some towns were the 
stations of Imperial ofhcials: Dorchester (Okoji.) housed 
a beneJiciariHSy a iiiihtaiy officer seconded fb special duty 
often in connexion with road and river traffic or tax- 
collecting or both ; at Ii Chester, amid rich horse-pastuies, 
was quartered a strator^ or remount olficer. facts of this 
kind demonstrate collectively that these small places had 
their own part to plav in tlie administration of the c anton 
and ill the widei raimfications of Imperial taxation, but 
their remains are for the most part eloquent of modern 
neglect rather than ancient history. 

It follows, howcvei, that, for the sake ol ensuring the 
safe-keeping of the administiative and local taxation- 
lecords or stores contained within ihc^e small places, the 
provincial government saw to it that such centres were 
walled. Examples ol the kind are the Oxfordsliire centres 
of Alchester and Dorchester, the Norlhamptonshirc 
irehester, the Lincolnshire Horncastle and Caistor on the 
Wolds, Kenchester in Herefordshire, Chesterford in 
Essex, Gaister by Yarmouth in Norfolk. Gatterick and 
Norton in Yorkshire. Norton was one of the pagus centres 
of the Parisi, while Kenchester and Gatterick lay on 
Imperial post-roads. But the other examples here selected 
have been ebosen for their connexion with byc-roads, 
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lest they should be confused with the posting-stations 
associated with arterial routes. Many of these stations, 
presumably the mansionesy were also walled; and some 
were local road-centres of such importance that they 
mu^t be regarded as performing a double function. Good 
examples of this sort on tlic itunk rtjads are Rochester 
(Kent), Towcester (Northamptonshire). Baldock (Hert- 
fordshire), Great Center ion (Rutland), Chesteiton 
(Noithainptonshire), Wall (Staffordshire), Mildenhall 
(Wiltshire), and Dioitwich (Won estershire). By contrast, 
there were important road-junctions where no settlement 
ol any iiupc)rlanre appeals to have existed, Badbury in 
Dorset, Olil Sarum in Wiltshire, and Pligh Cross in 
Leicestershire arc striking cases, liixamples abound of 
walled posting-stations which can hardly be considered 
large enougli to rank as pa(>us-{.Qntxo% and there may }>e 
instanced Penkridge (Staftbrdshire), Mancetter (Leices- 
tershire), Ancaster and Littleborough (Lincolnshire), 
LcintA/ardiiie (Herefordshire^ and East Stoke (Notting- 
hamshire). 

The provision of defensive walls fot all these centres 
might seem to indicate that the provit ce was unusually 
troubled by raiders or by outbursts of local unrest. But 
in the Roman Empire this emphasis upon fortification of 
critical points was normal. In tlie absence oi an effec- 
tively co-ordinated police force, it was impoilant to 
ensure in advance that opportunities r‘)r brigandage or 
local pe.asant r’’ sings were eliminated by securing travel- 
lers’ rests and local administrative or fiscal centres against 
them. That brigandage was in general effectively checked 
and restrained - its punisliment by crucifixion or lacera- 
w tion by wild beasts was sufliciently severe - is attested by 
the open and carefree villa system obtaining all over tlie 
province. But prevention came before cure, and this 

RB-4 
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explains conditions which look at first sight almost like a 
contradiction in terms. 

The responsibilities of local government and increasing 
fiscal burdens tended in the later Empire to convert the 
decurionate, as membership of the tribal council was 
called, from an honour to an anxiety. But in the earlier 
Empire it was a prized distinction and an object of family 
ambition and rivalry. In Gaul, where such rivalry 
{aemulatio) laid the foundations of the French emulation, 
the effect was to run communities into heavy expenditure' 
upon building programmes, financed both from public 
funds and private pockets. In Britain there must have 
been something of this, but it cannot bc*claimed as an 
outstanding feature of Romano-Britisli lown-hfr. 'Fills 
contrast is plainly due to a different attitude in Britain 
towards Romanization and its implications, and it has 
been held by notable authorities that it was based upon 
the relative poverty of British cantons as compared with 
the Gallic civitates. But, il the Gallic manifestation of 
public spirit was due to an outlook characteristic of the 
proviiifc, it should not be forgotten dial Tacitus cited 
certain peculiarities native to Britain; and prominent 
among these was the habit, no less clearly ancestral than 
Emulation y of acquiescence in taxes ajul demands, so long 
as justice was observed. It may be asktd what cOect, as 
compared with Gaul, such an attitude may have had 
upon the relations between British landowners and their 
tenants, or upon cantonal taxation.'* If the exactions of 
the great Gallic landlords tended to provoke ihcir 
tenantry to revolt and outlawry, British landlords were 
presumably held by public opinion to fairer conditions, 
which resulted iu less wealth and lliereforc less oppor- 
tunity or temptation to give way to family or cantonal 
rivalries. The moderating effect of such an attitude upon 
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both cantonal building programmes and private muni- 
ficence would produce a world which was more drab yet 
more kindly, and lives that were more humdrum yet 
more humane. It is perhaps, then, no accident that the 
diflference in mode between the provincial characters 
matches the contrast in outward show. It may also well 
explain why in the second century, wlien taxation and 
exactions had not yet hccoine a pressing public evil, the 
British landowners did not base themselves in large 
numbers upon the town as well as the couiitry\ Absentee 
landlordism did not suit the pockets of the majority. 

The eflc^ct of this rcstr.:*ined indulgence in the attr ic- 
tions of town-life s\as not, however, everywhese the same, 
nor did it remain constant. A striking c tisc is provided by 
Verulamium, where excavation showed that the resi- 
dential quarter, which was so prosperous in the second 
century a.d., became ramshackle in the extreme by the 
close of the third. ThJs decline may represent not so much 
the Icdling fortunes of the to vn curtailment by iiiral 
capitalists of the least binduig of their obligations. When 
confidence was restored bv the new government of (>)n- 
stantius, and oppoitaiiit\ by the aciu d presence of the 
Caesar, not only did the reddential quarter take on a new 
lease of life, but considerable suras of cantoirii or private 
money were spent upon ihc erection, rc^u>ration, or 
enlargement of public buildings. The residential and pub- 
lic activity go together, for tiic spendin^> of money upon 
contracts and m itcrlals attracted agam to town those 
owners of real estate to whom the spending of money on 
public works meant profits. It should be remarked that 
all the knc»^\n buildii g on a grand s^^ale is concerned 
with public amenities: die theatie is enlai^ed and 
embellished, the market-liall is rebuilt in new style, and 
the road between them is spanned by a triumphal arch. 
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Politically, it no doubt implied a new programme of self- 
advertisement on the part of those who had not been 
prominent supporters of the recent usurper regime, and 
it may well represent new blood in cantonal politics and 
new opportunities in public life. 

This quite notable revival on the spectacular side of 
town-life did not last long. Three generations later the 
theatre was in complete decay and most of the piivatc 
houses inhabited by tolk who had no care for their 
decorations. The fate of the theatre was positi\el> stait- 
ling. Tlic area in front of the stage was gradually buried 
man) feel deep in lipped rubbisli, high in vegetable con- 
tent, (onlaiiiing ir.any thousands of tlir in^ic:lu^lcant 
coins of the last quarter of the fourth centuiy ; and 
such a deposit can hardly represent anything but the 
stveeping or periodic cleaning of trodden refuse Ironi a 
market area, where large (juantities of small change were 
(ontinuallv pasang. Thus, although Verulamium had 
lost its theatrical performances - and ascendant C'hiistian 
feeling of the period would have deemed this gain rather 
than loss - it retained its importance as a maiket centre. 
This state of affedrs must in fact have continued into the 
third decade of the 6fth century a.d., when St Germanus 
was able to meet tJie notables of the town, in order to 
correct their heretical tendencies, and found them In a 
state of prosperity 1 he evidence thus comes into perspec- 
tive. I’hc residential quarter of the tc>wn had in fact been 
decaying; but it is not to be supposed that the notables in 
splendid raiment who met St Gerraanus lived in hovels 
and spent all their money upon their backs. They must 
have represented, as tradition would demand, the can- 
tonal magnates assembled for the purpose. The town 
around them, however, was not deserted. Its prosperity 
was concentrated in the shops and workshops which have 
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SO far remained uncxravated. The environment of these, 
as ihe archaeology of any medieval city will show, might 
be squalid indeed, and the town none the less prosperous. 
Accordingly the picture of decay based upon material 
evidence applies to certain phases of town-life only and 
not to all its essential elt mciits. If the tribal notables had 
ceased to mfike lown-bfe a cultural factor in their lives, 
there were still many lesser folk who found the tf»wn and, 
abo\c all, its protective rino of walls, a source and con- 
dition of mercantile livelihood and profit. 

Tin's change in ih^ fliaracter of the Romauo-British 
towns was luu ccnfincd to the cantonal capitals. The 
colmia of landuni fLiiicohi), founded at tlic close of the 
first century A.D., had begun its existcnc'c as a chartered 
tow^n of privileged di«-tliaig< d soldiers, mostly lc*gionarics. 
Living in a small and rigidly plaiuK'd town of souk* forty 
acres, and initially supported by grants of mvuic'y and of 
land in the vicinity, they fo -med from the first a com- 
munity atira« tive to traders and ready to invest in com- 
mercial enterprises. The town lIu.-> grew, and *it the open- 
ing of the thiid century a.i;. received au exterusion to its 
walls which more than doulded its size. TJiis brought 
Lindum down-hill to the Withain and to iht associated 
canals bclwc(‘n the Fens and the IVent. At this peak of 
prosperity, as excavations have shown, the Ic'WTr town 
contained handsome and lavislily decorated buildings 
extending some distance behind the niuin street. But in 
the fourth century a.d. the buildings in question were 
totally dismantled and their sites were occupied by mod- 
est structures of non-moiiuinent<il character, later honey- 
combed in turn by medieval cess-pits. The decline in 
splendour tvould seem to imply that in lat e-Roman 
Lincoln the same factors were operating as in the cantonal 
capitals. The monumental quality of the place, which 
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had been the pride of Hs founders and their successors, 
was submerged in a flood of traders’ establishments, 
whether shops or workshops 

Another town in which the decay of public buildings 
did not spell an end to ill piospeiity w is Viroconiiim 
(Wroxeter) 1 Ip> place had oiii^’inall) grown up out of 
militarv triding s(t dement, to vvhich had been ti ins- 
feried, at a date not yet established, the governin^^ centie 
of tbeConios ii It is b> uc nit the onh site in Ihitaiii 
where a natue capital rune io occupy, picsumdiK by 
go veinmii It'll oidininct, an ci->tuhilt Roman imluaiy 
silt. Connuiin Dobunnoiuni (C iitnccstca) and l^uiiuni 
Bnganluin ( A^ldboiough) are prosed exampks Ritic 
( ontanonirn (1 eicc ster) is almost rert unlv aiiotlu i , iiid 
111 e\ery case the dcieimming factoi was ccitainly the 
'e idv-medt ss st^'ni of commiinu atioir whic h the Rom<in 
military enjiucc T jCmol >\mg tioopsand thelnbalcoivee, 
h m 1 .die idy piovidcd. At \no<onium the ribbon- 
dtselopmcnt of rradcib’ shoj s along the mnu road 
cu ited, IS on illy it Vcrulimii lu the m un stietl of 
tilt town. As at VtiuhTmum il o, though upon much 
less substantial c\idcricc, the town is thought to li<tve 
begun widi eartOwcik di femes (utlosinnr about lOO 
acres Certain it is that under JTadnin, m the years a d 
129-JO, there was dedKatccl the large m irkcl-placc and 
town-hall of t tie cnlaigcJ town, 180 urcs m size. Tins 
town, of which large 'iteas aie well known from aii- 
photography, is noteworthy for the substantial uianber of 
sumptuous town-houses, and the it c ni be no dvmbt of 
the fillip which the visit of Hidrian to the province m 
A.D. 121 and his ‘subsequent mten st had given to Romau- 
ization among the governing classes of tlie Comovii. But 
later days brought with them two successive blow to 
civic pride. In the later second century \ o the m iiket- 
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plare and town-hall were burnt down. In a.d. 296, when 
the fortress at Chester was also destroyed, the same build- 
ings were involved in a second fire ajid never again 
reconstructed. Ihroughout the fourth century a.d. this 
principal site lay derelict and occupied by booths and 
woikshop' shacks, while the community presumably used 
as civic (»lTiccs tli«i inarkct-liLc building across the street. 
Yet other amenities had not disappeared. Adjacent to the 
market-hall lay tlic town bat ns, a modest but not incom- 
modious suite, to w^ikh the hall-likc building may once, 
as ar Rptc*t H Leicester), have formed a social entrance 
hall or f These Batlis lasted in good working order 
until the eighties of ihe fourth century a.d., when the 
miJitaiy occupation of Chester rame t(' an end and ceased 
to provide the necessary shield from Irish raids. During 
all this period, however, and even after the Baths in turn 
had been destroyed tlie shops on the main street con- 
tinuerl to function and prosper. In the end the wheel of 
fortune seems indeed lo have conic full circle, as if the 
town flni^hed its existence as it began, by rilibon develop- 
ment of traders along the arterial ro..d. More informa- 
tion is, however, needed a;» to the fate of the large houses. 
One, near the main street, continued to be occupied in 
fair order untd the riglitics. Here thf re may be an indica- 
tion of contrast with Venilamium. If barbarian raids had 
already beciime sciious in the north-ivcst by the close of 
the tliird centur>^ ad., their effect 1.’ r have been to 
drive the otvners of estates into the shelter of the walled 
town. As between the devil of Roman tax-collection and 
the deep sea of barbarism, they may }ia\e chosen the evil 
which they knew better The effect of such a choice 
would be to add to the trades population the cantonal 
magnates, whose estatets would be run by bailiffs, taking 
the risk of raids but not offering as hpstages to fortune the 
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wealth or the attractive slaves of a well-appointed country 
house. As will appear btlow, when country' estates are 
discussed, examples exist of country houses where some- 
thing like a flight from the country might be thought to 
have taken place. At Isurium Brigantum this almost cer- 
tainly happened. The large and wealthy houses have pro- 
duced mosaic pavements, of which the style is not earlier 
than the fourth century a.d., while those in the north- 
west quaiter ol the town, which are reconstiuc ted and 
late, are associated with fourih-ccnturY coins. Tt would 
seem, therefoie, that the fourth-century town housed a 
substantia 1 number of cantonal magnates, diftering in 
this resper t from Verulanunm. 

Structural evidence concerning the quality of latcr- 
R man social life in the extensively exctUMtcd towns of 
C^Jlcva (SHc heater) and Venta Siluinm (CHaeiwent) is 
almost completeK lacking. The excavators, reaping their 
harvest from tlie lower levels, paid little attention to the 
top lasers, whicli afloiclcd more fragmentary if no less 
p’*<.cious evidence for the latest history’ of these towns. 
Although recent ex( avation at Gaerwent has furnislied 
evidence of late fourlh-ccntiuy trading and manufactur- 
ing activity on the main street, the picture afforded is 
hardly large enough to form the basis for general infer- 
ence. But both towns yielded ^o large a quantity of Lite 
fourth-ccntury coins, including copies based upon them 
or clipped coinage, and Silchester in particular so much 
late fourth-rent urv pottery, that there can be no doubt 
of a vigorous town-life in both places, whatever social 
elements composed it. At Venta Silurum (Gaerwent), 
indeed, the buildings of the town liad always been simple 
and unpretensious. Not only is the size of the place and 
the scale of its buildings small, but the principal houses, 
if provincial-Roman in plan, were most modestly 
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equipped. Mosaic pavements and heated rooms were rare 
and bath-suites still rarer. ‘Comfort without luxury* was 
the Silurian fashion, and must be regarded as reflecting 
the lower economic standards of a canton possessing much 
i?])lan(l territory and tirest, not to mention their tliirty 
gears’ initial hostility to Rome. 

Another development, however, must have taken place 
of which archaeology has yet afforded little evidence. As 
these communities became isolated in the fifth century 
A.D. and as the lands about them became less safe, lliey 
must have depended increasingly for their food-supply 
upon local harvests. A story has in fact survived of the 
timely relief of famine in ’‘ixth-century Isca Dumnonio- 
rum (Exeter) by the arrival of a storrn-driven corn-ship. 
It has been suggested with great likelihood that tiie Dark- 
Age system of dykes on the approaches to Cal leva (Sil- 
cliester) in fact indicates the limits of the lands upon 
wliich the food-supuly of the tow'n depended and wliich 
ii w^as vital to conserve. Soiacthmg oftlie same kind has 
been postulated for London and the similarity between 
the two systems is certainly close. If this interpretation 
bt correct, Britain has yielded arcbaeolctoical evidence 
of a stage in urban devolution rare indeed and precious 
to the historian. 

As the picture of Romano-British urban civilization 
emerges, sometimes liglit and often dark, it becomes clear 
that the whole composition must liave been flat and un- 
inspired when compared with the cities in southern 
Europe or even with many towns north of the Cevennes. 
There are, moreover, certain concrete particulars in 
which more than a general comparison can be made. 
Two very closely connected material achievements of 
Roman civilization are sewerage and water-supplies. It 
is certain that in Britain, as in Gaul, the majority of can- 
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tonal capitals did not possess a general sewerage system. 
Sewers are entirely absent at Galleva (Silchester), where 
the Baths, for example, Jiave their own special outflow 
unronnectf^d with any general scheme. Venta Silurum 
(Caerwent) and Venta Icenorum (Caister by Norwich) 
both exhibit the same deficiency, though all these towns 
had a chess-board plan of streets. Nor has chance excava- 
tion ever hinted at the existence of any system of the kind 
in other cantonal centres. But at Lindurn (fancoln), con- 
structed by Roman contractors for Roman ex-sei'v icemen 
colonists, there is an elaborate system of maiti sewers 
with man-holes and feeders, which was laid down over 
an area somewhat larger than that of the coloma wlien 
walled. I’liis brings J/mdum into line willi the principal 
cities of the Empiie. No record exists of a similar system 
at Cainulodunum (Qflehester) or Glevum (Gloucester), 
which so closely resembles Lindurn in other features: fmt 
this docs not dispi ove i^-s possible existence at either place. 
Water supplies are better atteste I, but no example is 
known of the grandiose aqueducts which fed distant 
spiings to so many Roman towns. An obvious candidate 
for such a scheme would be Loiidiniuin (London). 
Iiindum, however, boasted a very remarkable water- 
supply, pumped up to the town from springs lying to the 
noith-east through a rare t>pc of water-main comprising 
tile pipes very hca\ily jacketed in concicle. The main 
apparently possessed at least one branch serving the 
extended town, but within the walls nothing is known of 
distributive methods. Several cantonal capitals, on the 
other hand, were served by a gravity supply carried 
below ground in timber pipes united by iron collars, 
which have appeared at Galleva Atrebatum (Silchester), 
Venta Silurum (Caerwent), and Venta Icenorum 
(Caister by Norwich), This type of conveyance was much 
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favoured by military cnqineers, for tlie obvious reason 
that the pipe-line was hidden Irom sif^ht below ground, 
and numerous examples of such s) >tems are associated 
with Roman fortresses and forts in Britain, as in other 
ftondcr provhwcs. For urban use the disadvantage of 
sudi in-tallations is the need for apparatus, Mirli as 
buckets, pum])s or watcr-wiiecK, to raise the water to a 
convenient level aftei it ha^ reached its tc^miiiial dislribii- 
tion-lank. Another type of supply is tlie ojien leet or 
water-course, of which an example nine miles long fed 
Durnoriovaria (Dorchester, Doi^et), while *i duct of a 
similar kind seems to have been planned for Ratac 
(Leicester), but failed, as such projects sometimes did, 
owing to lack of skill in levelling. Such open conduits arc 
also known to ihe mdilaiy, and are matched on Hadrian’s 
Wall at Acsica (Greatch esters). Only Viroconium 
(WVoxeter) furni''hes evidence for a supplv reaching the 
town at a height su heient to serve lead and timber pipe- 
lines for piivate distiilniuuri and an overilow {aqua 
cadiua) for a street-side leet, ('funparable watli Holison’s 
Conduit in Cambridge*. The Wroxetc r leet was here and 
there tapped by sluices for flusliing j rivatc latrines. The 
system is thus sufficiently developed to afford special sup- 
plies of both drinking-water and flTishing-watcr to piivi- 
leged folk. In this respect Viroconium is as lar advanced 
as most Roman towns, w^here supplies were coiiccived as 
intended first for public fountains, the u for Baths and only 
thereafter, availability might dictate, for the private 
consumer. 

In respect of its public water supplies, Britain thus com- 
pares not so ill with other frontiet piovinccs, though it 
falls far short of the best Mediterranean standards. Other 
bases of comparison are hard to find, though artistic 
material provides highly interesting information. Here it 
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may be remarked that, although the amount of Romano- 
British public art is small, its pauritv must be related to 
the continuity o< habitation and consequent destruction 
of Roman levels v^hich is a feature of most of the impoi- 
t int lown-sitcv m Britain \mong survi\ ing works, the 
bron/e heads from life si/cd statues of Claudius, origi- 
ns 11> from Camulovlunum (CoUhestfr), or of IT idrian, 
fiom Loiidiniuin fl ondori), irc not hist-cliss woiks, but 
the\ arc good e\iimples of the class of statue comniis- 
sioncd b> provimiil ccnlKs, and hold their ovn with 
odid pioxincial ^volk:s of tli-- kind llic Yoik held in 
‘=toric of C msimtinr on the other hand, is a hu nJv not- 
V piece of woik b\ iiiv stindaid foifits povwcr and 
St} "e wj itUeied the ugh it is, it not lost the ii 'diness 
and \iiiht\ of touch which is its cmtstaniling chiia^tens- 
tic 1 11 >t among portraits of Const intiue in d Ate it takcis 
a first pi ICC nnong them U r its dramitiC foite \mong 
r/tit-sf it us, Si 1 Minej\ i from Bitb, goddess of ^quie 
S ills, IS a j)os»ti\eJN attia^tne purs with a firm < 1 issic 
1C tr unt worthy of a Prt-Raph iclite studio I he shield- 
enibl«x/oned pv.dimciit from lui temj le is a bold and 
oiipmal treatment of a ha^.kne\ed design which lifts it 
out of tJie commonplace into the rcilin ofxigoious and 
sensitive art I roin what is known of this public work and 
Its q iaht\ tiic pi ovine e in its hey-day cannot be held 
lacking either in public taste or the means to gratify it, 
and Its <?tandarc^s of taste cannot be dismissed as iic gUgible, 
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THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Roman villas are so old and well-established a part of 
Roxnano-British arclncolosjry that they require, para- 
doxically, some explanation. Most have been recognized, 
and many rendered faniou<!, through the discovery of 
their mosaic pavements, which by modern standards 
would belong to sumptuous country houses. But while 
country houses erected for pleasure existc d m the Roman 
world, they were almost exclusively the privili^gc of the 
very wealthy. The normal Roman villa was not a liability 
of this kind but a profit-making fann, and the very rich- 
est villas in Roman Britain show no departure from this 
economic basis. Comfortable on the average, luxurious 
at best, and squalid at wor«h the Romano-Briiish villas 
ranged in size from cottage to mansion, and the associ- 
ated acreage varied accordingly. Nor are villas to be con- 
nected with Roman immigrants lathcr than nati\e 
Britons. Roman settlers there were, retired suldieis or 
administrators, but these were very much in a minority 
compared with the native British land-o^vnen-, the princi- 
pal farmers and notables of the tribes. In shor<^, the villas 
mostly represent the adoption of Roman standards in 
greater or lesser degree by natives of su >siance. 

But It is hard'y to be considered that in building villas, 
any more than in erecting towms, the native began on a 
sumptuous scale. The first villas, like the first towns, must 
have been, with due exceptions, simple and unpretentious 
houses; and three examples, two from the territory of die 
Gatuvellauni and one from among tlie Belgae, will serve 
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to illustrate the point. Park Street near St Albans and 
Lockleys near Welwyn began their existence as a single 
range of four or five rooms, divided by a passage from 
back to front. Park Street had a basement storehouse at 
one end, but neither building appears to have had a sub- 
stantial upper storey. Catsgore (Somersetshire) is even 
simpler, comprising little more than a couple of detached 
barns, perhaps sub-divided in timber. In this it closely 
resembles the earliest Roman buildings at Langton (E. 
Yorks). But all three houses were erected on the site of 
earlier native huts, two of oblong plan at Park Street, 
and single round huts at Lockleys and Catsgore. Thus, 
however simple the new houses of Rogian structure, 
there was a profound difference in solidity and comfort 
between them and the native buildings whose place they 
took, and the cost of making the change doubtless repre- 
sented a considerable capital expenditure in the owners’ 
eyes. As for standards, it is instructive to compare these 
plans with that of the smaller English farm-house of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century. The types compare so 
closely that the known simple standards of the English 
example might serve as a pattern for those of earlier days. 
The important point about all these villas is that Roman 
building fashions, though not yet Roman luxury, had 
been adopted within a generation of the conquest. 

The materials used in such houses were not necessarily 
the most solid and permanent. Stone foundations may 
connote half-timber superstructures rather than a build- 
ing wholly of stone. At Ditchley (Oxfordshire), the timber 
posts forming a colonnade in front of the earliest house 
plainly indicate this type of modest structural programme, 
comparable with the now rare but once common timber 
arcades of Norman domestic architecture, of which car- 
pentry made a delightful thing. Behind this front the 
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Fitjuie 9 Ditihloy, a Roiruuio-Bri faim {villa) 

Ditchlcy licuse ditVercd litth* from Lockleys or Park 
Street, and it is jirobiible that only a loft-like first lloor 
rose above the coloniiadc. But about the turn of the first 
century a.d. there were added a new stone-built veranda 
and projecting end rooms which gave to the establish- 
ment both privacy and a n^w elegance. There was now 
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room for recreation and entertainment in what had been 
previously a workaday farm, wherein the whole house- 
hold lived together. Socially speaking, the new plan 
divided the household and accentuated the position of 
master and mistress. In Britain this type of house Ijccanie 
widespread, and it brought the new province into touch 
with the mainstream of contemporary^ West-European 
domestic architecture. For in Gaul or the Rhineland the 
design was generally common, and went with a sizeable 
farm. And so it was in Britain, for on the basis of its 
granary accommodation the Ditchlcy villa has been 
related to an estate of some thousand acres. This supplies, 
then, a kind of yardstick, however roughf by which llie 
size and standing of different kinds of villas can be gauged. 
Even allowing for the fact that, on the ancient system of 
crop-rotation, one-third of the arable lay fallow each 
year, it becomes clear that by this standard the numerous 
bigger villas must have been related to very substantial 
estate's indeed. Not enough is known about the social 
organization of such larger estates to say whether they 
were run by slaves or by croftcr-labourers. But wliere a 
resident staff of labourers appears, their accommodation 
nearly always takes the form of a barn-dwelling, fre- 
quently ranged on one side of a farmyard or court, l^his 
structure, convenient for so many purposes, is planned 
with nave and aisles divided by timber columns. As in 
Friesian farm-houses to-day, the nave served for stores, 
tools, and livestock, while the aisles or the whole of one 
end of the building were partitioned to house the workers. 
In the form of a subsidiary building essential to the work- 
ing of a farm this type of house was so general, even in the 
largest establishments, that its prototype has been sought 
in the pre-Roman days. But no proof of such antecedents 
has yet appeared, and it may well be that the type is 
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borrowed from the Italiau villa ruslica. There are some 
villas also in which this type of house is the only domestic 
accommodation present, as for example Clanville (Hamp- 
shire) or Denton (Lincolnshire). These represent either 
small tenant farms or bailiff-nm esta]>li&hmcnts, where 
the clistinction between tenant or supervisor and workers 
was less sharply defined. Some, as at Castlefield (Hamp- 
shire), are so primitive in their arrangements tliat any 
distinction seems out of the question. 

The planning of the houses so l‘ar desenbed is deter- 
mined by work. No meniion has been made of bath- 
houses, because in the earlier Roman o-British villas of 
this class they aic a luxury rarely supplied. It is, indeed, 
one of the evidences of advancing c ivili/.ation that in 
most later villas a bath-house, however simple, is an 
essential part of the plan. Ihc next class of house on tlxe 
upward scale, the so-called corridor house, is a develop- 
ment of the Park Street type of house, by adding to the 
number of rooms, and linking them with a front corridor. 
A bath-h(raje was often attached to one end, or set closely 
adjacent to avoid the risk of fire. In such houses there is .i 
tendency for the main rooms to lie at the end of the 
range, but a single large central room also tends to come 
into prominence. This is the dining-room, the social 
centre of Roman private life, bracketed by Tacitus with 
baths as the hallmark of civility; and it must be under- 
stood that in educated Roman circles the meal was savour- 
less withotit good conversation and literary entertain- 
ment. A plan of this kind is accordingly the silent witness 
of the adoption of such standards by British well-to-do 
circles. But there are also corridor houses of which tlic 
planning is still more deliberately balanced, witli rooms 
disposed in relation to garden or landscape. Such villas, 
as at Folkestone with its CShannel view, though not ncccs- 
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sarily very large, evoke a picture of yet another kind of 
sensibility. 

The convex sioii of a ( orridor-housc into a courtyard 
house is dictated by size of household and estate rather 
than by other cultural or aesthetic considerations. The 
courtyard house always gives an impression of great size, 
and it is possible nowada) s to exaggerate this, when so 
much that would now lie arranged in storeys was in 
Roman Britain spread out upon the ground floor. Never- 
theless, the biggest oi these villas are large indeed, and it 
must be borne in mind that in a society based upon 
slavery or small tenants, even moderately wealthy folk 
tended to accumulate large households. Britein has not 
furnished such scenes of daily life as grace the funeral 
monuments of the Moselle valley in Ihcly variety. But 
there is no reason to think that the life of the weaUh> 
in the provinces differed in its cs5>entials. So the kilcli^'n 
scenes of Gallia Belgka, with their cooks and scullions, 
the hunting scenes, with grooms and i^tale lads, or the 
boudoir scenes, with mistress and maids, might be 
applied to the woild of tlic large Romano-Bnti'fh villas 
almost without observing the change oi locality. What 
must be emphasized, however, as a social fact, upon 
which stress lias ahead) been laid, is that a villa so large 
as Woodchesler, wheie by no means all the remains liav • 
yet been unci^vcTcd, comprises both residential and 
workaday quarters, The inner garde n court, with i^s vast 
house, enonnous central dining-room and imported 
marble sculptures, is reached thiough an outer courtyard 
flanked by a jiair ol barn-dwellings of the type associated 
with farm-woikers and farm-stock. The direct connexion 
of this richest of houses with the development of an 
estate is thus demonsliatcd by the plan. 

Woodchestc'r was uncovered and published in an age 
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when evidence for the growth or evolution of villas was 
not sought. To perceive such a phenomenon it is neces- 
sary to go to a later excavation at Northlrigh (Oxford- 
shire). This great house in its final form comprised a vast 
courtyard house of many rooms, with sen-ants* quarters 
and baths occ upying the two wings. The farm buildii tgs 
have been descried by air-photography on a site outside 
the courtyard. But excavation further demonstrated that 
the h\iuse began its existence as a simple corridor-house 
with modest bath-house adjoining, cov^eiing about one- 
third of the later area but plainly connected with the 
farm. This change in the character of the main house is 
important as indicating the growing wealth and pros- 
perity of the estate and its owners. The process is matched 
in greater or lesser degree in many villas. There are few 
which did not grow in prosperity, even from small begin- 
nings: and this is something to put beside the decay of 
cultivated town life, which appears to blight the province 
and to stamp it as unfruitful. 

But not all villas passed through the same kind of 
developnicnt. An instructive contrast is provided }>y 
Llantwit Major, in the Glamorganshire sea-plain. This 
estate developed in the second century a.d., administered 
from a simple courtyard house with modest farm- 
buildings attached, of which the most important was a 
bam-dwelling for the estate staff. At the beginning of the 
fourth century a.d, the main house w^as deserted, and fell 
into ruin. The barn-dwelling, on the other hand, func- 
tioned actively for another century; and it becomes evi- 
dent that the estate continued to exist as an economir 
unit, but that its owners no longer dwelt there. Whether 
they had migrated behind town walls in limes of uncer- 
tainty, or whether, for example, failure in the male line 
had transferred the esytate to another family, cannot be 
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revealed by the plan. The modifications evident in the 
plan of Chedworth (Gloucestershire) reveal that somc- 
ihing like the second event certainly happened there: for 
this large and comfortable villa, delightfully situated and 
handsomely planned, was converted in its latest days into 
a inauufactor)^, engaged partly in fulling cloth and partly 
in the production of wrought-iron agricultural tools. Such 
a revolution in the function of the building must have 
coincided with the parsing of the estate into rbc hands of 
an owner who lived elsewhere and was no loiiffcr inter- 
ested in its residential possibilities. The very existence of 
such manufacturing processes, on the other hand, is inti- 
mately connected with serviting the surrounding arable 
estates and the shec^p-farnis producing woollen (doth; and 
it is a likely assumption that the property had fallen into 
the hands of a magnate connected with emc side or the 
other and possessed ol the capital required to reap advan- 
tage from ))oth. Comparable ronversions of g-of)d farming 
property into manulacti ling c'meems have been noted 
at Titscy (Surrey) and Darenth (Kent): and both of 
these esiablisliments arc somcho\» connected with pro- 
cessing in vats, though the exact i.aluic of the operaiicn 
remains uncertain. 

Normally the social picture implied by the planning of 
large villas is not unkindly. The master's house is flanked 
witli quarters for servants or slaves which w’crc not so 
sc'rdid as to merit concealment. Nearly all, hoivevcr, are 
associated with the practice of infant exposure, repellent 
to modern civili7ed folk, to a degree suggestive of a slave 
or serf population whose increase was liarshly limited. 
This phenomenon is particularly marked at Hambledon 
(Buckinghamshire), where a small but comfortable farm 
overlooks an area honeycombed with successive corn- 
drying ovens in every variety of form, and flanked by 
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simple l)ani"dwtllin«rs Tlie occupants of the house later 
TCvcrsed its main Iroiil, so that it now looked away from 
the work-\ aid, as i had becunie too muc li of an e\e- 

sore. It IS leniptuu^ to ic((»i^ni/e here a sld\(-run estab 
lishnicnt tn^ icji d in coin-piodm lion on a huge ’•rale and 
managed, wlnlhcr loi a rich propiietrr oi for the 
Imperial Go\minient, by a prosperous free din in bailifl 
It ^^ould be difhcult in the pre^rnl st tie of knowledge 
lo s ly where \ illa-lifc Itirkt bep in to flourish on a wide- 
spicad scale, but it m i) ht n roguiztd thii in some dis- 
tricts its bfgmnings c ime iniuh later til'll! othds. A 
lemaikable c isi of a fate stait occuis m the u iiitorv oi 
the Pai 1 1 in t asl \ oi k hire 11c i f , at die c \cdR/ itcil vill is 
of I ansrtou and RiuLton, the agiicultuial ditches which 
mark the first phase m th^' histoi\ of llit site irf strewn 
with potten bf longing to the late fuvt ccriturv ad. In 
other wold , tlity inaik the new pha^^c of activity in culti- 
vatjori stimulated bv tla pax Rumana and bs the demands 
of tivatiou oi l(vic » in kind made upon allied com 
munity bs the Roman go^eininent. But tlie fust modest 
buikliii >‘s m the Riaiian manner at both bite s do not come 
into existence until tlic third centuiy \ i) 1 lus again 
rnaiks the incoiporation of tin liibi witli n the newly 
conslituied province of Brit iiiiii i Ink nor and the moie 
insistent development ol the natural lesouices withii 
easy range of its iit w c ipit il at mk But amenities e an 
hardly be sul to exist until the louith centuiy ad by 
which time the still gi eater insistence upon the develop- 
ment of local economy and the e\cr-grc)wii g Ididcncy to 
levs taxation in 1 md ratlici tfian in monev, < aused a use 
in values and pru ol ague uUural produce and iiici cased 
tlie wealth oi farming folk. I he two \illas could then be 
furnished with mosaic pavements and bath-houses, the 
latter of real luxury at Rudston. Vigorous local schools ol 
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mosaic workers, copying classical models with enthusias- 
tic infidelity, grew up to meet the demand. A house of 
considerable architectural pretensions at Harpham be- 
longs to this period, though its beginnings were earlier. 

A second area where dcv(‘lopraent came late is the 
jiorlh-cast corner of the territory of the Brigantes, now 
County Durham. I'he villa at Old Durham has a bath- 
house which belongs to the fourth century and large 
direshing-floors of the same date. But the agricultural 
ditches whicli, as at F rutgton or Rudston, mark the earli- 
est dated phase of activity on the site, yielded Aiitoiiine 
])ottcry. This is inter esting Ixcaus^* it marks a forward 
movement of R<^>manized propcriy-liolders in corres- 
pondence with the advance of the Roman fiontier from 
the Tyne to the Forth. 

Ihere is no indication that the Old Durham site out- 
lasted the severe troubles of a.d. 367-9, when Hadrian’s 
Wall fell and was reorganized in s .afierent a fashion 
from ever before. Open set dements so far north hardly 
seem to have been regarded as safe. But the villas of the 
Yorkshire Wolds Lasted, behind their new coastal signal- 
stations and naval protection until at least the opervng 
of the fifth century a.u, : and the silver hoards of clipped 
^tliqtiae wliieh formed ihe money ol account in the first 
decades of that century reach as far north as the Fylde 
and the Tecs. The peasant militia of Hadrian’s Wall may 
have faded out as an efiectivc frontier force, but dre inner 
territory of the Brigantes was stii! intact and Roman, 
although the central government of the Empire was no 
longer in control of it. The same can be said of the coin 
evidence from Britain further south, and there is a very 
large number of villas which have produced coinage as 
late as the close of the fourth centur\'' a.d. The Somerset- 
shire villas have long been cited as productive of a strik- 
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ing number of late fourth-century silver coin-hoards ; and 
this special phenomenon has a special explanation related 
to the silver-lead mines (p. 15 1). But the association of 
late coinage witli villas is not confined to Somersetshire 
and is true of many sites south-east of a line drawn from 
east Yorkshire to Devon. 

This evidence may seem to disregard or contradict the 
fact that a considerable number of sites c annot be shown 
to have survived for so long. There are numerous villas, 
widely di«^perscd, from which the recorded coins do not 
go beyond the fifties and sixties of the fourth c entury a.I). ; 
and, while negative evidence of this kind may alwa\s lie 
open to revision, there must be some substantial truth 
behind this apparent teimination of activity, as Haver- 
field long ago perceived. It must in fact have a connexion 
with the troublous ) ears whk h culmina ted in the invasions 
of A.D. 367-0, when the province was beset on all sides by 
raiders from overseas and much damage was done. It 
would, howTver, l^c a mistake to exaggerate the perma- 
nent effect of these years of ill fortune. In east Yorkshire, 
for example, the damage done at Langton was repaired 
and an age of prosperous .activity ensued. In Lincoln- 
shire an entirely new villa at East Denton came into be- 
ing after a.d. 369, and although it is of the barn-dwelling 
t\pe and tlicrefore perhaps a baiJilf-run farm rather than 
an owner’s residence, its creation nevertheless attests that 
confidence in the peace and potential j)rospcnty of the 
countryside still reigned. At Great Casterton a villa in 
open country was being actively reconstructed in the 
eighties. It might be guessed that what caused the ulti- 
mate collapse of the villa system was not the insecurity of 
the countryside so much as the collapse of the world upon 
whose markets they had depended. 

No consideration of villas as a whole is complete with- 
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out some reference to those mosaic pavements which have 
so often indicated their existence. TJic most famous and 
most evocative are those decorated with figure-scenes 
from mythology. But when an attempt is made to esti- 
mate the position of the patron in th#' choice of pattern, 
it must be l)ome in mind tliat the range of pattfrrns avail- 
able will have depended upon the pattern-book of the 
film which laid the pavement. Again, the execution of the 
work might vary sharply according to the competence of 
the worker. A striking example of this is furnished by the 
Cirencester pa\emcnt of the Four Seasons, of which, out 
of three siirvHlving, two are fashioned with sensitive grace 
while the third is a coarse and chiinsv rendering of the 
same subject, wholly lacking in deftness of line or subtlety 
of cnlour-blendine. F.ntire compositions, based upon 
original design^ of obvious breadth or delicacy, could 
become mere caricatures in the liands of inexperienced or 
over-aiiibilious workmen. Such aic the Wolf and Twins 
pavement from Aldboroug' , n(»w at Kirkslall Museum, 
Leeds, the Venus pavement at Riidston (E. Yorks), and 
the Apollo and Marsyas pavi ment, from Lcnthay Green, 
Slierbornc (Dorset), A comparable failure in detail 
marred the Horkstow pavements, though in some repro- 
ductions of lost examples the copyist must bear his share 
of the blame. The fact that such standards of workman- 
ship passed muster serves as a check upon the sensibility 
of Romano-British jiatrons. It is cl<^ar that many were 
about as far from an appreciation ot classical taste as a 
w'orker of samplers from a designer of Gobelins tapestry^. 
What is remarkable is that they should have wanted such 
things at all, particularly when a rich and attractive 
variety of conventional patterns in abstract design was 
also available, which native instinct would ha\'e prompted 
them to choose. The choice then becomes something pur- 
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poseful, as deliberate as Gliaucer’s choice of classical 
Jegend and intcrpieted m or crude an idiom. It becomes a 
icflcction, however p ile, of classical culture 

There is no doubt, then, that the richei villa-owntfs 
appreciated cla^’sw al themes, and it is certain that mins 
of their choices wcu dirccth linked with classical habll^ 
mind or beliaviour J he Dido pavement from 1 ow 
Ham m ed not mean tli it Us owner w is an t iilhiisi i>t for 
Vc igil, but its existenc docs mean that this w'*s the idiom 
of his choice w hik tlic st^ le of t!ie design sii ’•gc sts th it in 
\frican woiksli ip mi) h ive prodived the pittcrn Ihr 
Otfoid (Kc nt) w ill-pi istcr, with its Vtrgilnn scenes and 
quotations, attests tint same feeling in als^xiuiicd litkl 
\o Ic^s stnkuiJT me the dining-room pivcrrcnls from 
\ldboroMgh and Lnllingstonc Ir the foimer hou ( the 
uiidcconted scmicii cular miigin wliidi, in tJic Rom'in 
manner, held tin three c > ic lies for dmtis, looked on to i 
luh panel jaOw \nuishcd, which firmed i comph uen- 
t iry centic-pitc to die nine standing fi jiiies of the Muse 
with Gieek m ci ption In tlic HtUr \iili a well-diawn 
and '>piiited scene of I ur ipn ind the bull foirn the 
centre-picce and is cnibcllishtd b; a veise couplet which 
has the amateurish img ot an iinjurmptu pioductinn of 
the dining table ! hese pivtincnU and their pi inning 
rc flee t good dice r and good coi ip in\ in the Roman st; le 
what was m mnered m the fust ccntuiy a d had become 
manners m the fuuiili 

Some paveniems irc even more positise in their reflec- 
tion of exotic feeling The Biading fisle of Wight) pave- 
ments, witli their see ICS fiom 1 kusmian legend, ihcir 
astrologer sage and Abrixas, the Gnostic deity, must 
represent not only «i special c'rdcr fiom a client, but a 
specially concentrated line of taste The Oipheus p ive- 
ments of Cirencester and the south-west are a Romano- 
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British speciality and belong to a moment when the tale 
had become a vehicle of both pagan and Christian teach- 
ing. Dioiiysiac legend also had its place, as at East Coker 
f Somerset), where the SI017 of tlie divine birth may be 
r^'.ogni/ed. The I.aboiirs of Hercules appear at Bram- 
dcaii (Hampshire), the storv' of (Vpniissas at Leicester. 
Tlu‘se echo not Vergil, but tlxc liardlv less beloved Ovid. 
Gt^me s^'cnes aic less common, and this in itself sue-gcsis a 
fairly rigid adherence to the pattern-book rather than the 
conimissic>ned composition. But tlie hunting-scenes from 
Pitney, unlortunat<dy only fragmentary, or the combined 
chariot and iioise taco at HtTkstow, the bi^ae tt equi 
(kyul^oiii of Roman aristociatic splits, muat represent 
the special commission, as plainly related to the particu- 
lar tastes of the client a^ the (hiostic pavement at Brading. 

A half-way stage ber ween the purely conventional pat- 
tern and the ligured pavement is represented by the 
m.uine composiiioi s of sea-ciealur^s, fish, and shcli-fish, 
or by the luMds of Ncptuni , commonly thenigh not ex- 
clusiv^ely associated with baths. These also are based upon 
Mr^diteiranran modcT. bat icb i is one so easily 
horiow^ed that it would be unfair to clab (hem rcjiresenta- 
tive of Mediterranean taste. They stand r'aiher for a 
specialized pattern applied to a paiticular type of 
acitivity, namely, loathing. 1 lie purely com^ciuional pat- 
tern, on the other hand, 1 % liak(‘d with no sj>ecial r\)om or 
purpose, and its ul^iquity proclaii 's it as the prime 
favourite of ilomano-Brlti''!! taste, with both patron and 
worker. There is no doubt that, as Sir Thomas Kendrick 
has observTd, it minisKred to tlic' native British pre- 
dilection both for abstract pattern and for that equality 
of emphasis iiprai pattern and background wdiich gave 
them an almost magjcal interchangeability. There were, 
too, cerbtin sliapes, and notably the pelta, which had 
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long been part of the repertory of Celtic art: and these 
were now employed, always with an eye to background, 
in new patterns of c lassical i igidity wherein colour played 
the major part. This was a new movement in British art, 
matched by the contemporary advances in enamel-work. 
As the vehicle of unity in design, colour now took the 
place of flow and the deshed elle( t, rarely unachieved, 
was of a glowing kaleidosc c»pic pattern controlled by its 
rigidity of fomi but softened by the fart that, while inajoi 
patterns prudiucd the ovei’-all oflcct, the eye niighl 
dwell witli equal satisfLiclion on minor designs within the 
major units. Further the coloiu scheme hms seldom harsh 
or c lashing ■ m c onlrast with the hot contrasts uf Mediter- 
ranean maihles it lefleets the cool ela^s and soil colours of 
the British climate. T. he colours glow% but m rich restraint, 
as ill a page of the Lindisfaine gospels. 

Lxeavation at such villas as Park Street and Lockleys 
has revealed that Romanized buihlings siucc‘'dfd native 
firms of a priiuitive kind, composed of gnm]'>s of lect- 
angular or ciiculai huts. But it is <dso a well-known fact 
that ihioughout the province many farm'* of this poorer 
sort retained their foim little alteied through the cen- 
turies and in gcnci al hardly affected by the Roman woi Id 
around them. Evidcnc e foi this continuity of native habit 
abounds in large areas throughout the island' Sahsbur)' 
Plain, the Dorset chalk-lands, parts of the North and 
South Downs, the Finland, the Long Mynd, and Tapper 
Wharfedale may be cited as typical regions of the kind. 
It would, however, be wrong to suppose that this ubiquity 
of native farms represents the existence ol an anti-Roman 
movement or the presence of a populace reluctant to 
avail itself of beUcr conditions: for excavation reveals 
that the inhabitants of such places were as Romanized as 
their means permitted them to be. Some other explana- 
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tion of the state of affairs is therefore required, and the 
way thereto is cleared if it can be accepted that the 
Romanized villa and the native farm started from the 
same cultural level; for it then becomes necessary to sup- 
pose that the diflcrcnce must lie in the social relationship 
of their occupants. The social framework of the Ceitjc 
tribe was explained by the Romans in terms of their own 
institution of patroni and cliaiies. This was a relation- 
ship based upon social duty; in return for the protection 
and personal support of a wealthy pationus, Roman 
clientes bound theinselvcs solemnly ta further his inter- 
ests and perform his requests. 'Tlie expression was accord- 
ingly used by Roman writers to convey Celtic clan 
relationship. But clan relationship also liad an ccoitomic 
foundation, expressed in lenanry and lent. The chieftain 
and his principal followers Jived upon their tenants’ 
rents, wdiether in produce or stock; and the payment of 
such rents on large villa-estaies, both in money and in 
kind, is shown upon the M' sell'* valley reliefs, already 
quoted as in other respects applicable to tliis side of the 
Channel. If the difference bctw'cui the Romanized villas 
and tlie farms of primitive native style can be recognized 
as corresponding to the social distinction obtaining within 
the tribe between landowners and tenants, then its con- 
tinuation may be explained by the freedom from inter- 
ference which tribal custom enjoyed under Roman rule 
so long as the terms laid down by the treaty of settlement 
were observed. 

This kind of relationship is the easier to recognize and 
accept, now that an old-established interpretation of 
native farm-sites is passing into oblivion. The thick 
clusters of huts and storage-pits which go to make up the 
native farm used regularly to be interpreted as a village, 
since it was not then taken into account that these flimsy 
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or unstable structures had short lives and were frequently 
renewed or discarded. In such settlements a complete and 
undifferentiated plan of all the remains gives an altogether 
misleading picture of activity, since in fact only a few of 
the features were in use at any given moment. The ‘vil- 
lage’, which was so common a feature on maps of Roman 
Britain, turns out to be a farm of the primitive type 
already well established in tlie island long befoie Roman 
rule, and an essential part of tribal economy. The broad 
distinction is to be drawn no longer between villas and 
villages, but between landowTiers of substance and their 
tenants or their neighbour smallholders. Further, while 
it is possible to deduce from archaeology the broad dis- 
tinction only, Celtic story and legend indicate that the 
relationship must have been one of great variety, closely 
related to c ustom and individual grants or ser\dces on the 
one hand and strictly dchned by tribal law upon the 
other. Tt has been shown by Mr C. E. Stevens how an 
extremely primitive type of tribal law conceiiiing land- 
inheritance becanje in the fourth century a.d. the subject 
of a classic case in the highest Roman court of appeal. 

The equipment of this kind of fanii in rorn-grow'ing 
country is worth specification. The farmhouse and acces- 
sory buildings form a group of huts either round or 
rectangular in plan. They are never large: an average 
cross-dimension of twenty feet would err on the high side. 
It has often been slated in the past dial some were fur- 
nished with rude hypocausts, as if tlie inhabitants had 
borrowed central heating from the Roman world. But 
tlie alleged hypocausts do not occur in huts and are in 
fact corn-drying ovens; for the British farmer, as Pytheas 
had noted in the fourth century b.c., often gathered his 
com green and threshed it under cover. This demands 
parching of the grain to make it keep. TJie plan of these 
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kilns and then flues \arjed considtrabl) , now bowl- 
shaped, now F-shaped, now Il-shaped, and now forked. 
But the principle ol construction was always the same, to 
cieate a fire wliosc liol gases passed through flues and 
heated gently a floor never itself in direct contact with 
the flame Compaiablc installations, ol much greater sue 
and more complicated construction, are found in the 
Romanized villas Onte dried, the gram was stored in 
basket-lined pits Both the pits and the coin-drying ovens 
needed frequent renewal, and a site occupied over a long 
period thciefore yields them in bewildering multiplicity 
The arcT ol the fuin is uMially enclosed by a ditch and 
bank, and its comp native spai lousness, demanded in 
pai t at least Dy the room icquired for the various installa- 
tions and their renewal is again dcceotive a^ an indica- 
tion of eithei the peopling of the establishment or it^ 
( apacity in output. 

If the general sodil lelationship ol villas to small 
holdiigs IS clc ir, there au )iow<vcr, many points upon 
which infonn ition is wholly 1 icking It is known that in 
the southern irci oi Rum ui Biilain the crrc it plough 
with massive coultci w ts widcJv disti ibuti d, Irom 1 ssex 
to Hampshire and Glom eslci shire Jhese implements, 
first introduced in tlie Belgic area of pi e-Rornan Britain 
aie of uncertain form but it is dt ii that while piimitivc 
methods of tiadion would tnilik them to 1 c used in 
the sinalkst size of Celtic lields, loo ket squiic, con- 
venience would V house tlu Hi.,»r sizes ol field, up to 
goo feet Ihe vill is which Vvcie associated with tlus 
newer kind of agncultun may thcicfoic he expected to 
ln\e had a field-system ol some what larger scale Ihis, 
however, has not yet been identified m detail, although 
the air-pholographs of certain Oxloidshire villas, like 
Ditchley and Little Milton, show clear tiaces of a new 
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lay-out of field boundaries to a generous scale in ihe 
immediate vicinity of the farmhouse. On the other hand. 
It may be regarded as equally certain that not a few con- 
servative villa owners will have derived their wealth from 
customary tenants engaged in farming in the old style, 
and will tlicrefore be in close touch, as are certain villas 
north of Winchester, with unchanged ficld-s) stems of the 
old type. How much there was of a new style in agiicul- 
turc, and in what relationship it stood to the old, are thus 
questions which can be asked but which must for the 
time being remain unanswered. Still less has there been 
detected any trace of the Roman fasliion of cen tuna ted 
fields, systematically laid out in large standard rectangles 
enclosed by a grid of accommodation loads. Such 
systems might be expected to occur in the vicinity of the 
coloniae at Lindum (Lincoln) or (ilevuni (OlouceMcri, 
and Havcrfield went so far as k) indie ale a parallel but 
non-rectangular system of roads west of Camuloduniim 
(Colchester). But no unimpeachable example of cen- 
turiation has yet rew^arded either the field-student or the 
air-photographer. It seems evident that in the British 
province Roman fields of the regular agrimensorial pat- 
tern were, to say the least, extremely rare, though their 
identification has pioved a will o* the wisp to many 
antiquaries. 

The rarity of applicadoii t>f the Roman system of field- 
planning IS emphasized by the practice observable over 
many hundred thousands of acres in the Fenland. This 
vast alluvial basin, famous for the fertility of its crops, has 
in historic times always been so waterlogged as to require 
extensive and systematic drainage for its development. In 
more modern times the necessary combination of central 
authority and skill was not found until tlie seventeenth 
and later centuries; but the possibilities of the area did 
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not escape the Ruin iiis, vvli >so intru si in ilic exploit Jtion 
of marshland WdS sharpf'ned b) the value of sink terrain 
in the MediUiranc in soil and cLruale* 'i hu Tens were 
flrumd ]:)\ a srrusofuide < nials^ di^* ujo-»l notable being 
the < Icimbridgcshiie aid Line »hi hire C**i l)\kc , die 
i UTei O'lrsfvdUv nnh > 1 n c cinjntii tiou ViUii die 

ii\ ei s, whu li jiij m nJ^ pine toIlnntddiH upt Inj* ^ fiom 
those ul to tl.i) , tlu s< t nil! « rv< d I >th for di ifii .#;f end 
loi li an. n})( n. As di iin s thi u t« *a wulivali tiap- 
pjiii:r the i ow foix ihc cifljdtcnt upi m I" n»d k it 

out i I tlu K n , uud d v < *\o I j ft v 1 i i c > itiii* 

( ai*'d ill 1 id nnia 1 * ns Vv^'m h rlian i d ih^ f( i^s tlu i"»- 
"five-, \s( Tn d , th( \ hnU vl *1 < I f ni nd »t i iht \\ j ‘'am 
at J incoln, the Witlhiiii u« tin n lx n , link .l]»^ of 

the ho^sd' ke witn the 1 rent, A< (Cs‘ AdS tljus <*r>KnT * cl io 
the Humber and the ( >iise, m» th *l Stukeit v lon^j ago 
icniiilud, it Wdj pc^N ible to p»oicul bv inland wuir- 
wavs fo)in the } ei > to \oTk Stnkelev fnihii pcucivtd 
that the nnpoitance of th;«^ 101 nexii u la^ ni the oj>poi- 
lunUy whith It oihied foi the tiarisj)nit ol the Feuland 
pioduie to iiiihttxrs S'ip[)lv -depots. 

The foundatxjji ol de s>fsUni ha^^ bei ii sf'Ov\n 1 )\ exca- 
vation to belong lu the i.itcr'^iMrs ol Xcro, a dait which 
has an important htaiing upon die onguial design of the 
St heme and upon th-'* oimn ol the Jaboni f i< e icqiiiied 
bodi loi the xanals ot iliains cMhI ki die mbsei|utnt 
fdiniing. At that inue tin Roman luatheru irmiiur was 
based upon J incoln, end there w is jo lea^on fn basic 
imlitarv suophes to ptucecd fuillan. The < (vnsti uclion of 
the Fossdvkr i anal to the Trent in iv wt 11 be an idchtton 
to the sclunie, aftc llie uhaiite of the J< gionan base 
from laiidiim Hamoln'l to Ebuiacuni (York'* in A > 71. 
As for the labour acquired tc> make tliem, the woiks are 
situated in land .'mmuliately adjacetii to the teintory ol 
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the Iceni, and their construction belongs to the period 
just after the revolt of a d. 61, which the Icciii had led. 
There can be little doubt that the conquci ed rebels were 
condemned to labour at tlie new works and were there- 
after diafled to the new agricultural reserve tluis created, 
working it upon teiins much moie lavouiable to Rome 
than to themsflvcs. It might, then, he thought that the 
Romans would have imposed heie then own system of 
field-planning. But when the new fields and laims made 
possible liy the drainage are scrutinized upon the vast 
mosaic of air-photoviaphs by which the latt Major Allen, 
the Fenland Reseau h Committee, and Dr St Joseph have 
revealed them, it becomes c leai that, white the canals and 
the main roads across the aiei bear the systematic im- 
print of the Roman engineer, the fanns, fields, and lanes 
are no less characteristically native. 'I lie conclusion i> 
inevitable that the natives, once planted upon the spot, 
were left to work the land m their ancestral fashion, vir- 
tually no attempt being made to convcit them to Roman 
agricultural methods. Only the canal-side granaries indi- 
cate the stage at which the Roman ta\-f olJec tor entered 
into possession of tin giant’s shaie of the produce, and 
that it was barged aw^ay to Roman depots. 

The systematic excavation of a Fenland farm has yet 
to be undertaken, just as certain forms of Fenland fields 
or lazy-becls call for elucidation by the spade. But in 
another area the brilliant reconsideration by Piofessor 
Hawkes of the early but exquisitely precise excavations 
undertaken by General Pitt-Rivcrs m Cranbome Chase 
reveals both the fannsteads and the farmers* state of 
servitude. When the number of storage-pits in use at one 
time on such farms is compared with the number in use 
under free enterprise in pre-Roman farms on similar soil, 
it is calculated that under Roman rule the Cranbornc 
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Chase farmers were deprhed of something like three- 
fifths of the yield, very different from the reasonable rates 
of taxation of one-twelfth or f>ne-tenth whicli applied in 
other parts of tlic Roman w'o* Id. It is not thought that the 
fulk of this area wcic rebelii()i«s; but tlic Belgae, who 
owned it, had been violently hostile to Rome and hard 
fighting had been required to conquer them. In these 
circumsfanees tlie t^rms of ca[)itiilation will not have 
been merciful, and there are numerous analogies in the 
Roman woild for punishment of an obstinate resistance 
by the reduction of the hostile populace to serfdom. But 
at least the native agiicuJturalist was left to pursue liK 
own methods in held and Lum uncliangctl. 

'lhat diastic changes tould, however, be introclured is 
shown by the treatment accorded to the area m the later 
thiid century a.d. At this time manv of th(‘ agricult uial 
villages weie deserted, and iinpoilanl instant cs appeal 
of field-systems oljfiteratcd by a new class of large and 
systematically planned ciu le*sures foi c itlle. I he adjacent 
downland is also bordeiid by new d>kcs, which, when 
mapped in relation to timber-bearing soils, re\eal them- 
selves as delimiting lamh-laiul m rcl itiou to foicsls. This 
is a notable instance of a deliberate change in the planned 
economic development of government-controlled land. 
Cattle-raising and sheep-farming weie substituted for 
ploughing; and it is to be obseiYed that herds and flocks 
were among the famous features of British provincial 
economy by the opening of the fourth oentui*y a.d., when 
their qualities are extolled. With the sheep and their wool 
was connected cloth-production. This manufacture was 
also earning a reputation for Britain iii the Roman world 
at large. The establishment of a government weaving- 
mill at Venta, mentioned in the Notilia Di^nitatum or list 
of government appoii^ments, may well be connected, if 
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remotely, with these changes; for the Venta in question, 
whose tribe is not specified, is certainly to be identified 
with Venta Belgarum (Winchester). The cloth would be 
for the Ser\^ices. 

If in southern Britain there is some evidence of expan- 
sion of pastoralLsm at the expense of agriculture, in 
northern Britain the process was probably reversed. 
There is little evidence for agriculture on any scale but 
the smallest in the north in pre-Roman days. Indeed, it 
is notcwt)rthy liow the decorators of prized artistic ob- 
jects choose either horses or cattle as their theme, both 
in pre-Roman and Roman days, and how cauldrons, for 
seething meat, continue to be one of the^principal manu- 
factures of the area. These facts imply a Homeric type of 
society or, if this be thought too sophisticated, a state of 
civilization akin to that of the Irish Celtic sagas, in which 
wealth is reckoned not in broad acres but in heads of 
cattle. Many of the upland native farms of Cumberland 
and Westmorland plainly continued to reflect these con- 
ditions. If they have any field-system, it comprises a 
limited number of tiny paddocks or crofts, unequal to 
supporting a family through the year. 'I'heir wealth and 
support lay in the adjacent hill-pastures, with vaJIey feed- 
ing for the winter. But most of the cattle, as in medieval 
times, must have been killed off when winter came, the 
most valuable arisings then being their hides and horns, 
convertible to leatlier and a variety of horn objects. The 
Roman tax-collector had a first interest in the herds, 
which were counted and taxed by heads: but his second 
and no less important interest lay in the hides. The con- 
sumption of hides by the Roman army must have been 
enormous. The jerkins and breeches of the soldiery, their 
shield-coverings and their tents, not to mention their 
massive boots, were all made of leather, and a tribute of 
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hides ill have been an ob\ious alternative to a tribute of 
corn. Thirdly, there was an interest in the carcass for 
lard was also needed by the «inn> in i^eat quantity, as 
being, with corn and co«,rsc wine, one of the staple 
ai ticks of diet provided b\ llu Roman gosernment for 
it> tioops and tins too could be exacted from pastoral 
ronimumtu s, s\hf tlic r citdc or pit.s piovide 1 it 

One of the cfferls of the p'lx Romam^ which stopped 
cattle-raiclmg between +hc different local groups, was to 
encourTgc an mcieisc of populition 'unong the upland 
licrdsinv-U of Wc stiiK rl irid and doul)tles» el r where 
There came a time whe n the mnn settknients swaimed 
and minor 1 inns grew up not f ir i>, so iJi it ill the 
i\ il ible I ind 111 tlu neiglil cniilujj 1 must h<i\e bteu 
jiastuicd to the full 111 ! IS paiticuHrK evKk nt m iicha 
\ illc) asthdtolthc 1 \ vein <1, south of ik nr ith, indothci 
a^ IS tell the sameslou Ihc lu le isc did not iuc(ssanl\ 
••pell piosjKrity t )r the indivichnl it mo m firt 1 ive 
Till ant the I c v< rsc But it chc? iiu n i n < in tlic amount of 
t ixablc propcrls, wlien it came to count in mim ]s, n )t 
to mention the pc ^-sil ilitu^ ol um leci nt/nent 

Then wc.r(, howesrr, arc is iimJ the fell tiici f( iest> 
whi( li ‘how undt nabk ti uc s of i spit ding agriculture 
An outst mding cxmiplc is I^^pper \\1 irfcd Jc whtie 
iudn\ niiks of niU\c held ^'.Uins cms , studded with 
uatisc fauns vulri ng Roniiii potten c nd c in oown to 
the close of the fourth century a Ihc Aiic i.i\p was 
c\en op( ned to tlu ^ ill i system thou^li it must be signifi- 
cant that the single knc»wn e\impk ai Oargi i\e in 
Craven, lies on the niugm of in ol<i glacial Like -bed, 
whose especially f< rtile land must 1 i\c caught the eye of 
a wealthy man bent upon profit iblc farm-c^evc lopmeut. 
Similarly, tlie sok \illa v< t l^ncmn 1 i Counts Duiham, at 
Old Durham, lies itpon the magnesian limestone belt, 
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which still carries the best farming land in the area. 
Whether these establishments belonged to native land- 
owners or to Roman ex-soklicr settlers must remain un- 
certain. But veteran settlers are known elsewhere in the 
north and it would be wrong to suppose that all the land- 
development was due to native enterprise. The fort of 
Bremetennacum Veteranorum (Ribchester, Lancashire) 
was the admiiiistralive centre of an enclave ol‘ veterans 
important enough to figure in a Roman geographical 
list. The Caldcr basin, from above Huddersfield to Castle- 
ford, has yielded altars dedicated to the tutelary deity of 
the Brigantes by Roman citizens whose names strongly 
suggest that they too were veteran settlers. Nothing, how- 
ever, is known of what form their settlements took or 
what kind of production was connected with them. If 
they were veterans then a land-sctilemcnt is most likely; 
and it should be observed that .the Middle Critstone, 
which the river Calder here cuts, supports good and 
comparatively light agricultural land. 

Wharfedale and its upper l)asin arc intimately related 
to an exceptional form of habitation, namely, the lime- 
stone cave-dwcllings which are a feature of the Pennines 
and Peak District wherever geological conditions permit 
their existence. These dwellings have in the past been 
variously interpreted, but nearly alw'ays through the eyes 
of a civilized mentality which could conceive of them 
only as a refuge and not as a permanent dwelling. This, 
however, is not the view taken of them by peasant com- 
munities, to v/hom they offer the prospect of a residence 
drier and more peiTnancnt than a hut, much warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that many of the caves, villages, and field-systems are 
intimately connected and that there is no real distinction 
to be drawn between the one and ^he other. They cer- 
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tainly do not represent the habitations of refugees from 
Roman rule, for mr>st of them sliow a long continuity of 
habitation and they are not difficult cither to find or to 
smoke out, as was the practice in Roman Africa wlicn 
they were useil by outlaws in this way. They represent 
rather the ready adaptation by man of advantageous 
accommodation j)rovided by Nature: an extra possibility 
in housing as opposed to an emergency measure. 

1 ake-dwellings are another specialized form of settle- 
ment w^hich owe tlieir existence to human adaptation of 
a natural feature. These are little known in Britain south 
of lladrian’:> Wall, tliouch they had cxisUd during the 
pre-Roman Iron Age in the SomcrscUhire marslics, as 
the famous examples at (llastonbiiry and Ntearc attest. 
But in certain parts of soutlj< m Scotland, notably Gallo- 
way and Glvdcsdalc, they are well known in both 

the first and second centime's a.d. Unfortunately, most of 
the excavations of these very intcresling but complicated 
nvuthem structure were conducted when archaeological 
techniciue was less equal to dealing with tJicm than it is 
to-day, and a modern examination oi an untouched site 
is liighly desirable. They normallv comprise artificial 
islands or platforms built on the edge of lakes and carr^'- 
iiig substantial timber huts. Their special interest lies not 
merely in their structural dclaik, but iu the fact that 
thedr damp occupation layers frcquenllv ronserc'C intact 
perishable olijccts of wocxl, horn, and leather which the 
ordinary habitation site docs not rc‘tc’u. 

The variv.d scene of agricultural and pastoral activity 
provided by the numerous villas and farms demands for 
its completion the existence of markets an(3 fairs: regitmal 
markets, held at comparatively frequent intervals, for the 
agricultural produce ; fairs much less frequent and related 
to wider areas for iHe seasonal sales of animals. Within 
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the canton, there might be several market-centres, and 
the cantonal capital need not necessarily have attracted 
the most important. The fairs might be so irnpoitant as 
to attract folk from several cantons. But whenever or 
wherever they were held it is likely tliat in Britain, as 
throughout the ancient woild, many were specifically 
associated with ancient sanctuaries whose dcit\ hallowed 
the transaction and gave to the market or fait ground a 
sacred peace which folk no less superstitious than quarrel- 
some would not violate ])> quarrels and brawls. The 
actual shrines where such gatherings may be detected 
are, however, few and detailed knowledge of them is still 
rare. Two may be cited, in widely separated districts. 

'riie hrst is at Gf'sbeiks Farm, thiee .ind a half miles 
south of Colchester, revealed by air-photogra]>h/ and 
since tested by exra\at»on on a hin«dl scale. In its Roman 
guise, the place consisted of a temple of native patrera, 
the tall box-like shrine, with \vinc!ows high above a 
veranda surrounding it, di scribed in further detail below 
fp. 192). Thu Iniilding lay much oil ccntic m a very 
large rectangle, boideicd by'' a colonnaded enclosure, 
comprising scjMiatr internal and external porticos, 
the internal designed to shelter worshippers, the external 
at the di^posal of the general public. The planning indi- 
cates that, while the temple was undoulitcdly important, 
Ollier holy things, ^-uch as statues or venerated trees, 
occupied the ^acred area; and that the area in question 
was an anc lent pre-Roman holy place is dc'monstrated by 
the fact that the building had been substitiited for an 
original large ditch, surrounding the same rectangular 
plot and containing pre-Roman rubbiK^h. Outside the 
enclosure lay a gr^-al Theatre, as at not a few sanctuaries 
in Roman Gaul, showing tliat crowds were expected and 
that their entertainment was catefed for by stage per- 
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formances secular or religious - a distinction very much 
more blurred in ancicnl times than now. As for deities, 
the place has yielded a beautiful bronze i tatue of Mer- 
cury, the god of trade and commerce, with classic stance 
hut North-Gaulish features. The devotion to Mercury 
ICiives no reasonable doubt of the dssoriation of this 
sanctuary with trade. The presence of large crowds sug- 
gests religious festivals combined with fairs or markets; 
while the native character and ancestry of the sanctuary 
dissociates it from the new^ly-introdurcd institutions of the 
adjacent Roman calonia aiKl attaches it to local habit and 
tradition. It may be regarded as certain that Goshecks 
was the scene of well-frequented fairs or maiiets, and the 
ftct that it lay not far from the pre-Roman capital of the 
Trinovnntcs may be tliouglit to have enlKinccd its 
importance. 

'J'hc Gosbccks sanctuary' nvms near a town. The second 
site lies at Woodeaton, in the open country north-cast of 
Ov^ord, not far w'c t of the h«3lf-way point along the 
Uoiuan road bvtwxcn Don lies Ut on Tl)am'*s and Al- 
chc'jtcr. TliC'sC were both minor Ccintonal centjcs, on the 
l^ordei's of the Dobunui and Catuvc.Hauni, and not cer- 
tainly assignable to either. The natuie of the place has 
until very rcccnllv l^een doubtful, but it ha^' long been 
knowai for the very large amount of c(>ins of small 
denomination found there, ranging from the early days 
oi the province until the close of the fourth centurv a.d. 
Indecxl, there were a fc*\\^ autUenticd'^^ 3 records of still 
later Roman v oiiis, such as circulated during the fifth and 
sixth centuries a.d., as if the spot had continued to be 
frequented, as a remote centre in the backwoods very 
* W'ell might. In addition to the coins th»:re wras a scatter of 
small objects of vc.f ive character, such as miniature bronze 
axes, small bronze birds, and crudely modelled plaques, 
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which strongly suggested the existence of a shrine. The 
suggestion has recently been proved correct. The spade 
has revealed, on the low ridge which carries the site and 
soinewJiat below its summit, a well-buiU temple ol native 
type standing in an irregular straight-sided enclosure. As 
at Gosbecks, it might seem that the temple stood to one 
side of the most signific ant point on the site in this case 
the summit; but there is no clue as to what, it anything, 
stood there and it can only be said that the highest point 
on the site was not included within the temple precinct. 
Nor is tlie deity or deities worshipped at AVoodealon 
knowm : among the votive objects a sort of duality < an lie 
detci ted, the axes suggesting a god with some c luiat teris- 
tifs at least of Mars, tin biids a goddess, Celtic deities 
often w^ent in paiis, and the cult objects, so fax as they go, 
svould suggest a pair like Sucellus and Nantcsvelta, as 
opposed to Mcicury and Rcjsinerta. Wliocver they were, 
these deities attracted large crowds: and there is in addi- 
tion a wcaltli of small objects that He outside the range of 
offerings and suggest, no less strongly than tJie abundant 
small cliange, the existence of peiiodi^ faiis wliich 
thronged Woodcatoii with buyers ruid selleis as well as 
worshippers. 

In the north no such sites connec ted at once with com- 
merce and religion aie known to an haeology. But liteia- 
tiue mentions the Locus Mapcniy or ineeting-pl.ico of 
Mapoxius, the Celtic god who was equated with the < lassi- 
cal Apollo in his double aspect of youth and liarjier. Tliis 
place may^ reasonably be identified with Clochmaljen- 
stane on the norlhshoreof the Solway, where in later days 
the medieval English and Scottish warderis of the 
Marches met to settle common affaiis. But the name is 
composite, half Brythonic and half English, stane having 
been added by Anglians who did not understand the 
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Biylhonic clock. So the stone of Mapoiius was a tiadi- 
tional meeting-place, and in Roman frontier politics 
played its part as one of those permitted places of assembly 
foi markets and pul^lic busine^'s which enabled Rome to 
eoiitrol tribal gatheiings. It is sifrniliCrUit, too, that the 
goJ under whose iiiispircs the .issemlaage look place was 
not a war-god, l)ut a baichc t^od whose function was the 
pe«ii cful tiilei taiurnent of music.. Other loca ihcic wtie, 
but their names, where intelligible, are connected with 
tribes and not with deities, unless indeed the tubes, like 
the Biiganles, witli then dtits Brvans 01 Brigantia, had 
a 'J^nardnm god or godde‘s whose n^mie was identical 
wnlh the adjectivcil loim of their fewn. 

i\ot all saiiftinuies ’vvere cnunclcHl with lairs and 
rmakets and the nnmbc r of shiiuca scatteicd through the 
countryside must liave been \crv huge indeed. To des- 
eiibe them individually I« quite outside the scope ol tins 
volume, thougl^ i>oine ot the cults associaied witli them 
are coiisidticd by tjiomstives m another chapter. Here, 
however, ceitam clashes m.iy be ineniioned since tlicv 
must havt‘ foimed oic of the most characteristic fcaiurcs 
in llie 1 nred landscape, quite apail fioin the cull of which 
thev loiined the ceiitic. 

1 he most important is the pllgliln-sanrtua'^', of ^vhic h 
t!ie shiine ol Nodcii'* at Lvclnes, on the noith side of the 
Severn csluan , piov ulcs a sit iking example. Ncxlt ns, who 
was sometimes ccjuaicd K his w^orshipncis w iiL SihMn is, 
was certainly a god orhiau*nc<. But b*' bion/e applied 
decoration on one of the litiial crowns of liis miiiiStrants 
shows that lie was also a w^alci-gocl, who iourne>ed 
majestic ally over the wav s in a car draw’n by four sea- 
hoises- one thinks of the Sc'vcrn bore, which begins near 
Lydney its formidable sweep at eveiy tide. Ills temple, 
which belongs to aft of a,i> ]Gi, occupies a prominent 
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Figure 1 1. Lvdncy, the 1 ite fuuith ccntuiy pilgrim shrine 
of Nodens 


<ipur overlooking th^ estuary It was a large building 
dwid'^d into nave and ambulatory, the latter equipped in 
due course with side«chapeK It was lavishly furnished 
with mosaic pavements, the most important of which, in 
the sanctuary, earned an inscribed dedication by the 
cliief of a naval lepair-yard {praefectus rehqualioms) and 
his staff-mterpreter. The plan ofHhe building belongs to 
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neither the Celtic nor the purely classical worhl, but is a 
form borrowed from tlie East; and the suggestion has 
been made, without definite prof)f, that it owed some- 
thing to Chrislitin inspiration. The most interesting 
buildings, however, so f^xr as the social side of the I.vdney 
ebtal)lishinent is coiicenitd, are those which surround the 
temple court, which occupits the wliole of thc' lull-top. 
There is a long puitir<^, rtUhtj like one side oi a cloister, 
divided into open-iron ted cells. *^1 his is a t>pe of building 
well-known in classic al saiu laarles of healing, where die 
sick slept in hope ol dKine counsel throuiih dreams or 
even ofpersuiial curative action bv the god or his piiesK. 
On an adjacent side to tliat oc^ upied by the portico lay a 
courtyard building with numerous rooms and a large and 
imposing front reception-hall. A commodious set of Baths 
associated xvith this inn or guest-house add the essential 
hall-mark of Roman civilization. It is oinious that the 
establishment was planned for well-to-do visitors, who 
could pay good fee? for attentions or benefits received. 
But not all thc functions cd Nodeiib wtic related to heal- 
ing. As a god of hunting, he w^as expected by some of his 
woi'shippcrs to seek out and restore lost property , so that 
lie was a god whose funetions were hardly less diverge 
than his nature. Historically, thc most interesting side of 
this cult is its late dale, in an Empire slowly becoming 
Christian; and no less remarkable than tins solidity of 
paganism is thc fact that in thc last quarter of the fourth 
century a.d. a site of this kind, overlooking the Bristol 
Channel, coaid be considered a safe and even lucrative 
proposition. Thc status of one of its important patrons as 
a naval officer is a pointed reminder of the fleet to which 
the district owed its peace and safety. 

The temple of Nodens lies on a hill- top and within the 
lines of an ancient hilt-fort. It was thus with another late- 
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Roman sanctuary, which was established, again after 
A.D. 364, in the long-deserted but gloriously imposing 
hill-fort of Maiden Castle, the ancient Dunum, which 
had been superseded by the Romanized town of Durno- 
novaria in the seventies of the first centuries a.d. The 
shrine built here was a simple edifice of the box-like 
Celtic plan, though the deity worshipped therein was a 
highly complicated being who combined with a human 
nature those of an owl and a bull. Side by side with the 
shrine lay a small priest’s house. The furnishings of the 
temple had been costly, and included imported marble, 
but there is no hint here of accommodation for pilgrims 
or the like, although the place was in fact much less 
remote than Lydney from a civilized community. It may 
well be asked what general notion prompted the late 
establishment of sanctuaries in the old deserted high 
places ? There are otPier examples, as at Lydney, Chanc- 
tonbury Ring (Sussex), and Harlow Hill (Essex), and it 
can hardly be doubted that more existed. Was it the final 
flicker of paganism, or a turning to the old gods in centres 
of ancient valiance as times grew more uncertain? or 
were the ancient gods taking refuge in the wilderness as 
Christianity spread in the towns? In some places, indeed, 
the old gods remained firmly in possession of their pre- 
Roman shrines. This state of affairs, already noted at 
Gosbccks, is exemplified by Frilford, north-west of Abing- 
don, where two Romanized shrines lie on top of an 
earlier wooden building. This pre-existing building had 
taken the form of a circular ditched enclosure containing 
an open covered shed, like a presepio^ where holy images, 
cult objects, or offerings had been exposed to view. In the 
Roman period this earlier shrine was razed to the ground 
and replaced by a circular enclosure of which the con- 
tents arc not now evident, while la new temple of the 
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native box-like form was built alongside and later 
received an extension. Occupation of this site continued 
into the fifth century a.d. and there can be no doubt 
either of the antiquity or the popularity of this country 
shrine or group of shrines. As a group, of which other 
in‘*inbcrs perhaps remain to be disco^'ered, it resembles 
the forest sanctuaries of Roman Gaul, where numerous 
godlings attracted to a single holy spot their several 
groups or categories oi worshippcis. 

Wayside shrines form another common class. These 
are the Surrey temples at Titsey on tlie Downs, adjacent 
to the Roman road between London and the Ouse 
v alley, and the temple at Farley Heath, Albury. A differ- 
ent type is the shrine which yielded a relief of 1 )iana and 
a liound, plainly a hunters* meeting-place, a pagan 
Cliapelle de St Hubert, on the Fosse Way at Nettlcton 
Scrub, ten miles north-east of Bath. The Watling Street 
shrines at Bark way (Hertfordshire), dedicated to Mars 
Alator, and Stony Stratford (Buckinghamshire), dedi- 
cated to Toutates, produced the beautiful siKxr plaques 
now in the British Museum, but no building which has 
been recorded. North of Lancaster, the shrine of lalonus, 
god of the meadow-land, which again is known from an 
altar and not from buildings, lay close to the Roman 
road heading for the fort at Watercrook, near Kendal. 

Spring and river-gods also had their sacred dwellings. 
At Chestcr-le-Street, Condatis, god of the watersmeet, 
had an altar at the confluence of llic River \Vcar and the 
Cong Bum. \'erbeia, goddess of the River Wharfe, was 
worshipped at Ilkley. No temple at the source of a great 
river is known in Britain, but it can hardly be doubted 
tliat they existed, particularly when rivers frequently 
bore divine names, such as Belisama (the Ribblc), Deva 
(the Dee), or Briganii:i^(the Brent). 
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A Iiunler’s shrine at Netlleton Scrub has already been 
mentioned. More romantic relics ol* ancient hunting are 
the shrines of Silvaniis wl»icJi sprang up in lonely doughs 
on the high moors of the Pennines. These were erected by 
the commandants of Roman forts, wealthy men, mostly 
on the first rungs of their careers in the linperial Civil 
Sendee, to commemorate successful hunting expeditious. 
Two are attested by altars only; one stone dedicated by 
Auielius Quirinus, commandant at Lanchestcr (Co. 
Durham) and found at Eastgatc in Wcardale; the r^tli'T 
erected bv Sabiiiianus, fommandant of a cavalry regi- 
ment, in remote BoJlihope, 'after catching a lovely bc^tr 
which previous hunters had hunted in vain*. The third 
boasts both altars and shrines: it lay higlfer still, on the 
Eller Beck, south of Bowes (Yorkshire), 1275 above 
sea-level. There the lt>cal conimaiidant, Caesius Fronti- 
nus, and one of Iiis < eiiturious set up separate shrines to 
Vinotonus, a stream-god whom the centurion idenlilicd 
wdth Sihanus. The temples were simple structures, one 
round and the other rectangular, with stone walls and 
thatched roofe. I'heir ruins still half buried the altars 
when they were first observed by a shepherd. If this < ould 
happen after seventeen centuries, how manifestly grim 
and true must have been the allusion of Gildas in the 
sixth century a.u. to the ruins of shrines everywhere, 
‘their walls, inside and out, bristling with weathered idols 
of savage mien*. His phrase reveals in startling fashion 
the effect of belief in a multiplicity of deities upon the 
landscape of the countryside when the power of heathen- 
dom was exalted. 

Sacred groves are archaeologicallv unresponsive, 
though the planning of many temple enclosures seems to 
imply their existence. But place-names in Britain indicate 
a very few of the many there must Jiave been. The Celtic 
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word for sut h a spot was nemeton^ which is explained iu an 
ancient glossary as meaning, in the plural, sacra siloarum, 
‘the holy places of the woods’. It occurs in Cornwall </r 
south-west Devon in the name Neinetotatio, in M<>n- 
moulhshire in the form (Nc)mctambala, and in Derby- 
:s.hire as Aquae Arncmetiac, the name for Buxton, ui 
which the second element applies to the goddess dwTlliiu; 
‘over against the nemeton\ I’hc Buxton grove no doubt 
overshadowed the source of <hc healing Wald's. A litile 
further south, on llie Fosse Way iu Nc^ttinghamshii c, 
Vcrncirieton, means ‘ilu* gu'at gr<>ve’ accordinc, to tl c 
Gaulisli l)ishop Venanlius Fortimatus. dually, in Scot- 
land, not lar from the Antonine Wall, there is Medioiic - 
melon ‘middle grove’ or ‘mid-way grove’, wlii< h has been 
identified, attractively but not with complete cenaintj, 
with the prehistoiic sanctuary at Cairnpapple (^Vcst 
Lothiau^. 

Lastly, there are the tombs and c caietcries. Folk ai 
Britain had for 1 mg ages been used to great tombs as 
features of the landscape. The habit of according pronn- 
nent positions to barrows of the Bronze and Iron Ag\ s 
ensured that few sky-lines were \\«thout tliese arresting 
land-marks. The onrsizc hi all Ljrrow\s, Silbury Hil', 
formed the sighting point for tlie Roman road from 
Mildenhall (Wiltshire; to Bath. It should, however, b(' 
remembered that the habit of building these circular 
tumuli continued into Roman times, and tl>at Roman 
roads in certain parts of Britain, as u> the Meuse basin in 
north-eastern Gaul, were frequently lined witli them. 
The Six Hills at Stevenage* arc a famous group, by the 
side of the western loop of Ermine Street. The road from 
Salisbury to Dorchester is flanked by tlircc at Badbur}' 
Rings. But these last are outliers. The great concentra- 
tion is in East Aqglia, where tlicse barrows certainly 
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carry on the traditions of an Iron- Age aiistocracy, whose 
rich tumuli, opulently furnished with imports from the 
Roman world, are so iiotabli a feature of the area in the 
first half of the first t ent?iry a.d. For these people, how- 
ever, it was the internal content of the tomb and luxuri- 
ous objects buried with the dead which counted as 
important. From the Roman point of view the external 
aspect of the monument was also highly significant; not 
for sombre grandiosity, which characterizes the monu- 
ments of the Republic, nor for religious symbolic orna- 
ment, associated with tombs of the later Empire, but foi 
relief sculpture intended to give a lasting picture or 
immiorial of the daily life and avocations of the deceased, 
as it were a record ol their very being. In*Gaul such 
monuments, which took their form from tlic Mediter- 
ranean world, occasionallv survive almost intact, like the 
lamous example at Igcl, in the Moselle valley. On this 
the daily life, and, less prominently, the work, of a rich 
family engaged in cJoth-pioduction covers the panels and 
friezes of a lofty and slender monument crowned b\ a 
very high and concave ioc;f, almost like a crocket; and 
mixed with tliCoC secular repIC^cutaUons are the myths 
of Hercules, typifying die religious beliefs ol the family 
as well. Britain retains uo such monument. But it must be 
recalled that knowledge of the majority of those in Gaul 
is derived from the use of their sculptured blocks anci 
slabs in the foundations of lale-Roman walls. The only 
walls in Britain wdiich have as yet yielded materials of 
this kind in abundance are tlic London bastions and the 
Constanlian north wall of Chester. I’lie former happen 
to have yielded early monuments only, thir* great altar 
tomb of llie procurator Classiciauus, and soldiers’ monu- 
ments from near the fori of the standing garrison. The 
latter produced a variety of maleiial from a most inter- 
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csting series of small monuments but nothing on the 
grand scale, for vast and costly tombs could hardly be 
expected outside a legionary fortress. It would, however, 
be rash to suppose that monuments of the Igel scale never 
existed in southern Britain. The foundations of an elabor- 
ate circular tomb occupying the middle of a small ceme- 
tery at Harpenden (Hertfordshire), ic’ eal it to be of the 
monumental class, with central, nulled tomb-chamber 
containing at least one life-sized statue. It had angle- 
pilasters, implying a decorative treatment of the front 
with the round towci-like s true lure rising aliove. Another 
very large tomb was the circular mausoleum at West 
Mersea (llssex), a stone-revetted structure with earth fill, 
sixty-five feet in diameter, braced by radiating walls and 
marginal buttresses. A circular maiisoleuii:, thirty feet in 
diameter, witli external buttresses, occurs at Keston 
(Kent) in association with a villa. Certain country dist- 
ricts have also yielded walled cemeteries. I'hat at Harpen- 
den (Hertfordshin ), already noted, was walled. But Kent 
boasts of six at least, among 'which Lockliam contained 
two monumental tombs, Plaxl jl a barrow, Sittingbourne 
a monumental tomb, and Springhead, near Southflect, 
some very rich finds, including elaborate ^hocs of pnrpk 
leather ornamented with gold thread. The reason why 
such monuments do not survive in Britain is to be sought 
ill their distribution, which covers die south-eastern 
districts of the island that are devoid of good building- 
stone. Folk of later ages have sqizk t upon the Roman 
stonework widi avidity. 

Roman triumphal monuments in the open country- 
side would be rare But the foundations of a famous one 
exist at Rutupiae (Rirliborough), die principal port of 
entry to the province. They form an enormous base 30 
feet deep below ground level, 145 feet long and 105 feet 
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wide, including a flange for a few steps. Tlie structure 
which was thus carried was cased in Carrara marl^le and 
its main columns were not less than 50 feet high. There 
may well have been a second stage above this and thctc 
were certainly some massive bronze statues, of which 
small fragments have l^een found. The monument was 
built a]K>ut A.D. 1 00 and may have cormnemorated 
settlement of the province. 1 1 is comparable with 
the 1 etiapylon or four-wav arch erected at the two main 
enti.mces to the province ol Eq>pt in honour of CJaudius, 
and this may w t J1 have been the actual foi m of the monu- 
ment. Later, towards the close of the tliird centuiy a.d , 
it was stripped of it^ omameuls and scrved<,as a fortified 
look-out post against Saxon pirates, a choice no doubt 
determined by its gieat height. 

No other monument of the kind can be tied to a specifj( 
site. But inscribed blocks from a monument commemo- 
rating the erection of Hadrian’s Wall were used in build- 
ing the Saxon nionaMtiy church at Jarrow (Co. Dui- 
haiii). An Italian marble head of provincial style found 
at Hawkshaw, in tlxe wilds of the Upper Tweed basin, is 
more problematic. It cannot have come from far away, 
its Roman dale is not in doubt and its occurrence is per- 
haps least difficult to explain by connecting it with a 
triumphal monument; of which, however, no structuial 
remains have been identified. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


ECONOMICS 

When tlic geographer Strabo, writing early in the 
principatc of Tiberius (a.d. 14-38), but recording many 
things of a generation or two earlier, gives an account of 
British exports to the Continent, he reflects conditions in 
south-eastern Britain and particularly the export'* at the 
disposal of tribal chiefs and tlieir followers. Ckirn, cattle, 
hides, and hunting-dogs attest the agriculture and stock- 
raising of Sussex, Kent, and Essex. Slaves represent the 
profit of raiding expeditions on the fiinge of these areas. 
The metals, however, must have come from further afield : 
silver from the Meiulip or Peak lead deposits; tin from 
Cornwall, gold from Wales, and iron from Wales or the 
^Veald. The trace in metals implies, in fact, as in pre- 
historic days, particular connexions more widely devel- 
oped. 'Ihe statement concerning metals reverses, too, the 
hasty conrlusion of Cicero, derived from his brother on 
Caesar’s staff, that there was in Britain ‘not so much as a 
scruple of silver’. 

Metals in any pros'ince were almost exclusively State 
property, and formed an important item in the provincial 
budget. In Britain, the principal metal prodiicr was lead, 
which sounds dull, until it is rccalkd that the only way of 
producing silver known to the ancient world was by 
cupcllation from lead, and that the abundant British lead 
represmts a by-j>rodiict from silver extrai tioii. In the 
Roman world silver was the most regular money of 
account, and the need for large quantities explains the 
rapid devclopmeiit of British lead resources, attested by 
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the mimeroLis date-stamped ingots, or pigs, of the metal. 
Tlie Mcndip Tiiincs w^ere m production by a.d. six 
years after tlie conquest, the Flintshire mines by a.d. 74, 
the mines of Nidderdale, Yorkshiie, by a.d, 81. All these 
dated pigs, and most others, are fiom direct Imperial 
working, but some undated examples fiom D(‘ib} shire, 
and one early but undated example from Flintshire, be.ir 
tlie stamps of lessees, all nieicantile citizens. 

Rarer stilly but again assochitr d with the Der b) shire aiea, 
ate tlie pigs of the Lutudaium r 40 inpany {wcii LuVuia- 
rimes) wJurh took it- name fioni the jumcipa! centie in 
the mining distriLt, perhaps C Chesterfield, and tiadcd its 
pigs in laii»e mimlnis b\ WMter to the Ilmniier. Tlie 
quantity of lead extiacted horn Britain was very huge 
and tlic Romans were struck iSv the ea e with w^hich it 
could be mined. The elder Pliny refers to mur h opcnca.t 
mining. But he add<5 a snuiifuant and curious fact, that 
production was restric ted. in favoin of tlie Spanisli mar- 
ket. This i» one of the rare (a>cs in which such artificial 
conliols arc knowai to have Ikcu ajiplied, though similar 
action was taken in relation to vine-growing in Gaul. 

Of W’orking and orgam/ati(»n ven/ little is known. In 
the Mendipo tlie principal lentic was Char terliouse on 
Mendip, where the remains ol a mining settle ment co\cr 
a considciable urea and arc graced by a small amphi- 
theatre, An cat ly lead pig fi om this area is countermarked 
by the Seiond Lc'gioii anti this might suggest soldiers in 
charge of convict labour* for rc-kgatiou to the mines was 
in the Roman woild a funn of penal servitude. But no 
evidence exi.Nts either way in tlie Mendips for the con- 
tinuity of this prartic e, il it was in fact there applicxi. The 
Imperial stamped ingots continue until a.d. 
though some arc countersigned with private comjiany’s 
marks, while another carries tlie name of C. Nipius 
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A^canius, a Roman citizen lessee who is also known in 
Flintshire. Aftei that they apj^eai no more, and it may 
well be tliat the working of the mines was then delegated 
to the CU 7 tales oi tribal coiiiuil, or to piivate concession- 
aires. 7 ’his at least became the ]jraLtice in other impor- 
tant Roman mining areas, 11 it would certainly 
accc'ui.t for the abundance of latc-Rorpan siher coinage 
in the Somersetshire uca, since llie cuYiaUs would be 
receiving a substantial puc entage of the output, returned 
to them in the form of silver coinage. In the fourth 
century A.n. Biitain wms still fuiious lor it*: metal output, 
and the quantity of pewter and le^^d (»l)jectt belonging to 
the period beat , witiif‘‘S to Its copiousness. 

In tJie eailici peiiod ol linpor al w^cirking there is some 
evidence for the expoi t of Mendip lead, llie pig counter- 
marked by tlie Second L^'gion was found at St Valcr)^- 
sur-Somme, while one occurs at Stockbridge (Hampshire; 
and two on the Solent. Tins suggests a triflic of consigu- 
iiicnts across the Chann d a cl along the main arterial 
loute to Southern Gau^ or Ital> • Tt is not like Iv, however, 
as the administrative fragio'^ntalion of the Umpire 
developed, that this traffic conrinned biisk. 

The earliest stamped pig associated wnlh Flintshire is 
of A.D. 74; and, if the annexation of the aica occurred in 
A.D. 61, there would be evidence for rapid exploitation, 
as in the Mendips. T he Italian concessionaire, C. Nipius 
Ascanius, cannot be much Inter, since his countermark 
appears on a Mendip pig of a.d. The centie of the 
actual muiing seems to have been Halb n Mountain, as 
to-day, wliilc the mining settlement lay*at Pentre Ffwrn- 
dan, one mile soutti-cast ofFlint, where pottery and coins 
suggest an occujiation beginning about a.d. 70 and 
continuing until at least the close of the second century 
A.D. There is also m^me evidence, though it is not strong, 
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for third-century exploitation at Meliden, at the north- 
ern tip of the Clwydian mountains, in the Talar Goch 
mine. It would be interesting to know whether this was 
the reason for the foundation of the adjacent military 
site, at Prestatyn, on a then navigable coastal creek The 
pigs from tlie Flintshire area are stamped Dereangl, 
for metallvm Deceangheum^ the name suivivuig in the 
medieval district of Tegeingl and lo-day in a deanery. 
This was the name of the tribe whic h the nianusc 1 ipt of 
Tacitus presents as Decangi, the metropolitan version of 
a name wliich must luisc seemed oddly barbeiric to a 
Latin ear. 

The next dated group ol lead pigs is the^small group 
from Yorkshire, which also carry the tribal name of the 
area, in th* fonn Bytg, for metallum Bns^ariHiim, lhe> 
are found in the area between Nidderdale and Wharfe- 
dale, wliich was mu< h exploited m lalei medieval times 
for lead also. The caihcst dated example is of A.n. 81, 
exactly ti n years after the Roman acquisition of the «irca, 
/\nothcr, of Trajan (a.d. qS-i t 7), is imperfectly recorded 
Iroiii Patcley Biidge. It is probalilr that thi'' was not tlie 
only lead-bearing area worked in Yorkshire. There is a 
good local tradition of Romun exploitation of the Swale- 
dale lead deposits, in particular the Hurst Mine; it is 
connected with a pig of Hadrian, uiiloitunatcly never 
re< orded in detail. 

1 he Dcrb^ shii e lead held is one of the largest and most 
productive in Britain. There is evidence for Imperial 
working under Hadrian, but in addition many undated 
pigs are stamped with the names of private lessees. The 
fac t that these names have a first-century ring about them 
does not definitely exclude a later date. The Roman 
name of the held, or its centre, was Lutudarum and 
appears also as qualifying the name of a private com- 
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pany, the socii Lutudarenses. At what stage, however, 
the socii occur or in what order they came in relation 
either to the individual lessees or the Imperial working, 
or whether, again, all or any two were contemporary, is 
quite unknown. It may be observed, however, that the 
socii sent down their pigs in large numbers to Petuaria 
(Brough on Humber) , either to their own warehouse or to 
local wholesalers. Yet tiuother aspect ol exphutation is the 
lead ore from stream deposits found in the Roman fort at 
Navio (Brough on Noe), from which the district was in 
part policed. 'I'his implies a S)atcni of collection by 
natives for wlxicli the fort served as central depot. The 
whole picture in Der})yshire is thus a complicated one. 
I’he relatiomhip of thc^ vaiious elements is obscure; the 
administrative centre of the field is not fixc‘d, though it is 
named, and the duration of the expl<>»itation is unknown. 
This makes the recoid tantalizing and lea\cs only an 
abiding impression of intensive' activity in an area attrac- 
tive to thf" Imperial agent and the commercial speculatoi* 
alike. Haclriaiiic working of lead is also attested in Si)uth- 
west Shrcjpshirc, in the Shelve and Snailbeach areas. 
Here the Twentieth Legion took soii''^ hand iu the super- 
vision or organization of the mli'ing, since it counter- 
marked at least one pig, Hnuid at Chalon-sur-Saone and 
dated to a.u. 195. Beyond this, however, tliere is no evi- 
dence fcir later Imperial working, and it may be that the 
field was turned over rtxncessionaires or small lessees. 
It is, on the other liand, like!) that the smaller field to the 
west, on the eastern slopes of Plynliinoii, which w<\s tinder 
development during the second c'entury Aro., w'as always 
worked by the military. A road, as at Caei mole (Cumber- 
land), leads directly low^ards it from the fort of Caersw^s. 

Military supervision was certainly exercised in the 
Alston lead-mines oftouth-west Northumberland, which 
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were worked upon a smaller scale in the third century 
A.D. under the Second Cohort of Nervii. The stamped 
seals from consignments which reached Brough under 
Stainmore bear the name of the cohort and the legend 
^metal{lumy . It is likely that some of tlie produce also 
went north-eastwards to Corslopitum (Corbridge), where 
some of the mineral wax associated with the Alston veins 
has been found. Yet another lead-mining settlement 
associated with the military is Machen in Glamorgan- 
shire, where slight remains of the village and some re- 
mains of the workings have been observed. It need hardly 
be doubted that in the military areas there were other 
ventures of the kind, since it became tlfe policy of the 
Imperial government to develop local resources wherever 
possible. The pawky request of Nero’s legionaries that 
‘commanders looking for silver should get their decora- 
tions in advance’ would indeed have been out of date. 

If the exploitation of lead may be regarded as of great 
importance both in itself and in relation to silver extrac- 
tion, the copper workings of Britain were also of sub- 
stantial value in themselves and in their relation to 
bronze, an alloy used in the Roman world for almost 
every hard-wearing purpose. The principal deposits of 
this metal lay in the north-west, in northern Shropshire, 
Caernarvonshire, and Anglesey. The Shropshire deposit 
is centred at Llanymynech, where the cave from wliich 
the veins have been \vorked by galleries was apparently 
inhabited by the miners. 

Similar conditions appear to have existed in the Caer- 
narvonshire copper mines of Great Orme’s Head, where 
inhabited caves have also been noted, and associated 
objects dale the activity to the tliird and fourth centuries 
A.D. This cave dwelling again suggests labourers tied to 
the spot, whether they were slav’Vis or convicts, but it 
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seems that no smelting was done on the spot, the ore 
being carried away for treatment elsewhere. The copper 
cakes found in Caernarvonshire are stamped with the 
name of at least two private companies; and this would 
support exploitation by slave labour, though it is not 
necessarily true for every mine or for every period. In 
Anglesey the picture is rather difTerent. Here the princi- 
pal mining area was Par^^s Mountain near Amlwch, 
though other activity is known, as at Aberffraw and 
Pengarnedd. But the copper cakes in the island are all 
associated with native villages, as if the ore were gathered 
by native labour and smelted piecemeal in the villages 
for eventual collection at a central depot. This w^ould 
imply that the island, once the cult centre of the Druids, 
was treated as a temple estate wdth a fixed tribute trans- 
ferred from the Druidical community to the Roman 
State, l^he mines will explain the continuing interest of 
the Romans in the fort at Caernarvon (Segontium) and 
thcii provision of naval stations both there and af Holy- 
head in order to protect the vahiable raw material and 
its ^vorkers from pirates, or slave-raiders. It is significant 
that while there is no evidence for legionary occupation 
at Chester after a.d. 367, the Caernarvon fort was then 
rc-occupied intensively, the occupation lasting until a.d, 
383. Its cessation is connected in Welsh legend with not 
only the usurpation but the actual person of Magnus 
Maximus, in the gtiise of Maxen Wlcdig. Whatever the 
truth of the story, it ai least coincides with the archaeo- 
logical facts and with the economic value of the copper 
deposits. It should be empliasized that these are the most 
northerly and the most important copper deposits ex- 
ploited by the Romans in Britain. The Cheshire mines at 
Alderley Edge do not appear to have been worked in 
Roman times, thou^ w^ell known to prehistoric and 
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medieval man. The Yorkshire deposits at Middleton 
Tyas were too deep and too waterlogged and were only 
accessible after the advent of steam pumping-machinery. 

Much the most famed of British metals in the days 
before the Roman occupation was tin. The vivid accounts 
by Diodorus Siculus, of overland pack-horse transport of 
Cornish tin from the Gallic coast to Narbo (Narbonne) 
in the first century b.c., and of the Island emporium on 
the British coast, from wliich merchants obtainctl it, all 
speak of a brisk and flourishing earlv trade, monopolized 
in Caesar’s day by the Vencti ol Brittany. But in the 
Augustan age, when the conquest of north-western Spain 
made tlie Spanish tin deposits availaWe, commercial 
intereiit in BntWi tin ceased, while the anti-Roman 
refugee warriors from Gaul who were crowding into 
south-west Britain c.uuiot ha\e encouraged aclventur^TS, 
Even when the island bcc«ime a pnnince and the Dum- 
nonii one of the philo-Roman aUied communities, it docs 
not appear that the R<»man giAcrnmuit took much 
interest in developing the tin. There is slight evidence for 
activity in the first century a.d. • somewhat later the best 
evidence is the orcunence of two staUoncs^ or Treasury 
Offices, in the area, presumably connected with the work- 
ing or Iea.sing of stanneries. "J he source which mentions 
them used foi Britain material of the second century a.d. 
But only in tlie third century a.d., and particularly after 
the min of the Spanish mines in its last quarter, docjs 
Government interest in the aiea begin. Milestones from 
Gordian III (a.d. t2l4-q) onwards, w'ith a special out- 
burst of ac tivity under Constantine and his house, attest 
new efforts in development. It is significant that now 
commences a very wkle distribution of pewter table 
services; later in the century blocks of pewter with official 
stamps from the Thames at Baltibrsea attest cargoes of 
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this valuable metal being concentrated in London, the 
seat of the provincial 1 reasury administration. How late 
the development continued is not known. But it is a 
remarkable fact that in the sixth century a,d. a stomi- 
blown Byzantine ship could unload its com and relieve .t 
famine in Exeler and return with a cargo of tin, as if tin. 
merchant adventurers of prehistoric days were repeating 
ihcir experiences in the Dark Ages. 

Aftei tin came gold. Only one gold miiLC of the Roman 
age is known in Britain, at Doiaii Coilil, near Puinpsaint, 
between IJauio and Llandovery, in north-e<ast Caeimaj- 
thcnsliire, among the Dcmetae. Here the workings arc 
both open-cast anti by long and deep iidits, following the 
veins of gold-bearing pyrites. The adit galleries are very 
systematically cut, to serve for both drainage and haulage, 
and in the levels below them vrhecls for lifting water 
were installed to drain them, as iii the Spanish mines. A 
panning cradle has also been found. At the shaft-head 
tlie ore was pounded, milled, and washed, a good liead ot 
water for the latter purpose being brought in a specird 
aqueduct or open lade some e^ght miles long. A batli- 
housc is also known, reniinRcent 01 the bath-house ai 
Aljustrel, mentioned in the Spanish lex metaUi Vipascen^i^. 
The date of working is not defined, though some gold 
jewellery made on tlic spot is of late second- or earl\ 
ihird-ccntury style. The scale of working certainly attests 
either Government ac tivity or a concessionaire compan\' 
of high standing and efficiency. A d*.* /iled study of this 
most interesting scene of specialized Roman develop- 
ment is overdue. 

The iron mines of Britain were numerous and hardly 
less productive than the lead mines. This was not ac- 
counted a valuable metal nor was its output restricted, 
for it is clear that thq^re was always a good market for so 
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useful a conunodity. The principal deposits exploited by 
Rome lay in the Weald nnd the Fore-«l of Dean. The 
former was being rapidly developed under Claudius and 
Nero by the native client-king Gogidumnus at Chichester, 
with a gild of iron-workers organized in Roman fashion. 
It is tempting to think that this represents the Romaniza- 
tion of a group of native smiths, who must already have 
had a special position in prehistoric economy. How the 
deposits were exploited when the native kingdom passed 
out of existence is unknown, but coins and pottei'> from 
many sites rover the whole Roman period. Very large 
quantities of slag and cinders were available for local road 
construction; and this might suggest that ifee curiaki con- 
tinued to develop the deposits in succession to the native 
king, using its by-product for road-making which was 
also a communal concern. Direct interest of the pro- 
vincial government in some at least of the iron-workings 
is, however, suggested by tlie occurrence of the official 
stamped roofing-tiles of the Classic Britannica, or Fleet in 
Britain, in connexion with slag near Wadhurst (Sussex) . 
No administrative or working centre for the Weald is 
known. In the Forest of Dean, however, much working 
was concentrated at W eston-undcr-Peny ard ( Ariconium) , 
where earlier antiquaries noted an area of 200 acres 
covered with slag-heaps. Here exploitation can hardly 
have developed until after the conquest of the Silures in 
A.D. 74-6: the coins indicate activity from the late first 
century a.d. until the fourth, with a marked increase 
towards the end. 

Further north, the iron-stones of Northamptonshire 
and Lincolnshire were also actively developed. There are 
large slag deposits and workshops, almost unexplored, at 
Clipsham; while a Roman blast-furnace has been noted 
at Woolsthorpe near Golstcrworth ajid good evidence for 
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wolking deposits in the vicinitv of Scunlliorpe. In York- 
shire, large heaps of clinker at West Bierlcy, near Cleck- 
licaton, were noted in the eighteenth century in associa- 
tion with coins of the late third and early fourth cen- 
tal les A.D. Further north still, the military workshops at 
Coi bridge, active in the thud and fourth centuries a.d. 
were using iron 01 e bj ought into Coi biidp^e as low-grade 
smeltings from native liearths. I'hese blooms were then re- 
smelted in puddling furnace for ultimate forging into 
weapons, nails, and hold-la^is produced in the workshops. 
The source of the material was undoubtedly tlie Redcs- 
dalc deposits, just south ol the lort of Habitaiicum (Ris- 
iiigliam) ; and it was used again on 'I vne'^idc much later 
for Armstrong’s early munition works. This picture of a 
militar) arsenal at woik is one which is at present unique 
in the Roman world. 

Coal was also mined in Roman Britain, though it 
never liecamc, so far as is known, an item of export: and 
Biiliah coal is only mentioned once in Roman literature, 
as a curiosity to be seen upon the altars of Sul Minerva at 
Aquae Sulis (Bath). Its tendency ‘to become round stone 
masses’ will be noted with a smile. Th.> was undoubtedly 
the Somersetshire caimcl coal. But the Nottinghamshire 
coal has been noted in the Fenland \ illages. } ocal coals, 
microscopically identical witli local veins, have been 
noted on Hadiian’s Wall at Benwcll, in a sinitliy, at 
Housesteads and at Coi bridge, and their use is dated to 
the second centiuy A.n. at the fir^t and Kist places and to 
the fourth century a.d. at the last two. It was also used in 
the second century a.d. on the Antonine WJ^ll, at Castle- 
cary and Bar Hill foits, while less detailed observations 
attest coal in Roman forts at Risinghara, Soutli Shields, 
and Manchester. In industry coal w'as used for smelting 
lead at Pentre hYwrucIan, inui and gl.^ss at Wildcrspool, 
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and iron at Weston-under-Penyard, and for lieatinghypo- 
causts at Wroxeter and Caerwcnt. It must, however, be 
recognized that wood or charcoal were the fuels much 
more normally employed and tliat coal was used only 
where it was handier to get than wood. In the Fcidand, 
to quote an exireine case, it would ariivc as ballast in the 
barges and be transported much more easily in the c anal 
system than logs. 

Thiee other natural deposits presided not fu 1 but 
ornaments. The Kiiiiineiidge shale ol the Isle of P(irb(\ b, 
in Doisct, was worked extcnsKily into jeweller \, 
decorative panels, and furniture. "Ihe personal decora- 
tions consist principally of lathc-turnedjrracelcts, from 
which the cores weie so numerous as to wm the name of 
‘Kimmeridge money’. But the material could also be cut 
and caived in sheets, forming panels after the fashion of 
marble veneering, or, when hghtly hollowed, flat dishes 
or trays. ITiese table furnishings were modelled upon 
metal prototypes, just as were Victorian trays of pajnei- 
mache, though the hardness of the shale suited the treat- 
ment better. Even furniture w^as thus made, table-legs 
with claw-feet and sea-horse or sea-lion shoulders being 
known and widely distributed in southern Britain, though 
not common. Furniture of this kind must have been diffi- 
cult and hazardous to manufacture, and consequently 
both expensive to buy and frail to maintain, tliough it 
could be kept in good condition by oiling. It should be 
obseived, how»ever, that whenever this material is decora- 
tively carved, its patterns run upon very sliictly classical 
lines, as if the^^rm operating tlie concession was Roman 
in its emphasis, not to hazard a guess at its origin. A 
detailed study of this very interesting Romano-Brilish 
industry is wanting. 

The second natural deposit is Purbeck marble. This 
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was much used for mortars in which a very hard grinding 
or pounding surface was required, and vessels of this des- 
cript ion are found very widely distributed over the pro- 
vince though more thickly ueai iJie source. It was also 
us'='d to make tablets for important inscriptions, as far 
afield as Nf)viomagus (Chichester j. Coriiiium (Ciren- 
cester), Verulainium (St Albans), Chiniulodunum (Col- 
chester), Loiidinium H ondoii), and Deva (Chester), The 
Viiricty iavoured was greyish-white in colour, and formed 
a partif ularly handsome ^]>e< klcd l^ackground to die ver- 
milion lettciiiig in tinnabar \mimum \ huo^jedm Roman 
raoiiuinental inscriptions. P^uicls and mouldings for 
decoration aic well known and widely distributed, both 
in town and country, also lavers for public batlis, as at 
CalJcva (Silclicster), 

Tlie third natural deposit is jet, associated with the 
Whitby lias, wherein it is found as lumps. Solinus des- 
cribes Britibh jet with interest, as a substance heated with 
water but (|uenched with oil *mJ magnetic when rubbed. 
I'liese paradoxical qualities endowed jet with almost 
magical esteem, and it became a favourite material for 
ornamental jewt'llery, niucii of which was manufactured 
at Eburaciim (York), llaii-pius, spindles, finger-rmgs, 
and bracelets were made in great variety, some bracelets 
and many necklaces being ingeniously articulated in 
minute component pieces. Llaboiaicly curved pendants 
and medallions, including family groups executed to 
order, and tedd> -bears, represent ('ther profitable lines of 
production. Whether the jet articleb found in consider- 
able prolusion in the RJiincland represent imports from 
Britain or local working of tlic British raw material it is 
dillicult to estimate: but it can at least be said tliat tlicre 
arc few Rhenish prodiicJs which lanriot be matched in 
Britain. It is also trug that, as in the objects of Kimme- 
rb-6 
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ridge shale, the artistic tone of all these productions, 
British or Rhenish, is essentially Roman, and that native 
motifs arc wholly absent. Ihis Roman jet-working differs 
in finish from the modem Victorian, in not introducing a 
high polish: the effect is rather of restrained burnishing, 
certainly more attractive to sensitive taste. 

Other natural products for which Britain won a modest 
fame were jewels. British pearls were of some repute, 
though their duskiness was deprecated. They were found 
both in rivers and on the sea-shore and were apparently 
not gathered from living 0)'Ster;5. Scottish rivers, in par- 
ticular the Dee, are since known to have pn)duccd large 
examples. Amethysts were also won from an island in the 
Western ocean, and an island yielding gems is once men- 
tioned in geography. The tiade in hunting-dogs also con- 
tinued, and three breeds at least are known m literature . 
the Irish wolf-hound, seven of which caused a stir in 
Rome when Symmachus exhibited them; the bull-dog, 
known to Claudian, and a small spaniel described in 
some detail by Oppian. The favourite dogs of the Castoi 
ware potters, however, are of greyhound breed, like 
Diana’s dog at Nettleton Scrub, and this would indicate 
a fourth variety. Bears were also exported, mostly lor the 
arena, where they were already under Domitian used 
for lacerating criminals. In the fouith century a.d., when 
Claudian seeks a chaiacteristic dress for a personification 
of north Britain, he gives her a bear-skin. If he had chosen 
a seal-skin the conception would have been equally apt, 
for the pelts of these creatures, in which Britain abounded, 
were both highly prized and highly priced in the Roman 
world. Furs and skins must have formed an important 
export. 

Such British cloth as was famous abroad was probably 
of a special kind: the birrus Britcmnicus of Diocletian’s 
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price-list was a rain-cloak, and glossaries say that the 
cloth for such mantles was of goats’ wool. But on the 
home market of the province there was certainly much 
sheeps’ wool available; the fourlh-century panegyrist 
praises the flocks laden witli fleeces, and there can be no 
doubt that numerous villas were engaged in the various 
ancillary processes of wool production: fulling at Ched- 
worth and 'fitscy, and. on an even larger scale, at 
Darenlh, lia\ e already been mentioned. I’herc should be 
added the fine pair oi cropping-shears from Great Chestcr- 
ford, nc»w at Cam]»ridge, which can only have come from 
a wc*ollen-mill, though their function, to give the piece a 
firm nap, has now for long been performed by mac hinery. 
At Silc hester a small dye-works was excavated, though its 
date within the Roman period remaiiiS unceitain. Linen 
is nowhere specifically mentioned, but its use on a large 
scale for finely- woven shrouds in the York district should 
be noted. 

Food-stufis are not recorded as regularly exported. 
But corn-export in a.d. 361 to the Rhineland is shown by 
the context as not an emergency measure. Oysters also, 
though not unknown to Italian epic arcs of the first cen- 
tury A.D., can hardly have travelkd in quantity, and 
some senators at least must have tasted them in Britain 
itself. They formed, however, a very large trade within 
the province. Few Roman sites are without them and it 
is clear that in the taverns and shops outside the fortresses 
and forts of the province the oyster-bar was the Romano- 
British equivalent of the modem fried-fish shop. Mussels 
are on many sites almost equally numerous and were no 
doubt cheaper, if less luscious. 

Among British home industries, the best known, even 
though much more awaits discovery, are the potteries. 
The most renowned aje those at Durobrivae (Castor on 
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Ncne), excavated in desultory fashion in the nineteenth 
century by Artis and not since then seriously studied. 
These potteries turned out a great variety of vessels, 
though drinking-cups form the principal item. They are 
somewhat coarser in proportion than llic Rhenish wares, 
tlie clay of wliich they arc made fires to a lightei coloui, 
and their finish is less brilliant or glossy. Dinr decora- 
tion, in barbotine, is, ou the other hand, iA perhc*ps 
greater variety: the favourite conventional pattern i'. a 
running scroll of ivy-leaves, no doubt boi lowed fiom con- 
temporary plainer forms ot Samian ware, but nonually 
executed with a sw^eeping surety of touch wJiich the more 
rigid Samian lack^. \'crv common, and animated liy the 
same fresh and rapid liandiwoik, are tlie so-c.illcd flunt 
cups, in which swift dugs chase haies or deer. Human 
secures include chariot -races, gladiatorial tombals, and, 
occasionally, scenes from classical m>tholo.jy, wdiile 
sometimes the jdace of humans or animals is taken l»y 
phallic emblems t>l good luck. The hinnau scenes are 
seldom successful by classic al standards. The vt r; nature 
of the bar bo line technique, by wliirh the figures wTte 
traced in wet clay like icing sugar, made il iinpossilile to 
catch the subtleties of the human form and denied to the 
artist the control of outline obtamaldc liy incited tech- 
nique or by carefully prepared moulds, h would have 
been wiser to be less ambitious, yet the ambition is of a 
kind which occurs in no other province, it is British in 
chaiacter, as stulibornly determined as the iniitauons of 
Chinese w'ares in a later age; and perhaps tin most inter- 
esting side of triie attempt i-» that this development should 
have been thought necessaiy to attract a market. It 
reflects, socially speaking, a purchasing puljlic gladdened 
by hunting, racing, and stories of divine adventures. But 
while there is a vivid appeal to ihQ imagination, there is 
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no appeal to literary. No attempt was made to imitate 
the inscribed wares of Rhenish manufacture. Further, the 
figured wares, to*clay attracting most attention, formed 
in fart only a small part of the outpuL There was a large 
'■erics of drinking cups, wliolly undecorated or at most 
prr»\ ided with sc ales on shv)uldrr and side, to prevent the 
vrssc‘1 from slipjmig in the liand. In addition there w^re 
cla])orat(‘ly rc»ulettc<^ nmnd containers with lids, yierhaps 
used for Initk'r, c hcesc, or honey. Tlie date of the output 
is not defined in detail on the site: but finds elsewhere 
show that it began well ]>fh)rc the dost' of the second 
ccntuiy A.n., and it certainly continued well into the 
fourth, llicugli the figured vessels clo not ouiList the third 
century a.d. 

I'bc New ForCvSl potU'iy is ^mother and niore restrained 
manufaeture, wliosc period of production lasted from the 
later third ccntv*ry a.d. until the last cpiarter of the fourth. 
To judge from th*‘ lype^, the period of greatest output 
w'a? ill tlie fust half of the fouuh rentur)' a.p. Tliis w’are 
diflers greatly fn-rn Cantor ware. Its range of forms is 
mueh w^ider flagons, dishes, bowls for table and kitchen, 
jar^, eociking-potvS, vases, golfiets, and even candlesticks, 
appear in gi'cat quantity and certainly swamp the drink- 
ing-cups. though lhcs(‘ also abound. Decoration, so far as 
it occurs at all, is restricted to veny simplifieci running 
scrolls or conveniional iriangular patterns all in white 
slijj, and to repetitive stamped rosettes, demi-ron ties, or 
ogees. If C<JSlor ware be thought the Britisli counlcipart 
of Rhenish pottery, the New" Forest wares might l)e taken 
for the British version of vessels from the •Marne or the 
Argonne. Their forms arc shapely arxd sure, their decora- 
tion comparativclv lifeless: Heywood Sumner, their 
excavator, observed I hat these works did noi exhibit ‘latc- 
Celtic mastery of abstract line ornament, but fine per- 
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ceptions of scale, spacing, emphasis, and restraint*. 
Though more varied, the^’^ did not range so far afield as 
the Castor ware. They were distributed throughout 
southern Britain, but they have no place in the Midlands 
and the North, and never reached the military market. 
Both the kilns and their output were less numerous; and 
the kilns, in small and isolated groups, were worked from 
huts so primitive as to suggest bothies and seasonal 
activity on a forest estate or public land. The impression 
created by this shifting, seasonal activity in the woodland 
is a little like that of charcoal-burning, and quite difler- 
ent from the old-established kiln-yards of the Castor 
potters* fields. 

Apart from decorative wares, there was a vast output 
of kitchen wares and coarse table crockery indigenous to 
the province. As soon as the Roman armies arrived a 
profitable market was opened to such products, and the 
native potters were not slow to take advantage of the 
opportunity. At first they were content to supply vessels 
of their own type, though at once they improved the 
hardness of the pottery by using new technical processes. 
For some two geneiations wares of essentially Roman 
style and use, such as bowls for the table and kitchen mix- 
ing bowls, or inorlaria, continued to be imported in bulk. 
Then they began to be copied. In four generations, by the 
middle of the second century a.d., the manufacture of 
common wares was entirely in provincial hands. The mix- 
ing bowls are stamped, in conformity with Roman prac- 
tice, and, to judge from the stamps, most of the makers 
were natives, one or two of tliem endov ed with Roman 
citizenship. The stamps attest a large number of makers; 
over sixty are known at Corbridge: but there was a big 
market to be supplied, over a long period, and many of 
the manufactories were small. HeJw the commerce was 
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conducted remains as yet obscure, but something is 
known of its ramifications. The northern military market, 
for example, was supplied by many northern potters, but 
Lincoln, Midlands, and even Middlesex potters took 
their share. Cooking-pots and jars, on the other hand, for 
which there was a much larger demand, were produced 
not only in small establishments but in very large ones, 
many of which arc known by the wide distribution of 
their wares as opposed to the actual kilns. The extensive 
kiln-plants of Famham (Surrey) supplied, with other 
unidentified establishments, the Thames valley market: 
but the Farnham wares have by no means the widest 
distribution of the comparable wares. The implication 
is that some vast potteries yet remain to be discovered. 
Sometimes, however, the military made their own vessels. 
The legionary kilns at the Holt tilery, on the Dee, helped 
to supply the needs of the Twentieth Legion at Chester: 
the Ninth Legion, or part of it, was making pottery as 
well as tiles at Scalesceiigh, near Carlisle: yet another 
legion seems to have manufactured attractive xnica- 
dusted vessels for itself in the vicinity of Gloucester. Even 
at Ravenglass (Cumberland) ar auxiliary regiment 
made some of its own pottery. Yet these instances, inter- 
esting though they be, arc in fact the exceptions which 
prove the rule, that the military market normally drew 
its supplies of pottery from the civilian trader. The picture 
evoked is as complex as that of Samian w^are. There is 
seen an ab indance of small men, concerned with a local 
market and sometimes venturing to bid for a military 
order. But there are also the great contractors, some tied 
to the military market, others serving chiefly the great 
centres of civilian population, yet able to take a large 
military contract in their stride. The variation can bt 
expressed in exampfts. The potteries of Knapton and 
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Crambeck both lie in east Yorkshire. Knapton cooking- 
pots are common in iheir home area, but do not stniy far 
outside it. Crambeck wares are also well distributed in 
east Yorkshire, but they abound throughout the northern 
military area as well. An intermediate position is occu- 
pied by Derbyshire v'^arc, which fills the unsophi^ti' ated 
farming settlements of the Pennine dales and reac hes also 
Roman foits, but in much smaller quantity, 

Lcgionaiy’ tileries have been incidentally mentioned, 
but there were many civilian cstablidinjc nis as well. An 
Imperial tilery existed near Callc'va (Silche^ler) under 
Nero. The (olonia of (ik\uin (Gloucester) made its o’wn 
tiles, stamped R{fSj Pj'Mica) Ofjnemiuiyt) and some- 
times bcaiing abl)ie\iatcd names of its Juojiri quiuquni- 
nales (see p, go). In llie same district there wxs a private 
company, stamping -ssith variant initials, much employed 
at Corinium (Cirencester). More interesting still are the 
stamped tiles fioin the villa of Ashtcad (Surrey), which 
have l)ccn traced all over south-eastern Ihitain as far as 
Lincolnshire, Staffordshire, and Cliartcrhouse on Men- 
dip: many of the patterns arc plain tlievroiis but tlicre is 
a spirited initialled scene, of wolf-hound and slag at bay, 
and some flcjrid patterns with stiff but rremded conven- 
tional ornament, partly based upon standards of auxiliary 
regimenU, This establisliment was working fiom abrut 
A,n. 8o until after tlie middle of the second c entury a.d., 
and it is tliouglit that it sent out journc'ymen to various 
parts of the province. An<Hher but much more localized 
villa industry' is that of Plaxtol (Kent), where tlie pattern 
was formed h) the statement ^parietokm Cabrxabanus 
fabricaiiP (Cabiiabanus made this wall-tile), repealed. 

Reference has already been made to the dearth of good 
stone for building and carving which obtains in south- 
eastern Britain, and which led subsequent ages to rob 
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Roman monuments so thoroughly of their stonework, 
ruining them in the process. In these circumstances the 
good stone of the Jurassic belt became an important 
article of commerce. Bath stone in particular was early 
discovered and exploited. Colchester tom 1 )stones des- 
troyed in the Boudiccan revolt of a.d. 61 were made of 
tins choice freestone, a point which shf)ws how quickly 
the Roman rtejzoliator or corKessiontiaire turned t<^> profit 
the natural resources of the province. But the exj)ort of 
Bath stone was not confined to the earlier period. It was 
being used in Weston-under- Penyard (HeiefordsJiire), in 
the tliird-century gates of Silchcstcr, at lAdncy, and in 
I..ondon. Ketton stone Avas used at Verul.urjium, Bar- 
nack rag in London. 

In Yorkshire the stone slates of the West Riding went 
right across the county, to Wensleydale and to the Wolds. 
Extensive use was made in the Plain of York of ihc local 
deposits of gypsum, used for rnanufactuiing the liquid 
plaster poured into coffins 10 pres(‘rve llie dead: the 
result being the remarkable impressions oi corpses in 
their shrouds which are preserved in tlie Philosophical 
Society’s Museum at York. 

Qiiern-stoiies foi grinding grain ha\c been lit lie 
studied. By the army they were at first imported from the 
Andernach lava deposits of the RhineLmd. But this was 
not continued. Hard British stones, such as irfillslc^nc grit 
and pudding-stone, were being exploited later, and an 
interesting field of study here invites an attention it has 
not yet received. Whetstones form a smaller yet impor- 
tant group. I.arge numbers were on sale ilf the/en/m at 
Viroconium (Wroxeter) when it w^as burnt down in the 
later second century a.u. and these are thought to have 
come from Northamptonshire. 

Salt had already bean extensively worked on the Essex 
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coasts in the pre-Roman Iron Age, to which belong many 
of the so-called Red Hills, with their masses of broken 
burnt clay linings from evaporating furnaces used in 
boiling brine. The same process is attested for Roman 
times by its association with Roman pottery at Gold- 
hanger (Essex), Canewdon (Essex), Cooling (Kent), and 
Dymchurch (Sussex). But geographical sources also men- 
tion at least two places called Salinae, where salt springs 
and brine pits must be in question. The first of these is 
Droitwich, of which the brine baths arc still famous. The 
Romans presumably used them for salt production, since 
they do not attach to the name Aquae, signifying a water- 
ing-place or spa. The second is at Middlewfbh in Cheshire, 
where lies the Roman site of Kinderton. A third Salinae 
is placed by the geographer Ptolemy in the canton of the 
Catuvellauni, and remains unidentified: the Catuvel- 
launi do not appear to have extended to the east coast, 
and no important salt spring is now known in their area. 
Finally, m the Digest, as Mr Eric Birley has noted, there 
may be a lefercncc to salinae, or salt-works, worked by 
convict labour, in the military aiea of northern Britain; 
and he observes that the context suggests the Firth 
of Forth, where the name Prestonpans commemorates 
later activity of the same kind. These vaiious places can- 
not have been the only sites at which so indispensable 
a commodity wa* produced, but there is no suggestion 
that the output went elsewhere than to markets within 
the province. 

One aspect of British economic life which deserves 
attention is the use of water-power machinery. This was 
not a marked feature of Mediterranean civilization, since 
the chief necessity, a constant supply of water, was so 
often lacking. But it was from the Mediterranean world 
that the undcr-shot water-wheel described by Vitruvius 
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was derived, and was used, for example, in aqueduct 
overflows for grinding flour and cinnabar at Rome, or 
for driving flour-mills near Arles in southern France. In 
north-western Europe steady streams were more com- 
mon, and Ausonius describes the sav/-mills for marble on 
the tributary River Ruwer in the Moselle valley. In 
Britain examples are few but significant. The army was 
drhdng flour-mills by water at tliree points on Hadrian’s 
Wall^ using for the purpose respectively the North Tyne 
and Irthing rivers and the Haltwhistle Bum. The stone 
core of the water-wheers hub still exists at the North 
Tyne, and another hub -core of the same kind has recently 
been found at Lincoln. At the villa of Woolaston Pill 
power-driven stones were found rc-used as flooring in a 
building close to an aitificial watcr-leet, while an iron 
spindle for similar stones from Great Chesteiford (Essex) 
has been recognized in the Cambridge University 
Museum of Ethnology and Anhaeology. l‘he wide distri- 
bution of these relics is impressive. 

The imports of Roman Britain remain cil no more static 
than the exports or the home-market. One of the oldest 
and the most constant was wine, which was being im- 
ported long before the occupation on a fairly large scale 
by a limited number of tribal chiefs. Not only did they 
themselves esteem it, ;is the great storage-jars which fill 
their tombs declare, but the custom of lavish hospitality 
which it was a matter of pi’cstige V * indulge, demanded 
substantial f locks. At feasts it was drunk both lavishly and 
undiluted, with bnjtish consequences. When the conquest 
came the amount of wine imported must have risen 
sharply, since not only had a regular market been created 
in advance, but this market must have been on the 
increase. In addition, the troops, officials, and merchants 
who crowded into lh6 new province brought with them 
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a habitual taste for wine, which traders were ready to 
gratify. A coarse variety [imta) was an established part 
of the army ration. The only liquor whicli mic^ht rival it 
for consumption within the province was beer (remsa), 
which in Britain, as in Gaul, was an esteemed drink, and 
unquestionably much cheaper. In Gaul, daik ale is men- 
tioned as brewed in Trier (Aiimista Trcvitoniiii) ; noth- 
ing: 1*^ known of varieties ol brew in Britain, ])ut a fourth- 
century panegyrist mentions the two-fold use of grain, 
for bread and for beer. Wine, liowcver, must Inwe been 
the drink on all otcasions with pretensions to f Icgance or 
culture, u.nd this pi eP^rence niie t have bi en of great value 
to tiadci>, II<iw much first-class wmc r^iclied Butain 
remains umertani. 

The imported wine no doubt < ontinued to be caiiicd in 
amphorae. But it should be recalled that in the Moselle 
valley, whe re wine w^as plentifully produc cd and exported 
in the second and third centuries a.d . barrels were also 
used and I)arrcls of Pyrenees fir from Silc luster and 
London no cloulrt contained wine from Gasconv which 
the Italian consumer rated as second-class. It seems cer- 
tain that Aurelius Lunaris, ex-slave merchant of Lincoln 
and York, who eieclf d an altar in Bordeaux following a 
sair 'ca-p«)ssage fi ora Yoik in a.d 2 <7, was reprc:>cntativc 
of ^^raders engaged m this traffic and shipping direct to 
the nor die rn market, boili mililars'^ and civilian, lainaris 
was a Briton: l>ut the same siew miglit well be taken of 
tlie presence of a Biturigan, \ crecundius Dioeenes from 
the Bourges distiut, among the same class of merchants 
of York, since' wine forms by far the mo‘’t likely article of 
trade betw^ecn the two regions, both then and now. It 
should be added that vines would seem to have been 
grown in southern Britain, vine-stocks being reported 
from a villa at Boxmoor, in Hertfordshire. Britain is also 
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specific ally mentioned as one of the provinces from which 
restriction upon vine-growing was lifted in the third cen- 
tury A.D. But there is no arcl ideological evidence for pro- 
duction: neitlier vats nor presses have been identified, 
and it seems clear that the climatic drawbacks must have 
worked against siu ccssfnl or < onstant ventures of the kind. 
Even if grown succe^sfull), Ihitisli grapes could seldom 
have been produce «1 in the qu«nuily or quality required 
for wine. Ir may be tli- *ngiit that siu li grapes as ■were pro- 
duced were consumed as fi uit. lies]> o3‘ dried. 

'rhere was :iKo a substantial impoit tiade in olive oil, 
much used for cooking hut pcrliaps even move for light- 
ing; and the stamps upon the great jars, or amphorae, 
which ( onlaiued it ( onic primipally ironi die pnwince of 
Baetica in southern Spain. I'his importation flourished 
chiefly in the first and sc< ord centuries a.d., and came lu 
an abrupt stop following the wholesale Imperial roiihsca- 
tion of these estates because tlieir owners had supported 
tlie British governor Albinos in his all but successful con- 
test witli Severus for the Empire. What took its place is 
not apparent, but the \ ery large volume (.»f the trade must 
have left a gap whicli required filling. Perhaps ih^ oli\e 
yards oi southern Fiance or Morocco filled the gap. 
Certainly, whatever hapjrencd, the containers were now 
different and there is a very marked drop in the number 
of amphorae current. It may well be tliai canrlles, made 
in the province, may have taken a more jnetninent place 
as ilhiminaiits, wliile cooking fats, in vvliich Britain must 
have been very rich, may h.ive taken the place of oil for 
kitchen use. 

If wine and oil were the principal inrports for the table, 
its furnishings at first came almost entiiel) from overseas. 
The most costly and the most prized of table services were 
undoubtedly the silvta: jugs, dishes, and cups or goblets. 
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These last were already being imported, if as rarities, in 
pre-Roman times. In the province, the silver plate which 
was the pride of every wealthy house in the Roman world 
came principally from the Mediterranean, though Gallic 
silversmiths were becoming important trade rivals. Some 
silver-ware must surely have been made in Britain, at 
such a centre as J^ondon. But surviving pieces follow 
classical models so closely that it is rarely possible to 
recognize a provincial copy, bilver-work wliich is cer- 
tainly local, such as the silver decorative plaques fiom 
shrines or ritual furniture at Barkway and Stoiq Strat- 
ford, similarly follows the classical repertoire so faith- 
fully as to lose much of the provincial ch^iracter that it 
might have had. Only the provincial subject, as in llie 
Capheaton paterae, enables a British pjece to win recog- 
niticm. Norraallv, then, it is clifficult to identity Biitish 
silver; and, while an Cast-Mediterranean origin must 
certainly be supposed for such a piece as the famous Cor- 
bridge /cm, a decorative tray which contains repeated 
references, both obvious and recondite, to Delos and its 
cults, it must be conceded that other vessels, especially 
those of the plainer sort, may have originated within the 
province. When potential craflsnjanship is assessed the 
skill exhibited in beating, turning and chasing the pewter 
table-services, which are patently British in origin, must 
be recognized and taken into account. 

Bronze furnishings were also an important item in any 
list of imports. Among these figured elaborate table- 
lamps, candelabra, heated dishes, and containers, sets of 
strainers for wMe, and finger-bowls. In the first century 
A.D. the bulk of these objects were indubitably imported, 
but gradually many of them came to be manufactured 
within the province; and there was an interesting half- 
way stage, during which Italian projjucts were driven out 
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of the market by Gallic merchandize- This is paiticularly 
noticeable in the bionzc paterae, used by civilians for 
heating wine and food, and by the army as mess-tins, 
which came almost exclusively from Gampauian firms in 
the first century a.d., but carry more and more names of 
Gallic origin in tl)e second. But details of British manu- 
facture of metal bowls and dishes are also furnished by 
the remarkable series of stone moulds of white lias from 
Lansdown, near Bath. T tiese exemplify not only the Ijowls 
themselves but details of the handles, medallions, and 
other ornamental features. The moulds i to have been 
intended for beating lathei than casting and it is not 
clear that the metallurgical woik was done on the spot. 

In addition to bronze table furnishings, decorated 
bronze work, both patterned and enameled, poured in 
from Gallia Belgica. The foremost place was taken by the 
enamelled wine-ladles, cups, and jars; then came the rich 
raamelled brooches and belt-plaques; and next the gay 
bronze horse-trappings, for harness and saddle. Britain 
had indeed its own enamelled jew^ellery, particulaily 
brooches; but these, lovely though they are, can hardly 
\ie with the best work from Bclgica, which belongs to the 
second and third centuiies a d. It is probably tins, ratliei 
than British work, that is meant by Hehodorus, who 
assigns it to ‘the barbarians who live on the borders of 
the Ocean’, a phase as applicable to Belgium as to 
Britain. 

The Gallic capture of the Italian export trade in metal 
vessels is evident sooner and to far greater extent in the 
cheap ornamental table crockery knowm ^ Samian ware 
or terra sigillata, tlie brilliant red glazed pottery made 
both in plain vessels and in bowls covered externally with 
moulded decorative scenes or conventional patterns. The 
Italian centre of manjifacture, at tlie height of its activity 
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at the opening of the Christian era, lay at Arictium, the 
modern Arezzo, in TiiscAjiy. Its products, decorated or 
otherwise, were closely modelled upcm the metal vessels, 
of which they were intended to form a cheap cop\ in 
baser material, and the owners were Italian mei chants 
working through slaves and fieedmcn. By the seventies of 
the first centui V a.d. wares ol similar fabric were being so 
freely maiiuractuicd in Southern Gaul that they were 
actually flooding the Italian market. Their decoration is 
still classical in ni(»dc, though the figure themes become 
coarser in finis^li and decidedly less ambitious in scope, 
while conventional patterns acquire more flow and rest- 
lessness. From Southern Gaul prod uctioie parsed at the 
close ol the lir&t century A.n. to Central Gaul, and here 
the decorative motifs, while nonnally still derived from 
the classical repertoire, are used with still further freedom 
and a new abandonment of restraint. It can fairly be 
said that from now onwards, as the manufactories spread 
from Central Gaul to Evist Gaul and the Moselle valley 
(though Britain traded principally with Central Gaul), 
the patterns aie employed witli inci easing incongruity 
and loosenes'), until the jumbled scenes become little more 
than texture, sometimes endowed with the accidental 
charm of a patchwork. The plain forms, too, gradually 
lose their sharp metallic outlines and assume sliapei» more 
adaptetl to the wooden forms upon w^hich their moulds 
were made. 1 actor ies (♦f Samian ware lianlly spi'-.ad to 
Britain. An East Gaulish manufacturer did, indeed, set 
up an establishment at Colchester, while individual 
moulds at Yoik, Pulborough fSussex), and certain ves- 
sels from Aldgate (London) suggest tentative attempts to 
introduce the process. More interesting perhaps are the 
native imitations of Samian decorated bowls which copy 
their form and reduce their pattern to a few simple 
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strokes. These were current in the Midlands during the 
late first and early second century a.d. But British Samian 
ware was a drop in the ocean compared with the vast 
quantities of imported samian. The material is so common 
vis to be the bane of museum curators, but to the archae- 
ologist it is valuable indeed, since its ubiquity, its rapidly 
changing styles, its variety of makers* stamps, and its 
distinctive fabrics supply an unrivalled mass of datable 
material, often to be dated very closely indeed. The vast 
scale ol importation may be gauixed from the fact that no 
inhabited site in the province, whether farm, fort, village, 
or town, fails to yield Samian ware, often in gieat quan- 
tity'. The army was certainly importing it in bulk, but 
how this trillic was organized and liandled remains un- 
terrain. For the civilian market it came in ship-loads, one 
of which, wrecked in the late second century a.d. near 
Whitstable (Kent), provided in later ages a name for 
Pudding Pan Rock. 

Production of Samian waic was t)T ought to an end by 
the invasion ol Gaul in the later third centu^^y a.d. There 
was a revival of imitative fabric' in the Marne and 
Argoiinc regions in the fourth certury a,d., witli small 
conventional stamped patterns. In civilian areas of 
Britain this was widely imitated, particularly by the New 
Forest potteries. But it achieved a very considerable 
circulation in lire south and conies as far north as York. 
In general, then, the gap was filled by now with various 
British dec » >r.ilecl w'arcs, but also by an increasing volume 
of imports of Rhenish glass ware and Rhenish glazed 
pottery decorated witli white slip. Thc^ glass jugs and 
decanters, l*>owls, and plates, are among the most attrac- 
tive of Roman provincial manufactures; and while their 
elegant undecorated forms are pleasant indeed, there arc 
remarkable decorative elfects in cutting and twisting and 
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astonishing figured works, of which the Bacchic dance 
fromDumonovaria (Dorch«fster, Dorset) is a fine example. 
The models upon which these were based came from the 
cast Mediterranean, and it may well be that the manu- 
facturers themselves came from the same area. I'heir 
fidelity to classical models is unfailing. This glass importa- 
tion did not, indeed, begin from the Rhineland. East 
Mediterranean plain bowls, dishes, and fiasks of lovely 
translucent glass were already being imported in tlie first 
and second ccniuries a.d. The most ambitious were die 
cups embossed with circus scenes. But a special and 
atti active group was formed by multicoloured, or 
fiori^ pillar-moulded bowls and iars from^ Alexandria, 
imitating the fabulously expensive murrhine vessels made 
of reinforced fluorspar. They no doubt appealed especi- 
ally to the polychromatic colour-sense of the Celtic world. 
Neither in the earlier nor even in the later period, how- 
ever, was the volume of glass imported ever equal to that 
of Samian ware, but there was much more of it than is 
commonly supposed, as a survey of collections at York 
and Corbridge will reveal. It was also exported. Beyond 
the limits of the province, in northern Scotland, Roman 
glass of third and fourth centuries a.d. is not unknown, 
usually in connexion with burials, though it must always 
be recalled that this reflects in a rich giave the conditions 
of life in the circle cf the deceased. The complete Turriff 
jug or the fragmentary painted cups, from Airlie and 
Kingoldrum in Angus and from Westray in Orkney, may 
be cited as examples; and the last-named introduce yet 
another varietyof latc-Roman glass, which selects for its 
painted subjects tlie bezists of the arena. These also were 
made in the Rhineland, and so far as is known no 
elaborate glass was manufactured in Britain. 

The Rhenish pottery, on the other Jfiand, is in form such 
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as might have been produced in Britain itself, and com- 
prises jugs, beakers, and vases. The fabric is thin, with a 
highly polished dark colour coating, usually ornamented 
in simple running scrolls or medallions in white slip and 
also in barbotine. Sometimes the shoulder or belly of the 
vessel carries a terse, colloquial and convivial inscription 
in white capital letters, such as "‘suaiis'' (delicious!), ^da 
mV (give it me!), ‘/wurr mV (mix it me!), ^tivatiV (long life 
to you!). The ware has a pleasant finish and attractive 
look. It is probably the kind mentioned in the famous 
inscription fiom the temple at Domburg in Walchcren, 
where a trader in pottery^ with Britain {neqoliaior cr^tarius 
Bfitannicianm) dedicated a statue of the local goddess 
Nchalennia ‘because the goods had been preseived in 
good order’ {ob merce\ rede ronsetvaias). 

Lamps of earthenware were also laigely imported, 
much from Italy in the later first centuiy a.d. and there- 
after from southern Gaul where the industry flourished. 

Certain more exotic impoits should also be mentioned. 
Mediterranean marbles were imported for use at Londin- 
ium (London), Gamulodunum (Colchester), Calleva 
(Silchester), Corinium (Cirencester), Lindum (Lincohi), 
and even at forts in the far north such as Banna (Bew- 
castle). They include porph>nry from Egypt at Colchester, 
Silchester, and Canterbury; Carrara from Italy on monu- 
ments or public buildings at Colchester, Richborough, 
London, Silchester, Cirencester, St -\lbans, and l-incoln; 
Pyrenaean marble {campon vert) at Silchester; Pelopon- 
nesian marble {verde antico) at Bewcastle and also in the 
variety rosso antico at Lincoln; Eubocas marble from 
Carystus (cipollino) at Cirencester. It would be wrong to 
overestimate the significance of such an item as marble, 
for the traffic can never have been large or even regular. 
But it is interesting tp see how its use persisted and how 
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island demanded it. In ti^e sixth century a.d. cultivated 
Britons still tliought of themselves as Romani on the basis 
of language and literary tradition. But while the pioviiicc 
existed theie were many material links which might have 
justified the claim and this was one of them. 

Another exotic import was papyrus from Egypi , whic h 
must have been in considerable demand, both by officjol 
bureaux, military and civil, for documents and by book- 
producers, whose skilled writers copied texts upon lolJs. 

Cinnabar { 7 n 7 mi/m), which was an Imperial nionopolv, 
was wwked in Spain and treated in Rome. It was much 
used for painting the letteiing of monunfental inscrip- 
tions, and traces of it are not infrequently found. It lepic- 
sents another import w'hich was rare but not negligible. 

There was a limited but steady trade in cones of the 
stone pine for altai fuel and trade in incense must liavc 
been consideiably larger. Cooking spices, notably pepper, 
gingci, and cinnamon, should be included: also per- 
fumes in their glass phials, some from Imperial proper- 
ties, such as the Judaean balsam groves, in their specially 
taxed containers, used both lor tlie Jiving and tlu dead. 

No economic study of the pro\ ince ran be regarded as 
complete without reference to its coinage. A detailed 
study is here impossible, but there are some sali\ nt 
features which deserv e emphasis. Bi itain seldom possessed 
an official mint. Only under tlie usurper- ranpei ors, 
Carausius (a.d. 287-93), AlJectus (a.d. 293-6), and Mag- 
nus Maximus (a.d. 383-8), and during the \ears a.d. 
296-324, under«Constantius and Constantine I, was there 
such a mint on this side of the Channel. Foi supplies of 
coinage the province depended at first upon the Sena- 
torial mint in Rome and the Imperial mint at Lugduiium 
(Lyons) and m the fourth century A.p, upon the mints of 
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Treviri (Treves), LugJurium (L\oris), and Arelate 
(Arles). At the period of conquest a flounshinfi; native 
coinage, normally of gold and siher, but in Essex also of 
bron 7 c, was in existence and had been aclivelv circuLit- 
mg for at least fiftv \cars o\cr an irca extending from 
Kent to the Cotsvsoldo and the Wash and o\erlxppmg 
into Yoikshire A subslant lal number of Roman Republi- 
can denarii had also lieen nnported and accepted as part 
of the rcL**ular currency Once the prosincc was created, 
howe\cr, it would seem tliat tribcb oi clicxit lings were 
not allowed to conlinue coiiuno^, tv< n Qiie< n C> irtiman- 
dua, bevond the gainsoned aic x appe irs to ha\e ceased 
her v(i) luniud issue. The lesiilt wa* that in tlic nati\c 
areas the ancient coinage had to scrse na the medium of 
exchange, witli an adraixtutc ofnewls introduced Roman 
1 ironze pieces silver being the pimcipal moiit ) ol aec ount. 
This use of pre-Conquest issues died out m most areas at 
the f lose of the fust century a r> , whe ti a debasement ol 
the Sliver coinage bv 1 lai eu was prc< c dec! b\ railing in as 
much of the pie-cxutcnt < oiingc as possible But in tl c 
backwoods ol south Hampshiie and I)or'>et, iiatn e cov s 
ccutmned to circulate until aboi t the middle of the 
second century a d. Fiom the fiist Roman 1 'ron/e comage 
was widtl\ w< 1 * t»med, and theie wa*’ a gieat demand foi 
the bron/e issues of Claudius, owing to ilu ea’iuU of 
pre-existing supplies and the immense infJuv of trex ps. 
Copies wcic iherclorc exit nsueh i ladc the licst of them 
emanated ^rora the legionan foitios^e^ at Gloucestei, 
Wioxeter and Lincoln, anti wcie in a d 71 Iransfeired 
w'ith tlic bank of the Ninth Legion tn^\ork, the less 
skilled versions were associated wnth tribal capitals Once 
the province settled down and new supplies increased the 
issues m ciiculation, the copying vntually ceased and 
the \ oliime of Roman silver and bronze steadily grew 
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until the middle of the second century a.d. Only gold 
remained rare and hoardli of it arc confined to the mili- 
tary area. A possible exception in the matter of copying 
is afforded by the Britannia issues of Antoninus Pius, of 
which some are so poor in quality that they may well be 
products of a provincial mint. 

From the middle of the second century a.d. onwards, 
there is a marked decline in the volume of currency, 
whatever the cause, a drop which reaches its nadir about 
A,D. 235. Now also the conservative attitude of the pro- 
vincials towards the coinage becomes apparent, in a 
preference for the old-fashioned purer denanus as against 
the new double denarius or antomnianm of reduced weight 
and impure metal of Caracalla and his successors. This 
is evinced not only )>y the composition of hoards of 
savings, but by the large number of moulds for illicit 
casting of denant belonging to the period. Much worse 
was to come. The ruinous invasions of the later third 
century a,d. meant that already under Gallienus (a.d. 
259-68) the central authorities no longer made any 
attempt to retain the silver content <jf the antonitiianus; 
and the Gallic Empire, to which Britain adhered, won 
initial prestige by keeping to better standards. Wlien the 
Gallic coinage in turn collapsed, Britain was flooded with 
base issues, hoarded perhaps in the hope of their redemp- 
tion for something better. The new reformed issue of 
Aurelian (a.d. 270-5), Probus and Carus did not reach 
the province in suflScient quantity to drive out tlie base 
coinage, and even when the usurper Carausius (a.d. 
287-93) began^bis rule by issuing fine silver denarii, the 
Gallic coinage types remained so familiar that they were 
copied in the bronze minimi, issued locally as small change 
during the eighties and nineties. But the return to the 
silver denarius demonstrates yet again the monetary con- 
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servatism of the province, and only when Carausius 
received recognition from the central government did his 
two mints adopt the Continental antoninianus of Diocle- 
tian and his colleagues, a policy continued by his sup- 
planter Allectus (293-6). 

The recovery of Britain by Gonstantius Caesar in a,d, 
296 coincided with a new reform of the coinage, closely 
related to contemporary price-controls, in which large 
bronze or silver-washed bron/e coins {folks) were issued 
at high face value but in highly artificial relation to a 
gold standard. These new coins also were welcomed, as 
representing a sound currency, and local issues of large 
copies were made in an attempt to resist reduction in 
their size. It is noteworthy that later, whenever a return 
was made to this size, even under the Gallic usurper 
Magnentius (a.d. 350-3), such coins were well received 
in Britain. At the same time the need for smaller denomi- 
nations was still met by the continued circulation of the 
radiate Gallic issues, and by the issues of minimi^ the 
minute copies of them. Constantins had one stationary 
mint in Britain, at London, and me re than one travelling 
establishment. Constantine relained the London mint 
until A.D. 324, but his monetary policy was markedly 
different, since he brouglit the bronze coinage back to its 
metal value and drove out the over-tariffed heavy issues 
in an attempt to counteract the catastrophic rise in 
prices, which had been aided by the gap between the face 
value and real value of the cohiage. The monetary 
history of the next forty years is in fact that of a fight 
between the two tendencies, the first tm over-tariff the 
coinage and endeavour to fix pricc^;, the second to bring 
the coinage back to real value and let prices find their 
level. The period was one of internal calm, only broken 
by the effects of the revolt of Magnentius (a.d. 350-3), 
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which Britain joined, not without tlirowing up two minor 
usurpers, Carausiiis II and Genseris, who seem to have 
favoured the central government or hoped for recogni- 
tion from it. 

About A D. 348, a tendency to restrict the volume of 
currency in circulation had become apparent, and sub- 
sisted until after the disasters of a . d . 367-9, when the new 
and profuse bronze coinage of Valent inian I, emitted by 
the mints of Arles and Lyons, began to spread widely 
over the prosince. A new phenomenon, too, is the silver 
coinage of Troviri TFr^ves), w^liich now became the 
principal silver-issuing mint of (raul. No doubt tliis mint 
was supplied by silver from Gaul itself, biittt is likely that 
the British lead-sih cr mines worked by the cunah r, also 
made an imjiorlant contribution, which seems to have 
been paid for by the State in silver coinage. Britain at this 
period e?khibils a wealth of silver and even gold coinage 
unexampled in any other western province. Bui the clos- 
ing of all the Gallic mints in a . d . 395 meant an end both 
of this enterprise and of regular supplies of coinage, and 
in the matter of currency the province had now to sub- 
sist upon what it could make or adapt by clipping 01 re- 
striking from older issues. It is the dearth of precisely- 
dated coinage after a.d. 39*3, except in the rare gold and 
silver issues, which raakc^ the evidence for the numis- 
matic history of the final phases of Roman and sub- 
Roman Britain, as rcflc< ted in the bronze c oiuage, so 
difficult to intcrpict. Current opinion is divided lielween 
views which favour, on the one hand, a continuation of 
debased and rqfluccd issues of coinage until the sixth 
century a . d ,, and, on the other, a cessation of such issues 
soon after the middle of the fifth century a . d . The content 
of this late coinage is not in doubt. It comprises copies of 
third-century radiate types, of the cgjns of Constans and 
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of those of the Ho^ise of Theodosius. There arc widely 
differing degrees of skill and style in the copies; and per- 
haps the most striking and dramatic feature is tlie reduc- 
tion of size in some cases to ‘minhnissiini', coins so minute 
liiat filty-one ol tliein will cover a haUpenii). It is also 
certain that all the ^liiking degradations of style and 
module have alreadv appeared befoie ilic close of the 
fourth century a.d. The determining fictois for dating 
thus become such questions a*? relative wear and devolu- 
tion of types, Init^ above all, the archii'ologiraJ associa- 
tions of the coins; and more matcri'J and study will be 
required before these can be decisively in tei preted. On 
the other hand, the bulk c>f authentic Tlieodosian issues 
is so large in the area ol the Home C'ountjc^ as tc» suggest 
that active commercial cnletpiise, including close con- 
nexion with the Ccmlincnt tliroiigli Rutupiae (Rich- 
borough), was continuing until the third decade of tlie 
fifth centuiy' a.d. I'his continuation has been used to 
suppoit the view of a To-occupntioii c>t the jmuincr: hut 
it is in fact econoniic evidence and does not illuminate 
tlie political scene. Tlie continuing economic activitv Is 
furtlicr supported by the silver hoards of the worn and 
clipped sibquae which sc'r\ed as money of account in the 
absence of fiuthcr new supplies, dhese fan out from the 
Hc'inc Counties to Somerset, Lancnsliiie, and noith 
Yorkshire and must indicate provincial communities stiU 
economically active until a.d. .}20- ' , whatever their 
political state mav ha\e been. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


RELIGIOUS CULTS 

The religions of Roman Britain divide into four cate- 
gories; the official religion practised by Roman and pro- 
vincial civilianSj the cults native to the province and the 
culls of the Roman army, official and otherwise. 

One side of the official religion has earned consider- 
able notoriety because it is euiuneiated b^Tacitus among 
the causes of the Boudiccan revolt in a.d. 6i : this is 
Emperor-worship. It Is clear tliat the Roman govern- 
ment introduc ed in Britain, as in other western provinces, 
the worship of the Emperor to serve as a unifying focus of 
loyalty and of gratitude for the pax Romana, In Gaul an 
annual religious gathering replaced an annual tribal con- 
vention of Druidical origin, and the institution worked 
well, partly because it was continuing a tradition, if in 
new form, and partly because there was a large number 
of participant tribes, sixty-four in all, over which the cost 
could be spread. In Germany it worked less well; for it 
was not traditional, while the tribes cone emed were much 
fewer in nuinbei. In Britain, most iiibes had certainly 
paid dues to Druids, as the finds from Llyn Cerrig tell us, 
but their political rivalries must have made impossible 
any united council, and by a.d. 6i there cannot have 
been much more than ten tribes partii ipaling in the 
worship. These cults were costly. There was the central 
temple at Camulodunum (Colchester) to build and mam- 
tain, and excavations show that it was a large and sumpt- 
uous building upon which no expense was spared. It 
occupied a large court and in froixt of it there stood a 
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great altar, flaxiked by statue-bases, a design reminiscent 
of the Gallic altar of Rome and Augustus, as shown on 
coins. The British cult, however, was a personal cult of 
the Emperor Claudius, to whom it accorded divinity dur- 
ing his lifetime with an emphasis which went well 
beyond previous Roman practice. Claudius and his pleni- 
potentiaries had been permitted to organize the province 
without referring back to the Senate and this may be 
recognized as one of tlie consequences. The observances 
of any established Imperial cult were numerous and ran 
in calendared order tliroughout the year. The tribal 
aristocrats who undertook by election the priesthoods of 
the cult for a year were accordingly expected not only to 
reside at Camulodunum throughout their term of office 
but to pay for festivals and games associated with the 
honour but not part of provincial expendituic. ‘In the 
guise of religion the chosen priests poured out their whole 
fortunes’ is the Tacitcan picture of their plight: and it is 
not surprising that some Britons at least found the new 
religion too heavy a strain upon pune and personality. It 
represented altogetlier too sharp and burdensome a 
transition into Roman state religion. After the rebellion, 
in which the temple perished in flames, tlie cult was cer- 
tainly established afresh. It has, ht:)wcver, been regarded 
as doubtful whether it continued long at Colchester, in 
view of the concentration of the government of both pro- 
curator and provincial legate in London. All analogy 
would indeed suggest that the provincial w'orship will 
have been associated with the provincial capital. Proof is 
indeed wanting, but it may be regarded as likely that 
about the end of the first century a.d. the provincial cult 
moved to the administrative centre. 

In the Roman co/oniae or chartered towns, a temple in 
honour of living ancTdcceased members of the Imperial 
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House was an essential. The worship was undertaken by 
a statutory group of six pi^ests, drawn from wealth\ frecd- 
men tiaders, this being one of the duties which the com- 
munity felt that new and rich citiircns should bear. These 
men might also be expected to give ganiis or to pa) for 
festivals, but the^ were ccitainly (ailed ujioi to undt»- 
lake less obvious but useful and expensive public bene- 
factions, such street repairs, bridges, or ^(^wei Tins 
Roman conccplion ol the dulv of a rich ( iti/cii makes it 
easier to understand the line taken wnh mb il uoiabks 
and in Rom«in so( jetv the idea was undcr>lood and taken 
for granted \( rotcbiiglv, the htmntalfs^ six jirirsts 

foi the Impcnal cult, appear both it /iiuoln and at 
Yoik. indeed, one wealthy tradei, ui ^ u was a utir 
AugnslaUs of both iitus It is no doubt entirel) clue to 
chance that evidence for similai bodies ha-> not \'t 
appeared from ColcheMer and Glouccslei. 

'] he Imperial cult was an observanc e intended directly 
to promote the safcl\ and welfare of the Roman state, and 
It was therefore a m.itter of immediate concern to com- 
munitic'^* of Roman t iti/cus to see it icgulaily observed. 
From tlie pro\iiiciab, of whom until a.d 213 few w^ere 
Roman citi/cns, what was required wai> an e\pic'>aoii ol 
loyally. This was achieved, not merely by the annual 
public \ ows loi tlie hmperor’s safely, but b) liiikmu' tlie 
worship of the Emperor’s num*n^ or spiritu«il powei, with 
public and private dedications. Ihe process is wc 11 illus- 
trated b) tlie dedication of the temple of Neptune and 
Minerva at Noviomagus (Chic lies ter;, which the smiths’ 
guild made ‘fetr the welfare of the Divii e Hou'^e by the 
authority of Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, King and 
Imperial legate in Britain’. Here the famous client king, 
whose loyalty was irreproachable, is securing that the 
foundation of a temple by a gild should voice their 
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loyalty to the Emperor. A statue-base dedicated to Nero 
is also known from Chichester, and later still a second 
public religious monument was dedicated ‘in honour of 
the Divine House*. The procedure may be compared 
with the dedication of a new theatre-:itage in a.d. 138-61 
by a magistrate of the vicus Peluaremis, the village- 
metropolis of tlie Parisi (p. 80), Tn lionoiir of the Divine 
House of the Emperor Antoninus Pius and to the Imperial 
spirits*. 'The numni Augvsii or numina AugiLstoruin could 
thus be worshipped either l)y themselves or in association 
with other gods and nothing is more frequent through- 
out the province than this association of the Emperor’s 
spirit and gods of every kind. An act of divine worship 
is thus coupled with an act of devotion to the Emperorj 
whose spiritual power and majesty is thereby enhanced. 
The frequency of the custom is a tri])ute to the readiness 
with which the province as a vdiole came presently to a 
loyal acceptance ^f Emperor-worship, despite an ill- 
omened start. 

In addition to tlie worship of the Emperor, there was 
the worship of the Stale deities of Rcune, in particular the 
Capitoline triad, Jupiter, Juno, ar.d Minerva, not to 
mention Mars and Victory, Neptune, Apollo, Vulcan, 
Ceres, Mercury, and others. These were regularly wor- 
shipped in the coloniae of Roman citizens and in the 
capital, and this meant the creation of colonial and pro- 
vincial Jlamines^ or high-priests, wb > would be Roman 
citizens. At Lindum calonia there is a trace of corporate 
worship of both Apollo and Mercury by the different vici 
or wards of the town. Here also appear ^he Parcae, or 
Fates, worshipped by an official of a burial-club. A fine 
relief of Abuiidantia or a comparable personification 
introduces yet another typically Roman conception. 
There is also an elegant relief of a tutelary deity belong- 
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ing to a quadrangular monument which might well be 
part of a Column to Jupilrr, of the type described below. 
At Camulodunum a statue of Victory is mentioned by 
Tacitus, and a fine head of Claudius is known. At 
Eboracum (York) literature similarly records a shrine of 
Bellona, the Goddess of War, and there is a noble head of 
Constantine Caesar. 

As the provincials themselves became Roman citizens, 
all free-born becoming such in a.d. 213, the worship of 
Roman deities must have become still more widely 
diffused. There are signs of this in important provincial 
towns, Corinium (Citencesler) has yielded the base of a 
column to luppiter Optimus Maximus, •restored by a 
fourth-century governor. Noviomagus (Chichester) has 
produced a similar and earlier dedication. This form of 
the cult is an interesting one, since it brings Britain into a 
North-West European circle of belief, in a rider god who 
trod down the powers of the underworld under his feet 
and who early became identified with the Roman 
luppiter. Mu<'h earlier Minerva and Neptune had been 
adopted in the capital ol Cogidumnus, as patron deities 
of the manufacture and sea-boine traffic of a gild of 
iron-workers. 

But in the cantonal capitals an unadulterated accep- 
tance of purely Roman cults is rare. The canton iiself 
might be represented, as at Silchester, b> a Genius 01 
Tutela witli mural crown. At Silchcsler also, there arc 
traces of a cult of Mars, not necessarily a war-god in a 
Celtic environment. Hercules too appears, but only as 
equated with ^Segomo, undoubtedly a Celtic god. At 
Corinium Dobunnorum (Cirencester) the famous group 
of Matres, probably the Sulcviae, represents a cult of 
the Gallic mother-goddess, usually depicted in triplicate 
to indicate her power. The three goddesses sit stiff and 
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prim, as British as they can be. There was also a cult of 
mother-goddesses with children playing at their feet, 
comparable willi the Nursing Mother-goddesses (km- 
trices) of Pannonia and evidently another native mani- 
festation of the mother-cult, in Roman representational 
form. At Verulamium the so-called triangular temple has 
been tentatively identified with a cult of Cybcle, but the 
identification is admittedly far from secure. More inter- 
esting is the Mithraic token, as one of the rare relics of 
the cult of Mithras in such an environnicnt. At Wroxetcr 
a temple of Mediterranean form yielded fi agnu^nls of life- 
sized statues of a god or gods rormtcted w ith horses, and 
a remaikable piece of small-scale sculpt iire, depicting an 
emblem of fertility driving a four-horse chariot, and no 
doubt representing an aspect of the god there wor- 
shipped. In Isiirium Brlgantum (Aldboiotigh) the tute- 
lary deity of the canton, Brigantia. must have been wor- 
shipped, though the town has yet yielded no record of the 
cult. Her statue, reproduced at Birrens, is a remarkable 
personification, which combines in one figure tlie con- 
ception of a territorial goddess, with mural crown, a war- 
goddess clad like Minerva but wit)' an auxiliary regi- 
ment’s type of helmet, a Victory with wings, and a 
featureless monolith representing Caclestis. Brigantia, 
whose cult is discussed further below (p. 198), is elsewhere 
addressed as a water-goddess; but tliere is no suggestion 
of a connexion with water in the Piirens figure, nor is 
there any hint of the masculinity witli which this deity is 
once endowed in an inscription. Native belief must have 
lain behind the conception, in part, bu^ many of the 
epithets and the entire translation of them into stone are 
wholly Roman in idiom. Another native cull associated 
with a northern native capital is represented by the ritual 
bucket and sceptres crowned with busts of Mars which 
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went into the grave of a second-century dignitary of 
Petuaria (Brough on Humber). At Venta Silurum 
(Caerwcnt) one of the local deities, connected witli a 
gild, was Mais Ocelus Vellaunus, equated with the 
Moselle \ alley god Mars Lenus. Mars Lenus was closely 
connected with licaling rather than with war and it may 
be presumed that IMars the ‘Lofty’ or ‘Holy’, whic li is the 
meaning of Ocelus, and 'Superior’, which is the meaning 
of VrlLunius, was a deity of the same kind, whose activi- 
ties were not exclusively connected with w\ii, lif>wevcr 
useful they might be m it. 

The deities ol the native capitals mcige imperceptibly 
wilJi those of the countryside, and so also* do their build- 
ings. I’he native tvpe of temple, of which an early Iron- 
Age example liuill in tinilicr was discovered on the site 
of the Ilcathiow airport, took in Britain and Gaul the 
form of a high square sanctuary surrounded by a portico 
in wliich offerings or the god himself could be exhibited 
and from which a Idigc body of worshippers might be 
addressed. The sanctuaiy was the dwelling of the god or 
gods concerned and w-as not intended to hold a congrega- 
tion, It was lightcil from high windows above the sur- 
rounding poitico, but these were sometimes small and 
often open, serving essentially to light the shrine but not 
to floodlight 01 to display its content*^. In the Roman 
province the foini continued and had a Jong life, and the 
same t)pe of building was adapted to both round and 
multangular plans. Theic is no need to think of these 
modifications as due to Roman influence, and it may be 
sunnised that, round prototypes at Ica^t will in time be 
found : one has, indeed, been suspected at Maiden Castle. 
Builders in the Roman manner were, however, able to 
enlarge the scale of the building and to bring to its 
embellishment many new materials. One of the pre- 
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temples, three square and one multangular, follow the 
natjve pattern, but thtir decoration was highly Roman- 
j/ed At Verulamiuni one ol the oldest and most impor- 
tant temples m the town was of the rectanj^ular box- type, 
though It was latf r es^lendcd by addin , sick w jngs which 
replaced the portic^o This was no doubt 1 more con- 
vcni'^nt w »'s conserving and exhibitinji the ofleiings of 
the faithful. The most nortlitrl> example, recently 
detected by air-pliotogiapln, lies wf'»t of tlie militai\ 
supph-depc»l <it Corbnclec \^NoilhumbcrHncli Rcki- 
enre has «ili< ads been niacic to c' airples 01 such temples 
in hill foit sites, but time die raan\ othcis. One ol the 
most icrn ukdble, also iioti.d above, is at Gosbccks Fairn, 
near Colchester, while two moie shrines (4 tlic same kind 
exist at Sheepen, still ncaicr the town These, as often 
happened with counlrs^ shrines, weic enclcjscd in tlifii 
own prcc juct w ill, and it is the fac t that they ate pla' t J 
so as to avo^l the doiniijatmc]: position vithm the en- 
closure which suggests their association wUli gro\es or 
open-an statues or the like Dechcat oiis from Colchester 
shrines art known Go' becks was associated witli Mei- 
cury, aiid a building nearer tlu town was also dedicated 
to Silvanus, witli the nati\e title of Calhiius This name 
is not known in Gaul, but of the native epithets Toula'cs 
and ALitor from Bark way tJic foinici is well known m 
North-Last Gaul, and his ptestnee indicates that Camu- 
los was not the onlv deitv whom the Catu\ ellaurii broiiglit 
across with them. But theic wcie connexions also with the 
outlands of the province, obsc ure though they be. Nodens 
at Lvdney ha<* his counteipart in Irish legend, Nuada of 
the Silver Hand, the sphere of Maponus the native god 
of youth and music whose woiship centres in northern 
Britain, p»*obably lav as much outside the province as in 
it, Mars Medoems Campesium was worshipped by a 
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Caledonian at Colchester, and may be reckoned as 
imported by him. Some df'ities were imported in Roman 
times. Such were Mars Rigisamus from Aquitania, wor- 
shipped at West Coker rSon>ersei) ; and Mars Lcncetius, 
worshipped with Ncmeiona at Bath by a Caul from tlie 
Moselle valley, botli being Rhineland deities. The Matres 
also arc thought lo be imported, but if so they found a 
place very deep in provinc ial alloetion. 

Often, however, it is a local god or gr)dhng to whom 
the shrine belongs. The liigli]\ roinjjllr.ttc d deity at- 
Maiden Castle, a 'i Viniiy of Bull, lo‘mrj]o, <ind Owl, has 
already been noted; Anrasta. tltc givldf'is t f Bitiemc; the 
nameless goddess who broenk oininoiH ai.d hag-like on 
the New Forest jar-ten er jVtun laiovcod, publhhcd by 
Pi'ofessor Hawkes; Sul Minerwi, ilie splcjidid goddess 
who presided w itli a son of Prc-Rapbjclilc dignity over 
the hot spring at Badi, or Arncineiia who urrformecl the 
‘-ame function at Buxton. * he litual crowns ttr head- 
dresses associated w'ilh sue n sin in» s are .^Iso vvt)rth passing 
note. L\diie) siclded at least ihiec line t>nos, w'lth scenes 
from the cult-legends of Noders ui'on then), 'i’he shrine 
of Jupiter and Vulcan at Ston) Stialftn'ti (Buckingham- 
shire) yielded an elaborate lieod-dress chains and 
plaques. A licad-dress of the s«anie kind was found at 
Cavenham Heath (Suffolk), w^itli another crowni largely 
stripped of its oniaineuts. It sceiut clear lhal many of the 
small silver applique' ornaments det itcd w'illi gods and 
goddesses come from similar ritual vestments. 

In northern Biitaiii, where the military area has 
yielded the bulk of Romano-British insuriplions, there 
are a large number of shrines dedicated to li»cal gods and 
godlings: and these must in some sense seivc as a pattern 
for the many similar sanctuaries of which no record has 
survived in the soqjth. At Con4ercum (Beiiwell), on 
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Hadrian’s Wall, the temple survives, a small building 
with apse at one end and a side doorway. Two fine altars 
flanked tlie apse, dedicated by commandants of the fort, 
specifying the godling here worshipped as Antenociticus 
or Anociticus respectively. His life-sized stone statue 
stood in the apse, but only fragments of limbs sur\nve and 
a remarkable head which portrays a youthful god of wild 
aspect, with hair so thick and tousled as to suggest a bear- 
skin, and a torque about his neck. At Brocolitia (Carraw- 
burgh) the sacred spring of Coventina, w^liich still bubbles 
up limpid in its stone tank, was covered by a temple of 
Celtic type in which the well or opei^ basin took the 
place of a centra] shrine. Into the basin had been thrown 
not only offerings of money and knick-knacks, but 
eventually many of the altars and sculptured tablets from 
the temple. This happened early in the fifth century a.d. 
and was done so deliberately as to raise the question 
whether Christians did it. The sculptures illustrate 
Coventina sometimes as a gracious nymph, sometimes a 
single figure, sometimes raised to the power of three, but 
always reclining on a w^atcr-borne leaf. The offerings, 
nearly all bronze coins or pins and brooches, indicate a 
humble body of worshippers and the picture is completed 
by two home-made incense-burners, plainly the work of 
a votary who fasliioned them and had them baked in a 
local kiln or oven. Three other local gods had a wider 
distribution. Maponus, who was worshipped at Rib- 
chester, Castlesleads, and Corbridge, was equated with 
Apollo Citharoedus, or Apollo the bard, w^ho sang to the 
harp. His holy place, the Locus Maponi, lay north of 
Hadrian’s Wall and has been identified with the Cloch- 
mabonstane, a inegalithic circle on the north shore of the 
Solway which was in post-Roman times still the tra- 
ditional site for Border meetings. was doubtless in his 
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aspect of pation of pe^tceful festivities that Maponu^ 
found a place m the Rom<m pantlieon Cocidius, on the 
other hand, whose shnnc, the ranum (’’ocidi, also liv 
north of the Wall, was .i qod ( qnated with Mars, and tJie 
silver plaques fioni Bcwt astle wliu li dr ])k t hini sliow him 
in full armour with a sptai of natne Upe. Hn worship 
< lusters thick lu the httsm 01 the C innheiLtml li thins^ and 
to north of it. Wlun it ,pH ids out eastwaids the god 
loses his jclcntjts as Mirs and betomi.s equated with 
Sdvanin as if he wen tlieio d\( frod ol Ine wild Orce, 
n o, he i» LUt ( (he rnaia ol anodiei J .c ddcil' , Vciiiosto- 
oiis, at Lb( hest( r llu Jdln1Jt^ ol dn ^md na^vaT-^odls 
not indoubt, andlus n iuk ippc ais ^oniem sonantly, 
‘the red onc\ it has iiutlnii;:; to 'io w uh die River Coquet, 
flu thud god i» inou cvliisi\cl\ C 1 nbnan, and his 
voTshippcTs, to ]ud^^ from then small and 'ua<ci( s 
dtar- of humble 1 ^ort lliis wasBebtui adiii , who is also 
rcjuated with \lai>, but jr> tlir ab^diie of a npreanta- 
tiori and in vicw^ of the 1 u k i I hicct conncMon widi war 
wliich chaiacUii?cs nian^ the Ckltic deltle^ thus 
equated, it will be wi ci to sirpeuc^ judgement a. to 1 i> 
spiicre ol activiU, Cc dlings thcie wen m jknt) The 
local aspct of ^iKaims, ^ oniiecic d witli livnung m the 
high Pc nnii es, ha\c ahe«d) been iioU'd {p 14 j) ( lontie- 
bn at Ovtrborougli (1 me ishire , Ma‘»s Conchatis at 
PieKcbiidgc and Chcstcr-lc-Stn ei ibiith Co, J)uilu»ni), 
connected walh a watersme^'t at tM , \ eibeia, goddess 
of the Whaife, at Olicana ^llklev, Yorkshire;, Setlocenia 
at Alauna (Mar\port, CumljeilancP , \ anauns at Castle- 
steads (Cumbeilan Ij. Some of lhe>e aie^ iver-gods, and 
on die Tyne Bridge a* Pons Aehus ^\cw castle upon 
'^lyne'), where the tic*cs and the iwcr met, Ocean and 
Neptune were worshipped in a bndgc*-c hapel orsancluar y. 
Finally, there is tin cult of Biigantiu. ot which the 
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distribution divides sharply into two regions. There are 
the frontier dedications by troops or civilians, tlie former 
occurring at Birrens (Dumfriesshire) and at Corbridge, 
the latter in the Castlesteads area (Cumberland) and at 
South Shields (Co. Durham). These dedications aie 
explicable as placating the genius locu a,nd a civilian 
dedication in the same sense conns from Adel (York- 
shire). But the ^e<ond group of dedications, from the 
Calder basin, is ciectcd b\ Roman (itizen civilians, one 
at least dating befene die general exten* ion of cili/cnship 
in A.D. 213, who have the air oj aimy \rteran settlers. 
If so, the dedications wcmld represent slwrines connected 
with land sttllcmeni, honouring the pation goddess of 
that particular countryside. 

In southern Britain, many sumptuous shrines now" lack 
their dedications and there is left only tJxe evidence of 
devotion and a heavy capital outlav. The elaborate 
octagonal temple at Wcycc/ck (BciLshue) or at Pagan’s 
Uil! (Soin(‘n>et) and the sanctuaries at Jordan’s Hill 
(Dorset) and Woodcaton (Oxfordshire) have not yet 
afforded any pr^<'ise indication of the deity woi shipped 
in them. The dearth of building stone in the most civilized 
part of the island and the consequent loliinng of Roman 
stonework has aliec ted knowledge of tlie^e matteis regret- 
tablv . 1 here are also the sc attered obiec ts, now divorced 
from shrines, w^hich have somethmg to tell of individuals 
and their beliefs. Such are die fine statuettes of Jupiter, 
from Karilh fHontingdonsliirc) and R mksbon/ugh Hill 
(Rutland;, or of the r.mpeior Nero, from Barking Hall 
(Norf(»lk). Tlie^ttircc* iichly decorated si\m v paterae lioni 
Capheaton (Nmthiimboland) depict scenes connected 
wdth the aimv and commerce and with Hercules who 
united them both. Ihe gold and paler a from Back- 

worth (Northumberland) was giverr by a Roman citizen 
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to the Matres. Tlie Mithraic figure from Whitton, Ips- 
wich, recalls the imported Eastern cult associated with 
army or mercantile circles. The London marble statue of 
a river-god indicates the cull of the Thames; the T.ondon 
flagon whkli mentions a temple of Isis, commemorates 
tlic worship particularly a.NSoc fated witli commerce from 
overseas and with shipping The nu)s«uc pavement 

of the Gnostic believer at Biading of Wight), or the 
Bacchic and Orpliic pa\enienls from Somerset point 
again, as noted aben'e, to indnidual lasirs and to those 
( nils, which^ like Ciuistiaiiil\ . s^t a sUoidaid oJ individual 
beliaviour and salvMtioii which was hard to follow but 
stiinuJating to possess. Of C^hrisdanitv little survi\^'s. The 
wiitten reference^* to Bril•^h bishops at the Clouncils of 
Arles (^.D. 314), Nkaea [\ n. Sardha (a.u. 343)5 
and Arirninum (a.d. 340) are suppleniertcd arcliato- 
logically by tlie cl urch at Callc\a (Silchcsier) and the 
remarkable Glinstian wall-pimiings recentiv recovered 
from a rich man’s villa tit I uUingstore i^Kent'. flic 
Christian mosaic from Fiampton, 01 the halk)win£i by 
crosses of a fountain at Cliedworth eein aKc^ to indic<it^ 
Christian families of \dla owners. Chri'^iitiu finger -lings 
are possessions so per^uual as to be coiisivlercd certain 
imlu atois of the icHgion of their osv^ner^, just Christian 
formulae upon Cumberland or Wcstnioiliiud tombstones 
suggest the same thing. But much of the cvidtuce, con- 
sisting of the use of Cduisiian embu . uptai manulac- 
tined objects, proves little more than tJiC exisrcnce of an 
atmosphere or clinnite not unfav’ourablc to tlie religion 
which the iimperoi had adopted. Jt m^y iiave little or no 
bearing upon the adiial beliefs of llie bu>cr. What 
remains indcIibJv iinpiessivc is the imponaucc which the 
Church attached to the suppression of the British heresy 
of Pelagianism, and# the fact that a wcll-aticndcd con- 
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lerence on the suljject could be held at Verulamium 
almost a generation aftei the Imperial government had 
ceased to function in the province. 

The civilian woild had its regulated anrl caleiidaied 
observances, but these are obsc ured both bv lark of dirt cl 
evidence and by the large number ol private, sporadic, 
and occasional dedications. 1 he niihtaiy '\\oild ^ilsr) dis- 
pla\s an abundam c of dedicatioiis of the latte i c hiss, hut 
there wa> m) large a number ol icojrnents, r^ich with its 
oihcial cult>, that the c hantc of iin i' al is grc.itti and iii<* 
picture so much tlic more complf tc. In Bi Uain the class 
of solcbery about whose woiOup least i^ in ecidencc is 
that of tlie Roman (iti/tn Hoops, ilu legionaric*, quai- 
tered lor most of the period of i \istt m e ol the pruviiu e at 
the tliree great foitusscs, Cacilcon, Chtster, and York. 
Between them, thest lot tresses ailord a fleeLmg ghmpst 
of olhcial religion. \ dedication to the legionai) stand- 
ards it Chester and the fracmienlai > door-posts of a sub- 
sidiaiv shtme in the admiriistiative olhrts ol the hcad- 
qu.irters at Cacrlcoii are almost all th.it rennin of the 
wealth of official dedications which Mich buildings eKe- 
where ha\e produced in more ^a^oulclblt‘ conditions. A 
idch altai dedicatul b> a iiiMuus vihlurn to the inihi^ 
loci for the ‘■alft\ and wilfaic ol two Imipciois in the 
carl)^ third f eiitur}^ a.d , a clerk’s dedication to Minena 
and a senior centunon’s altar tojuppiter "I anarus arc the 
outstanding mdi\idnal de'dications hoin Chester, and die 
York fortress fields no better results. Only at sites where 
legionaries are out-stationed do n flcctioi‘s of the cults of 
their base-fortrosses appear. At Cor budge (Northumber- 
land), for example, the elaborate furnishings of a thud- 
century headquaiter*> commemorate, first, the standard 
of the detachment, with a decorative reference to the pub- 
lic festival of the Rosaliae, when* the standards were 
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garlanded with roses for worship, and, secondly, the 
worship of Hercules, which was inextricably connected 
with ihe cnlt of the rnipen)r and the duties and labours 
of his army. There appear aho statues of the (Japitoliiic 
deities, a remaikable decuiativc panel and pediment from 
a shrine of Dca Roma, and also statues of the iimms or 
guaidian deity who jiresi<lcil ovei the mdhidual unit or 
its station. At Newstead (Roxburghshire) a centurion 
commanding a detaflmienl in gani>on dedicates in the 
hcadquartiT’s «iu altar to luppitei C^ptinius l\f ixinius, the 
god who had so siiCc tsisfnll^r guided the destiny ol Rome 
for centuries. An o.it-st<ition» d soldier on spL<'itd duties at 
Dorchester (Oxfordsliiie) dedicated an altar and the 
screens round it to Jiippiler Optimum Maximus, rever- 
enced ill the office or post of which he had charge* The 
eagle of Jupiter crowned the Icgionaiy standard and so 
often (rowneJ it with \dctorv. The goddess of Victory 
thus came to be as'.ocLilcd widi eaili legion, and a silver 
arm, torn from a lialf-scale statue <>1 the Victorv" of the 
Sixth J.<egion, demonstrates how costly *uid valuable the 
more portable olTerinj’S might be. \mid this array of 
official deities die Enipciors had dieii due place, both ciii 
the decorative' plaques of the standards ai'd in the regi- 
mental shrint , whcic the statue of the icigning Emperor 
occupied a chief position. 

The auxiliar)" regiment^', recruited fiorn non-Roman 
provincials, ]>rovide in Britain a wider field. Their regi- 
mental shrines did not liouse dedications to Jupiter, but 
contained altars to the guardian deiiv’^ of the lanperor and 
of the regimentdl standards, or to the Emfieror’s Discip- 
line, ‘I’hc Empire’s strongest bond*, as a Roman once 
called it. Most of them contained a life-sized bronze 
statue of the reigning Emperor, of which fragments have 
occasionally been found, as at (larvdran, or its great base, 
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tis at Bewcastle (Cumberland). When Fmpcrors multi- 
plied, as in the fourth century a d., tlieir statues might 
have to be placed it the approach to the sane tuary, as at 
Risingham (Northumberland j oi Brough bv Bambridge 
(Yorkshire), oi the 'hnne itstll might be enlarged, as at 
Corbndge (Noithumbtrland) In addition thtic were the 
stcindards to be housed, c nd m order that the chapels 
might display cfltctivelv all that they contained, tliey 
wtie often equioped with i used platloims [sn ^ stm) 
inside them an i opci fronts niaiktd b\ low dttorilive 
screens, beyond \vhich du h ‘^y things might be setn 
But 11 Jupiter foul d no pi ice in ine rtg*mtiita] shiine, 
he and (lie appiojin ilc is o( i itcrl clt itic h d ihcir recog- 
nized jilacc u])on diepiiadc-gionnd, whtielhf coimnan- 
dant of thv Kcnncnt actin^ on its bclialf and in its 
pie scnct took tlie uimial \ows for the we h uc and sjfity 
of the ^tite on ll c i^t Janiniry ard foi the 1 mpire and 
T inprroi two d lys LiUi Tftu seu in ycai out, new 
alt us to luppiter Optimus M iximiu, the guardian deity 
ol the Romm bt<itc, were eiected and tlie old ones 
solemnly and H\citiitl 1 ui cd below ground lew of 
these buntd groups of dtirs hiM been disco\cied, foi 
tJicy left abo\e giouud c\tn m Romm times no indica- 
tH>n of tlieir })icsenc( But a reinaikalde group from 
Aliuna (Mar poil, Cumber lind) and a chance find it 
Camboglanm. /'Birdc^swald) ]>clon< to this category, ind 
such giriujis md\ well be (lure to find it every fort, xf 
chance permuted th ir r(eo\try ihc Mai^port set, 
though manifestly inromjilctc, forms in excellent repre- 
seniatne cvaifiple and is worth description Flic most 
numerous class u formed b> dedications to luppiter 
Optimus TVlaximus, plainly re presenting the annual \ ows 
and oflertd botli b> the commandant personally and by 
the unit corporately. Normally Jupitei holds the field 
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alone, but he is occasionally and significantly coupled 
with the numen Av%u%ti both by commandant and regi- 
ment, as also at olher forts; and on#* commandant dedi- 
oiled a building or, nioie piohaM), a tribunal, 01 
parade-ground platform. U* Inppilei (Upitolinus for the 
welfare of Antoninus Pins Ta.d. 1 ^,7-hi ), Tlic repetition 
ol dedications and tlecUcalors, 1 elated to the annual 
renewal of vows, is frecjueui; live olheers in paiticnlar 
recur three or foui limes upon fliflcrcnt sauries, and the 
units dedicating (orportiteK are u^'pf^atid many limes 
also In addition to the rdlars of Jupiur, there ate altars 
to Mars, with the higliU signihcant f|n«din( alien of 
tans, to distinguish linn Irom iion-militar) tvpes of this 
f.‘od, such as have been aheady inoationed (p. 190) 
Victoria Augusta, Impel lal Vkloiy, is anothci comple- 
mentary dcclu ation ol wlach aduplicate is extant. Plainly 
the scries incomphde, br^t it gives a highly inlcieviim. 
and important pii tore of th* annual ceremonies. \ vivid 
literaiy record ol the sauxe thing is fiiinished by the so- 
called Ferialc Duianum, a calendar of olhci.il f<&tl\als 
{Jmae) ol the T wciitielJi C^ohoit of Pa’myicncs fiom Duia 
on the Euplirates, dated to soon alOT a.d. 2,1'). 1 he altars 
belong to a spec iaJ occasion, but the c alcndai icveals how 
every week brought its c'wn rrlioious ce]tl>r*ilK)iis which 
it was tire dulv of the regimcmt to observe uud which 
linked its traditions with the public woivhip of the Roman 
state. That c'ller fc'>tivals not iO\crcc‘ bv the surviving 
portions ol tlu Fcri.de v>eie olAcrv’cd is shov\n b) the 
Dervcntio (Papcasllc, Cuniliciland) dedication dared to 
19 October, die Ariiiilustiinin. 'Tlie rhiaf-c rnUirv altar 
from BorcovJi nun (Jloaa*slcaiIs, Hadrian’s Wall), set up 
‘to gods and goddesses according to the intvijirctaiion of 
the oracle of the Clarian Apollob is a particularly inter- 
esting special case, in*whkh an oiaciilar instiuctiou was 
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implemented by Imperial order officially throughout the 
whole Empire. 

The parade-grounds themselves leave little visible 
trace, except on hilly sites, where they happen to be 
deliberately cut and levelled; a fine example of this kind 
appears at Hardknott (Cumberland) and another at 
Tomen-y-mur (Merionethshire), while one at Maryport 
(Cumberland) was destroyed in the nineteenth century. 
All are, or were, large levelled areas, about 100 yards 
square, suitable either for squad drill or a general parade. 
Traces of a tribunal in the centre of one side have been 
noted at Hardknott and Maryport. They had their own 
deities, the Campestres, mother-goddesses in origin and 
no doubt imported into official religion by the Celtic regi- 
ments which even filled the drill-book with many of their 
own terms of command. The Campestres are normally 
associated with cavalry. At Condercum (Bcriwcll, Nortli- 
umh)erland) they are worshipped together with tl)e 
genius alae. There must also be reckoned the deities dis- 
turbed by the reconstmetion of a deserted fort, as at 
Newstead, where Diana and Silvauus, patrons of the wild 
who had taken temporary possession of the site, were 
honoured by the commandant of the new^ garrison. Some- 
times an officer arriving in the new land would dedicate 
personally a whole scries of altars, to deities of local signi- 
ficance, as did Cocceius Firmus at Auchendavy on the 
Antonine Wall, Or such personal dedications might be 
made on completion of a term of office. 

Within the fortress or fort most buildings had their pre- 
siding deity oi^gcnius. The commandant in his own house 
worshipped the genius praetori among the household 
gods {lares) ^ called in a Greek inscription at York ‘the 
gods of the generafs praeiorium\ The military clerks, 
working in the unit’s rccord^office^ or the pay-clerks, in 
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the legimciital hank, eiecttd altars U* Mineiva. Lach 
of the cenUniae into winch an infaiiliv legiinent was 
divided, or eaih turma ol a ca\ahs unit had its 
presiding over the barratk-bloik, a deit^ sometimes 
leiideitd m classical couvention and sonicl lines descend- 
ing to a ccmfortable e\ dav level In the stables, Lpona, 
the goddess of osthis would lind Ikt plare, as at ( ar- 
\oran. 1 he foit balh-li(msi cam vvidrn the pni view ol 
rortnna, not becau'»€ gaints ufchanrt vere often pla\ed 
there, but Ixcanst inkid man \\r»s paU'uilaily vulner- 
able to the pow< rs ol tvil and lequiico pri»u ni n. Somt- 
tmics this 1 ortuiK is c tiled tunes Coii- 

scivatiix, always with llu intention (<t emph.*si7n*g hei 
power Occasionally sin ispoitiayed aS asiatiicuiperson, 
giaciouslv enthioned, with hei pntcaLu (lublems or 
Utribiiles at her f( t^. 

Outside the fort ind beyond the iinge of the parade- 
ground an aii\iliai\ unit nngnt woidiip collectivfh the 
gods of Its hoindantl, biouedit with it iioin o\(rsea^. At 
\hnovia ^Birichester, Co Durh ini) ih( ala Vcttoiirni 
Jit in ncntli-t ist Spain was woi^l ipping du Mah 
OUoiolai sue iiammanvai a nsclul il sliglitlv i nceurue 
mU rpretation ol tii< C’tllie woid whieh means of the 
loieign folk' Afmvnisc isc is thc'ltuigiiaiis it blntobiil- 
gmm (Binens, Duinlnc sshut) who brought with them 
ihcii god Meuuiy^ and ihcir goddesse > \ 11 idee and 
Harimella. Fhc* Dca Hainnna nnpo k d In tlic Syiian 
archers to Catvoniu, is aiiothei cast, inalehcd bv \hrgo 
C aelrslis 01 Dea Sm la, to w horn a fain lus rncinc al liv mn 
was dedicated by lUf eoimnandanl of iht loit. Mogons 
w as introduced from the Middle Rhine by the \ angioncs 
at Risingham (\oithurabeilan<l), the TvJatrtb Mateivae 
from the Lower Rliiiie bv Ciauls at Crainond (Mid- 
lothian). Apollo An«xllomarus fi<»m I astern Gaul ap- 
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pears at South Shields and the Gallic god of victory, with 
his storks, at Chesterholm and Risingham. Another 
important introducUon of the same kind was effected in 
nortliem Britain during the third century a.d., by the 
irregular levies fn^m the Germanic fringes of the Empire, 
The Frisii from bc^ond the lower Rhine brought to 
Borcovicium (IJouscstcads, Not thuiubei land) Mars 
Thinesus and his attendant female gf)dlings, the Alaisia- 
gae, four of whose names, each mf)rc outlandish than the 
last, aie preserved. A second irregular unit, the numcrus 
Hnaudjfiidi, called after its native chief, also participated 
m the cult. But wl* itever rnav be thougiiVof the names of 
deities and dcdicatois. the barbririsrns cease when repre- 
sentations are required. 'Ehinesus emerges as Mars in full 
armour and with attendant goose, while the Alaisiagae 
hover, like Victoiics, with WTeatlis and i>alins, though, 
unlike Victor)", they remain naked • similail) , the dedica- 
tions are in Latin. The education in Roman wm)S and 
Roman cquhalenls has thus begun wliich Will cvcntualU 
turn these folk or their sons into Roman citizens. At 
Longovicium (Lanchcslcr, Go. Durham) the Suebi were 
worshipping their goddess Gamiangabis. The Germans 
at Voreda (Old Penrith, Cumberland) imported the 
Unseni Fersomari, perhaps the most uncoutli-soundiiig 
group that has survived. This permission to oullanders to 
retain their homeland culls has sometimes been inter- 
preted as a barbarization of Roman leligion; but the 
Romanizing tendency, by which barbaric cults were 
accepted, formulated, and shaped to Roman convention 
is no less important. So also is the frequent association 
of the dedications with the nvmen Augusti, stressing an 
Imperial loyalty. It was a Roman Empire and a Roman 
pantheon in which these deities took their place. 

A more ambiguous northern cuU, associated with both 
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the army and civilians, has left numerous dedications in 
the central and western areas of the zone of Hadrian’s 
Wall, The name of the deity concerned variously spelt 
and seems to have started as someth inp; like Hvitir; but it 
ends often as a plural, in the form Vi 1 ires or Vet ires, so 
that, were it not for the ever huonsistent ^spelling, the 
dedicators might he thought tf) have iiiU*i«dcd their 
humble altars for the di ‘the old gods'. Hvitir, 

with its initial aspirate, suggests a CieiTnan origin; but 
the centre of the cult is unknown, and while t,erman 
itregular troops do appeal in the at Cast le'^t cads, it 
would be rash to connert them witli this cult v'ithoiit 
further evidence. 

Many of the western cults so far described were at a 
stage in which worship took the form of corporate vows 
rather than individual allegiances. Tlie Tiastern c nits had 
a more developed basis of appeal and called lor greater 
individual response. One of the most popular, especially 
in higher circles, was that of luppiter Dolichrrius, llic god 
of Doliche whose high scat w'as In Cornmagene, and who, 
with his consort luno Regina, made animal creation hij 
footstool and the firmament of heaven his kingcloiii. He 
required for his worsliip a special form 01 temple, the 
Eastern house-like type with many room*?, of which the 
existence in Britain is attested by various insciipiions. No 
British example has, however, yet been identified on the 
ground and excavated, although a line sculptured frieze 
from such a building exists at Corbridge (Northumber- 
land), His orders and acKdee were interpreted by the 
priest in charge of ihc temple, and it wsr> no doubt his 
capacity to furnish responses to the perplexed that won 
for Dolichenus his popularity. To the army his appeal 
was also that of a powerful war-god and a great worker 
in iron for sinews of war. In Britain his worship first 
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occurs in the middle of the second century a-d., but 
reaches its peak in the third. For a few years, indeed, the 
Emperor Alexander Se^?erus (a.d. 222-35) and the 
Empress-Mother, lulia Marnaca, were actually identified 
with Dolichenus and his consort, and worshipped in that 
cruise in regimented headquarters, of which a relic seems 
t(' exist in a statue at Chesters (Northumberland). Less 
popular in the West was Iinqnter Heliopiditanus, whose 
mighty temple at Heliopolis (Baalbeck) still proclaims 
the wealth and influence of the cult in the Syrian world 
to which it belonged. 'Idicre is no doubt that the Roman 
world was disgusted b) the zeal with whitdi tlic Syrian- 
b(n'n Emperor Elagabalus (a d. 21B-22) j)luuged as high 
priest into the most extreme forms of Hfeliopolitan wor- 
ship, and this L probably the reason tvliy it failed to rival 
the less oigiastic cult of Doliclienus. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, the ditet 1 association of an Emperor witli a 
cult seems to be the sole rc^ison C^r its appcaiaiue in 
Ihi(*iin. Tlic connexion of Severus with Serapis is the 
likeliest explanation of the occuncnce of a temple at 
York, and of a Kirkbv EJiorc (Westmorland) <letlication: 
it i^ certainly responsible for a CEistlcsteads gem, which 
show\s him in this guise. A parallel case is the compliment 
U) his Empress, Juliet Domna, as Caclcstis by the inclu- 
sion of this epitlict, in word and icprescntation, in the 
pe rsonification ofLrigantia. described above (p. 191). On 
tlic other hand, it >vas a mistaken association with the 
Fanperor Couimodus and ihc public obliteraticjii of his 
memory which led to the mutilation of a fine legionary 
dcdic'ation to So) liivictus, the Unconquered Sun-god, at 
Corhridge (Northumberland) which hu.d been set up in 
A.D. 162-3. Ellis form of Sun-worship also came from the 
f.ast, but is rare in Britain, except when later associated 
with that of Mithras. Rarer still is, the cult of the Tyrian 
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Hercules and Astarte his consort at Corbridge, with its 
altars (now in London and Carlisle) dedicated in Greek. 
This was served by a priestess, and is probably connected 
with the known presence here of Eastern traders. 

None of these Eastern culls appears to have been so 
highly organized as that of Mithras, the god of Persian 
and Zoroastrian origin whose cult reached Rome in the 
first century B,a. Mithras was a god who exacted from 
the individual worshipper liigb standards of conduct, 
probity, and courage, in exchange for an ultima te revela- 
tion aiu] union. Knowledge of the Tnysteries, witli their 
sacred sviiibnlism, prec epts, and ritual food and drink, 
was attained liy grades of initiation, in wliich physical 
ami psychological onleals were iuclud(‘d. For these 
reasons the cult was secret and it excluded women. It 
can be well undei stood how its tenets might appeal to a 
good soldier or an upright merchant ; but to suppose that 
it had vT. wide ajipeal would be wrong. It asked too much 
eifort, both spiritual and intellectual, in a religious 
climate where little was required. The suggestion con- 
veyed by Rudyard Kipling, whose iiitiiition so often 
enabled him to liit tlie mark, tliat Mithraism ^vas a com- 
mon religion, is belied both by the aedications and the 
size of tlic Mithraic temples. The dedications are habitu- 
ally made liv tjfTircrs and usually by commandants, while 
the temples in the military area aie so small tliat they can 
never have lieM more than a dozen or at most a score of 
worshipi^crs. The only temple yet known in tlie civilian 
area is the fine example in London, where a legionary 
veteran occurs among the wealthy merofeant worship- 
pers. Whci ever they were erected, however, the temples 
always conformed to a standard type, in which the 
essential clemenis were the sanctuary, a long narrow 
nave flanked by singly low solid benches facing out into 
rb-8 
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it, and an outer room screened off from the nave. The 
heyday of the cult was undoubtedly the tliird and early 
fourth century A.D., and it is to this period that the 
excavated examples on Hadrian’s \Vall belong. Three are 
now known, at Borrovicium (Hoiiscsteads), Broroiitia 
(Ganawburgh), and Vindobala (RudchesUt'l, the last 
being tlie largest, though the least well presented. This is 
not the place foi a detailed description, Init interesting 
points emerge from comparison between the three. In the 
Rudehester and Garrawhuigh temples the dedications 
were made by c ommandanls of ihe regiment who 
either introduced the c nil or acted as its cliief ministi ants. 
At Housesteads the dedicatois wei c a legion.u ) centurion 
and a legionary seconded to special dutu s |j\ the consular 
governor. It is evident that tlieie was no long or regular 
sueccssjnn of men capable of oiganuing the elaboiate 
ritual, and at Carrawburgli and Housesteads there weie 
indications of an intermittent use of the building punctu- 
ated by periods of disuse, when it was deserted though in 
no sense desecrated. All three temples wc re parti) des- 
troyed by the baibarian invasion at the c lose of the third 
century a.d., but only Rudehester and Garrawbuigh 
appear to have been rebuilt, while Housesteads remained 
devastated. The ultimate fate of Rudchestci is not clear, 
but Garrawburgh was deliberately desecrated and thrown 
down fairly early in the fourth century a.d., its site being 
used henceforward as a rubbish dump for animal refuse. 
Ihis looks like tlie work of a Ghristian commandant, for 
certain aspects of Mithraism, and especially the ritual 
meal, were regarded by Ghristians as a diabolical mock- 
ery of Ghristian sacraments. The different aspects of the 
cult should be noted. At Rudehester tlie accen t in the dedi- 
cations is upon the sun-god who was the companion and 
adviser of Mithras, except upon ope altar, of which the 
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sculptured reliefs refer to two of the differenl grades. At 
Carrawburgh, the emphasis is upon Mjlhras. In one period 
of use stress was also placed upon initiation by ordeal, a cist 
for temporary entombment being provided. Revelation 
was later stressed, and a remarkable altar depicts the god 
as he is described in an Eg\ ptiau liturgy at the moment of 
his manifestation i)i glory, his sun-ray crown being 
pierced for illuiniuatioii from ])ehind CJomparable use of 
a sudden lightmg-e fleet \^as made at Hou .csteads, where 
Mithras is given the title saioidan<^ and is so portrayed 
as Lord of Age^, in a pierced background of radiance 
enclosed b\ the ^igm ot the Zodiac. It is pos'^iblc that the 
different representational emphasis corresponds to diller- 
eiiccs in ritual, but in all the shrines Mithras and his two 
attendant gods of light and darkness aie present, and at 
both Carrawburgh and House'* leads tliere is evidence for 
the existence of the central bull-kilhng rcHcf, representing 
the conquest of wild nature and the icleasc by Mithras of 
the \ ital forces from \vhich sprang tlie good things of the 
earth. Whatever tlie variations in emphasis or presenta- 
tion, it seems certain that the central tenets remained the 
same. One widespread miscoiiceptic»L about the ritual 
should be removed. Although Mithras slew^ the bull, to 
release tlie vital power of the blood, his w'lrshippers 
neither bathed iior were baptized in it. There is no evi- 
dence whatever for this practice, which bciongc'd to the 
worship not of Mithras but of Cybele. 

So complicated a ritual and theology explains why the 
cull of Mithras appealed to few. Yet its personal appeal 
secured those few, and often influential, initiates at many 
points. In addition to the three known temples, there is 
evidence for Mithraism on or near the Wall at Castle- 
steads and Carlisle, Newcastle, Wallsend, and High 
Rochester, while the fortresses at York, Chester, and Cacr- 
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leon have also yielded good evidence for the practice of 
the cult in their midst. The London example, with its 
numerous associated dtitits, is linked with Eastern 
merchants as well a'» with a veteran, perhaps associated 
with the ganison of the piovincial capital, quartcied 
in the Llripplegaie coinei of the Roman city. 

or othei mystery religions there is little trace in mili- 
tary cuntoxts, thougli Ooibridge hj'> yielded some frag- 
ments ol sculpluie suggestive oi llie w^orslup ol Cvlxle. 
Here, aS in the ctilt of 1 lerculcs and Astarte, such dedica- 
tions may be due to iinun^iant iradtrs lathei than to 
militarv men. Christianity lias yielded no tiace at all, 
thougli 1 Gnostic gem fiom a sigiicl-rin^at CaMlcsieid^ 
may suggest the exisU nc e ol a stiav et Icc tic bclu ver, just 
as there must have been stray Christims. 

1 lie religious hie ol the province wa^ thus remarkably 
divers!', but from the Roimri point of view theie was 
rationality in the dueisitv. In Roman <vcs the must 
important worship was tJiat of the iiti/en body, corpoi- 
alely and individually. One of the reasons given foi the 
exit lision of (lie fili/<nsliip in a.d. 213 was that tlieie 
should llius be eieaied m m citizens to worship the god>, 
to whom tfic welfare and salvalxon of the State was due. 
While the evidence for regulai ealtndared observames 
b\ Rorn 111 eiti/ciis in the Bnlish tolomae is wt ak, it is not 
absent; there is enou jh to mikc it quite certain that the 
reqaiK inenls w* it regularly followed. 1 he army, on the 
Ollier liand, presents a remarkably orderly pu tuic and its 
must remarkable side is not so much the Roman citizen 
arrays of thefcgions, but the army of the auxiliary troops. 
While these men were not Roman citizens, they had 
nevertheless taken an oath of loyalty to Emperor and 
State, and their commandants were educated and 
wealthy Roman citizens. Such^ units worshipped the 
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Roman military gods corporately on the parade-ground 
and annual vows were paid both by the unit and by its 
commandant. But the matter did not end there: the 
military gods had their sj)eual festivals throughout tlie 
year, while members of the TmperLd House, Ihing and 
dejfjcd, were similarlv honomed. All these feasts were 
duly and regularly obseiv’od, l0L>ether witli the more 
purely military lunctionsj JiKf the R sahae signoium or 
the Armilusliimn. The tror)j s would iiol take their part 
in such festivals witlioiil lejining something of w li.it they 
meant* either by obseivation or actual iusiruction, such 
as might (onicfrom an intclli^>ent coiranandnnt, with the 
effect that slowly hut surely t})cs» ctmsc i ipts from frontier 
lands learnt the import of Roman religion and felt their 
way towards conscious and responsible membership of 
the Roman state. Ihitil a.d 213, Rom»m citi/enship was 
granted to them on retirement after their twenty-five 
years service: after then* if they were bom free within the 
Empire, it was thnr? already and, altliougli the old out- 
ward forms which distingiushetl the traditions of such 
regiments from those of the legions seem to have surxTved, 
they would lake part in their traditional calendared 
festivals with a sense of still more immediate relcvanec. 

The arrangements made for levies from th borders of 
the Empire, who supplemented the auxdta from the 
second century a.d, onwards, is less evident. It is clear 
that these troops weie permitted to establish (.oiporately 
their own nati\e cults and that the d'vlications of such 
cults were usually coupled with vows to the nmnen 
Augusfi, Roman loyalties were thus linked to memories 
of the homeland from the first. But i*^ canncl be doubted 
that such troops also shared in at least the annual vows 
and the logical course would certainly have been to 
.associate them, however distantly, with the general nin 
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of important festivals. They were destined ultimately to 
become citizens of the Empire and the sole question 
would be how rapidly understanding and sympathy in 
relation to its cults might be induced. It may well be that 
the first generation of men in such levies did not progress 
far beyond expressions of loyalty to the Imperial House. 
But in addition to this, it is important to observe how a 
Roman guise or interpretation is acc orded to their native 
deities from the first, for this is in reality another and per- 
haps more subtle way of educating the worshipper. 

Through the association of their own cults with an 
expression of reverence for the EmperoiS numcn the 
imported levies are in fact brought into lin^with natives 
of the province in general. It is clear that the opportunity 
for combining worship with a declardtlon of loyalty was 
regularly taken by piovinciah and it may be presumed 
that it was regularly expected of them. Otherwise there 
was evidently a wide diversity of culls, most of them hark- 
ing back to pre-Roman days. It is difficult, however, to 
estimate whether such deilits as the Matres were already 
indigenous to tlic province or whether they were intro- 
duced to Britain by Gauls from overseas during the 
Roman occupation. If these are eliminated, then the culls 
of the British province would appear to be considerably 
more localized than those of Gaul, or at least tliere is an 
absence of generally worshipped deities. This may well be 
true, for it would reflect the notable lack of political 
cohesion and cultural unity which permitted so rapid an 
acquisition of the province and defeated the first attempt 
to introduce a Beligious focus of loyalty at Camulodunuixu 
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Abcrffraw, copprr minings 1 55 
A^'raxa*;, mosaic, 122 
Abundantia, 180 
Adminius, 18 
Acsica, aqueduct, 107 
Agricola, Galpurnius, 54., 
Agricola, Julius, 34; legate of 
Twontietli l^cgion, 3q, ton- 
quers Ordoviccs, 40; advances 
to Forili-("Ivde line, 40; con- 
quers Gallov^ay. 41 ; Highland 
policy, 42: recalled, 44; 
Tirb.ini/irig policy, 71 
Agrippa, King Herod, 71 
Airlic, glass from, 1 78 
Alaisiagae, 20C) 

Alateivae, Marres, 20‘, 

Alator, Mars, 194 
Alauna silva, 79 
Albinus, ClJodius, 56, 173 
Alchestcr, 96 
Aid borough, see Isuriuni 
Alflerley pAlge, coppci, if^f) 
Aldgate, see London 
Alexandria, glass from, 178 
Aljustrcl, mining-law, 157 
Alice tus, 61 
Allen, Major, 130 
Alston, lead-mines, 154- 4 
Ancasta, I9'> 

Ancaster, 97 

Andemach, querns from, 169 
Anextlomarus, 205 
Anglesey, copper-mining, 1 5,4 
Anociticus, 196 
Antenociticus, 19C 
Antonine Wall, described, 50, 
52; abandoned. 55; rc-occu- 


j)i*v*d, 55; lircached, 56; coal 
u^ai on, 139 

Antoicniunus. coin so-called, 182 
Apollo, worship, 189 
Amethyst, 1C2 

Amlwch, Kbc Parys Mountain 
Acjnae Aruciueliae.92, 94 5, 145 
Aquae Sulis, haihs founded, 72; 
described, (jJi 3; coal at. 159; 
Slone qu.'rries, 1O9; Mars 
Leucelius at, 195; Neinetona 
*05 

AqucdilCtS, 10(i-7 
Arezzo, vfc Arretiiiin 
Argonne Ware, 177 
Ariconium, iron-smelting centre, 

1 38, coal at, 160; Bath stone 
at, 169 

Arles, water-mills, •! 7 1 
AtrAilustrium, 203, 213 
Arncmeiid, 94, 143, 195 
Airctium, Samian ware frtim, 
176 

Arti*?, cm Castor ware, 164 
Ascaiiius, G. Nipiiis, lead-mining 
le'>sec, 151 

Asht'^ad, \dlla-tilery, 168 
Astarte, 209 
Atccotti, 84 

Ausonius, on water-mills, 177 

Backworth, Malres at, 198-9 
Badbury, 9^ barrows, 145 
Bactica, oil from, 173 
Baldock, 97 
Bar Hill, coal at, 159 
Barking Hall, Nero’s statue from, 
198 
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Barkway, shrine, 14^, 194, silver 
plaques, 174 
Bamackrag, i6q 
Barrels, 172 

Barrows, Roman, 145-6 
Basilica, 88 
Bath, see Aquae Sulis 
Bath stone, 169 

Baths, design of, 88 , in villas 1 13 
Battersea tin ingots, 1 56 
Bears, exported, 162 
Beer, 172 
Belafucadrus, 197 
Belgar, ori?m, 14 , hill forts, 14 
Bdgica, Gallia, enamels from, 175 
Bdisama, 143 

Bcnwcll, coal at 15), mu me, 

195 -^ 

Bewcastle, 37, Greek mcuble at, 

179 

Bliley, Liir, 170 

Birrens, 37, 54* 205 

Btmts Bniamteus, 162 ^ 

Bishops, Btmsii, 199 
BJackmore f orest 79 
Bollihopc, altar, 144 
Bordeaux, wine-port, 1 77 
Boudicca, 20, JO, 33 
Boicoviuum, bj, tcuSy 82 coal 
at, 159, Frisu at, aob, mith 
r^eum, 210-11 

Boxmoor, \me-sto<ks liom, 177 
Brading, mosaics, 122 
Bramdean, mosaic, 1 23 
Bremetennacum Veter anorum, 

133 

Brigandage, 97-8 
Brigans, 139 

Bngantes, location, 16, 35, client- 
state, 26, conquered 37, 40, 
occupation of relaxed, 54, 
revolt, 55, lead-imnes, 152 


Bngantia, 134, 139, 143, 191, 
197-B, 208 

Britannia, on coins of Pius, 182 
Bronze furnishings, 1 74-5 
Brough (Deibyshire), 54, lead- 
centre, 153 

Buxton, iee Aquae AmcmeUae 

Cabriabanus, tile-manufacturrr, 
168 

Caelcstis, 191, 205, 208 
Gael Icon, see Isca Silurum 
Caernarvon 64, 155 
Caernarvonshire, copper-mines, 
154 5 

Carrsw s, 1 5 

Caerwent, see Venta Silurum 
Caesar Julius, his invasion, 9, 
his an anc^cments, i o , eflect, 1 • 
Caiinpapplt, 145 
C aibtci-b> -Yarmouth, 96 
( aistor, 0 

( ddcidal( vetcraiiMn, 134 
Caledonians, subdued, 58-9 
Cdlleva Auebalum, ongji, 72, 
dtsciibtd 86 8, sue, 86, later 
devt lopmeiit, 104, dykes, 105, 
scAstrs, 106, aqueduct, 106, 
Purbcck inaible at, ibi, dye- 
ing at ibj, Neroman tilery, 
168, Bath stone at, 169, Italian 
marble at, 170, porphyr> at, 
^ 79 j Greek marble at, 179, 
geriiuj of, 190, Mars Segomo 
at, 190, temples at, 193-4, 
church at, 199 
Callinus, Silvanus, 194 
Campanian bronzes, 175 
Gampesium, Mars Mcdocius, 
194-5 

Campestres, Matres, 204 
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Ctokulodiiniijni nathrei founded 
A*D. 10 ; GUudian objective, 
23 ; taken, 22; colonia founded, 
30; destroyed, 31 ; new colonia 
Fictriesfuif, 73; temple of 
(Saudius at, 30, 31, 73, 186; 
Purbeck marble at, i6x ; Bath 
stone at, 169; Samian ware 
made at, 176; Italian marble 
at, 179; statue of Victory, 190; 
He also Gosbecks 
Canals, xoi, 129 
Canewdon, salt from, 1 70 
Canterbury, see Durovemum 
Gantiorum 

Capheaton, silver plate irom, 
1 74* *98 

Capitolinus, luppitex, 203 
Caracalla, 58-9 

Caratacus, origin, 18; westward 
retreat, 21; resistance, 27; 
capture, 27 

Carausius, 60-1, 182, 183 
Carausius If, 184 
Car Dyke, Roman canal, 129 
Carlisle, early post at, 38 
Carlisle, see LuguvalUum 
Carrawburgh, shiinc of Goven- 
tina, 196; mithraeum, 2io-ii 
Gardmandua, 26; seizes Carata- 
cus, 27; quarrels, 27, 36; 
marries Vcllocatus, 36; ex- 
pelled, 36; coinage, x8i 
Gassivellaunus, 10 
Castlecary, coal at, 159 
Gasdesteads, Maponus at, 196; 

Mithras at, 21 1,212 
Castor ware, dogs on, 162; 

described, 163-5 
Gatsgore, villa, 110 
Gatterick, 96 
Gatde-raising, 132 
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Catuvdlauni, absorb Trino* 
vantes, 1 1 ; jwollw Vemlamium 
Cave-dwellings, i34-’5 
Gavenham, ritual crown from 

195 

Censitores, 90 
Census, 90 
Genturiadon, 128 
Gerealis, Petdius, 34, 36 
Geres, 189 

Ch^on-sur-Sa6nc, lead from, 

153 

Chanctonbury Ring, temple, 142 
Charteihousc-on-Mendip, lead- 
mining centre, 150 
Clxrdworlh, villa, 1 17; fulling at, 
163; Ghristidnity, 199 
Chester, see Deva 
Chesterfield, lead-mining centre, 
150 

Chesterford, 96, see also Great 
Chesterford 

Chesterholm, 54; incus, 82 
Chcster-lc-Strect,^i43 
Chesters, viius, 82 
Chesterton, 96, 97 
Chichester, see Noviomagus 
Christianity, 199 
Churdi, 87, 199 
Cinnabar, 161, 171, 180 
Cirencestei, see Gorinium 
Clanville, villa, 1 13 
Clarian Apollo, 203 
Classis Britannic a, 60; at Iron- 
mines, 158 

Glaudian, on British dogs, 162; 
on bears, 162 

Claudius, ^ Britain, 22; wor- 
shipped, 30; statue of, 106; 
local coinage, 181 
Qochmabenstane, 138, 196 
Goal, 159-60 
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Gocceius Firmus, 204 
Ck>cidius, Mars, 197 
Gogidumnus, origin, 22; titles, ^ 

23; authority, 23» 7*5 

Emperor-worship, 188 
Coinage, 180-5; native coinage, 
18 1 ; legionary coinage, 18 1 
Colchester, see Camulodunum 
Cologne, 72 

Colour, Romano-British use of, 
124 

Commius, 13, 14 
Condatis, 143, 197 
Constantine, statue of, 108, 190 
Contrebis, 197 
Convict labour, 150 
Cooling, salt from, 1 70 
Copper, 58, 154-6 
Gorbridge, 54; iron-working, 
159; coal at, 159; morlaria 
from, 166; silver tray (lanx), 
174; glass from, 178; temple 
at, 194; Map^onus at, 196 
Corinium Dobunnorum, origin, 
72, 102; mosaic, 121 ; Purbeck 
marble at, j6i; tiles at, 168; 
Italian marble at, 179; Jupiter- 
column at, igo 
Goritani, location, 15 
Com, exported, 12, 163; requisi- 
tioned, 90 
Corn-drying, 12&-7 
Goventina, shrine of, 196 
Grambeck, pottery at, 167-8 
Granbome Chase, 130-1 
Grannogs, see Lake-dwellings 
Cropping-shears, 163 
Crowns, ritual, 195 ‘ 
Cumberland, Christianity in, 
*99 

Cunobelinus, founds Colchester, 
12; coinage, 12, 15 


Guriales, see Defuriones 
Gyparissus, mosaic, 123 

Damnonii, 63 

Darenth, villa, 117; fulling at, 
163 

Dean, Forest of, iron-mines in, 
158 

Deceangli, attacked, 26; con- 
quered, 40; lead-mines of, 152 
Decuriones, 88-90; mining- 
lessees, 1 51, 184 
Demetrius, 42 

Denton, East, villa, 1 13, 120 
Derbyshire, lead-mming, 152-3 
Derventio, 64, 80 
Deva, early fort at, 39; legion2uy 
fortress founded, 39; consoli- 
dated, 45, 47; safe in, 57, 103; 
destroyed in a.d. 29G, 61, 103; 
goddess, 143 ; tombstones from, 
146; Purbeck marble at, 161; 
Mithras at, 2 1 1 
Diana, 143, 204; her dog, 162 
Digest^ on salt-pans, 1 70 
Dining-rooms, in villas, 113, 123 
Diodorus, on British tin, 156 
Diogenes, Verecundius, wine- 
merchant, 1 72 
Discipline, worshipped, 201 
Ditchley, villa, x 04, 1x2 
Dobunni, 15 

Dogs, exported, 12, 162; Irish 
breed, X62 

Dolau Cothi, gold'mine, 157 
Dolichenus, luppitcr, 207-8 
Domna, lulia, 208 
Dorchester (Dorset), see Dumo- 
novaria 

Dorchester (Oxon), 96 
Dorset, native farms, x 24 
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Dover, see Dubrae 
Downs, the, native farms, 124 
Droilwich, 97; salt-springs, 170 
Druids, 28, 186 
Dubrae, invasion-port, 20 
Dumnonii, location, 15, philo- 
Koman, 156 

Dunum, set Maiden Castle 
Duflvirij 89 

Duoviri quinquennnies, 90 
Dumonovaria, 72, 142; aq\je- 
duct, 107; frlass bowl from, 178 
Durobrivae, see Castor ware 
Durotrigcs, 14 

Duroveinum Camiorum, 86; 

porphyry at, 1 79 
Dymchurdi, salt from, 170 


Earith, J upitcr from, 1 98 
Eastgatc, altar, 144 
East Stoke, 97 

Eboracum, legionary fortress 
founded, 37; consolidated, 47; 
destroyed in a.d. 197, 57; 
destroyed in a.d. 296, 61 ; 
rebuilt, 61; canals, 129; jet 
worked at, iGx; linen shrouds 
at, 163, 169; winc-importcrs 
at, 172; glass from, 178; 
Emperor-worship at, 188; 
shrine ofBellona, 190; Mithras 
at, 211 

Eildon, North, 84 
Eller Beck, shrines, 1 44 
Emperor-worship, 30, 187-90, 
201-2 

Enamelling, 175 
Eppillus, 15 
Epona, 205 
Europa, mosaic, 1 22 
Exploratores, 59 
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Exports, pre-Roman, 12, 149, 
156; provincial, 132-2, 151. 
i 6!-3 

Fairs, 135-6 
Fanuin OiUtli, 197 
Farley Tleath, temple, 143 
Fatms, native type, 124-5, 130-1, 
132 

Farnham, [»r)t»cry-rentre, 167 
Fendoch, 45 

FciiUnd, Roman development, 
124, 128-30; coal used in, 
159^0 

Feriale Duran urn, 203 
Fields, native, 127 -8, 130 
Flainines, 189 
Flintshire lead, 150, 151-2 
Fluorspai , vessels of, 1 78 
Folkestone, villa, 1 13 
Folks, 183 

Fortihcalions, urbanf 97 
lot tuna, in baths, 205 
Foi um, 88 

Fossdyke, Roman canal, x 2y 
Fosse Wwy, frontier area, 44; 

road rr 'laireil, 75 
Framp*on, Christian mosaic, 199 
France, SouUiem, oil from, 1 73 
Friesiaii fanns, 1 1 2 
Frilford, temple, 142 
Frontinus, Caesius, 144 
Fronlinus. lulius, 34 
Fronto, 47 

Furniture, of shale, 160 


Gallia Brigica, villas in, 114; 

enamels from, 175 
Gallic bronzes, 175 
Gargravc, villa, 133 
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Garmangabu, 206 
Gascon wine, x 72 
Genseris, coins of, 184 
Geta, Hosidius, 2i 
Gild, i^on-workers^ 71, 158; 

Roman citizen-settlers, 78 
Gildas, on tcmple^rums, 144 
Glass-ware, 177-8 
Glastonbury, 135 
Glcvum, legionary fortress, 25; 
coUma founded, 72-3; pottery, 
167; tilery, 168 
Gloucester, see Glcvum 
Gnosticism, 122-3, 199) 3 X 2 
Gold, mined, 1 57 
Goldhanger, salt from, 1 70 
Gordian III, milestones of, 156 
Gosbecks, fair-ground and 
temple, 136-7, 194 
Graupius, Mons, battle of, 44 
Great Casterton, 97; villa, 120 
Great Ghcstcrford, cropping- 
shcars, 163; water-mill, 171 
Great Ormc’s Head, copper 
mines, 154 
Greek marble, 179 
Grove, 145 
Gypsum, 169 


Habitancum, iron-workings, 
159; coal at, 159 
Hadrian, statue of, 108 
Hadrian, wall of, described, 48; 
depleted, 54; coal used on, 
159; water-mills on, 171 
Halkyn, lead-mines, 151 
Haltwbxstle Bux)i, water-mill, 
171 

Hambledon (Bucks), villa, 1 1 7 
Hammia, 205 
Hardknott, 54 


Harimella, 205 

Harlow Hill (Essex), temple^ 142 
Harpenden, tomb, 147 
Harpham, villa, 1 19 
Haverlield, 120 
Hawkes, Professor, 130, 195 
Hawkshaw, marble head, 148 
Heads, human, 193 
Heathrow, temple, 192 
Hdiodorus, on enamelling, 175 
HeliopoHtanus, luppiter, 208 
Hengist, 65 

Hercules, at Gapheaton, 198 
Hercules, mosaic, 123; army 
worship of, 201; Tyrian 
Hercules, 20^-9 
Herod, see Agrippa 
High Gross, 97 
Hod Hill, 2 4 

Holt, pottery at, 167; tilery, 

j«7 

Holyhead, naval station, 155 
Horkstow, mosaic, 121, 123 
Horn, as raw material, 132, 135 
Honicastle, 96 
Horsa, 65 

Hoise-trappings, 175 
Houseslcads, see Borcovicium 
Hunting-dogs, 12; also Dogs 
Hurst, lead-mine, 152 
Hvitir, 207 

lalonus, 143 

Iceni, location, 15; restless, 23; 
revolt, 30 

Igel, mausoleum, 146-7 
Ilchester, see Lmdinae 
Imports, pre-Roman, 10, 13; 

pre-Claudian, 17 
irehester, 96 

Ireland, in Agricola*s phaa, 
41-2; exports dogs, 162 
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Iron, mining, 157-9 
Irthing, water-mill on, 1 71 
tsca Dumnoniorum, origin, 71; 

post-Roman, 105 
Isca Silunim, legionary fortress 
founded, 39; consolidated, 46; 
Mithras at, a 1 1-12 
Isis, 199 

lsurium,8i, 104; mosaics, 121 
Itinerary, Antonine, 91 
luno, 189 

luppiter, 189, 195, 201-3; 

columns of, 190 

Jarrow, triumphal monument, 
148 

Jordan’s Hill, temple, 198 
Juno, see lunc 
Jupiter, see luppiter 

Kenchester, 96 
Kendrick, Sir Thomas, 123 
Keston, tomb, 147 
Ketton stone, 169 
Kimmcridge shale, 160 
Kinderton, salt from, 170 
Knapton, pottery at, i67--8 
Koln, see Cologne 

Lake-dwellings, 135 
Lamps, imported, 179 
Landscape architecture, 113-14 
Land-tenure, native, 124-5; cen- 
tunation, 127-8; special areas, 
1 30, 1 30- 1 ; veteran-settle- 

ments, 134 

Lang^n, villa, 1 10, 1 18 
Lansdown, moulds from, 175 
Lard, 133 


Lead, 149-54 
Leather, 132 
Legio II Adiutrix, 45 
Legio II Augusta, 20; at lead- 
mines, 151 ; pottery, 167 
Legio VI Victrix, 47 
Legio IX Hispana, 20, 32, 37, 47 ; 

tilery and pottery, 167 
Legio XIV Gemma, 20 
Legio XX Valeria Victrix, 20; 
at Icad-mmt's 153; tilery and 
pottery, 167 
Legio XXI Rapax, 78 
Leicester, see Katae 
Iicinlwardiiie, 07 
Lemanae, invasioii-port, 20 
Lenthay Green, mosaic, 121 
Lenus, Mars, 192 
I-rf^ucctius, Mais, 195 
Lcxdtn, crcinatioii-burial at, 13 
Lincoln, see Lindum 
Liiicolnshire, iron-mming in, 159 
Lindmac, 79 
LiiiJisfamc, gospels, 124 
Lindum, legionary fortress, 25; 
coloma founded, 72-3; later 
dcvelo];mcnt, loi; severage, 
[06; 4.qucduct, loG; canals, 
129, water-mill, 171; wine- 
impoiler, 177; Greek marble 
at, 1 79 ; I talian marble at, 1 79 ; 
Empcror-worahip at, 188; 
Apollo at, 188; Mercury at, 
x88; Parcac at, 188; Abun- 
dantiaut, x88 
Linen, 163 

Linwood, goddess, 195 
Littleborough, 97 
Llantwit Major, villa, x 16 
lianymynech, copper-mine, 154 
Lfwa, 60, 138-9 
Local government, 88-90 
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Lockham, cemetery, 147 
Loddcy^i, villa, 1 10, 124 
Locus M iponi, 138 -9, 196-7 
London, 3-i, 73 4, garrison, 74, 
Hadiiamc fire, 74, dykes, 105, 
bastions and tombstones, 146, 
Purbeck marble at, iGi , Bath 
Stour at, ihc), Barnock rag at, 
169, Aldgate Samian ware, 
176, Italian marble it, 179, 
Ftrperor-wursliip it, 187, Isis 
at, 199 Miihrisat 209 -«12 
Long ^dynd, n itivt i inn ,12'\ 
Lou Ham, m j ai( 1^2 
luguvallium, early po>t at, 3S 
town, 83 , Mithras at ’ u 
Lull ingstc ne, mosiic , 1-2 

Chi istiaii paintings 1 99 
Lunans, Aurelius uim mei- 
chant, 17* 

Lutudarum, leid-manufic toiy, 

152-3 

Lydney teniph 139, Bath stone 
at, 169 

Lympne ^et 1 c nin w 
Lyvennet, firms in, 1 33 

Maeatae, 98, 99 
Machfn Kad mininer 1^)4 
Maidc II Castle, d( «'cribed, 24 , 
siege of 2^, temple, 142, 
deity, 105 

Mahon see D< rvcntio 
Maneelter, 97 
Manchester, coal at 159 
Mansw, 92 
Manwydd 94 ' 

Maponus, fair-ground of, 138-9, 
worship, J94, 196-7 
Marble Italian, 88, 748, 179 
Marne ware, 1 77 


Mars, at Petuana, 192 
MarsAlatoi, 143 
Matres 190,209 
MaxenWledig 159 
Maximus, Mignus, 64, 195 
Meare 135 
Medium melon, 145 
Medociu , Mais 19^-5 
Me Iway bailie ot, 21 
Mclandi i 59 
Mtlidtn icid nimcs, 192 
Mendip lead 1 )0 
Mcrciny 189, il Birren** 209 '“at 
Gosbt c ks 191- 
Mcrsei West lomb 14^ 

Mitldlf ion iva# cepper, 196 
Miudlewidi Kinder ton 
MildenhilJ Wilts) 97 
Miliiiry culls cffuial, 200-5, 
unofRcial, -.09 11 
Mintis t, at C hir hosier 71, 1B8, 
190, m coloniae, 189, at 
C hester 200, m foi ts, 209 
Minmnssimi 1B9 
Minims 182 3 
Minium, r e Cmn ibar 
Mints, in Britain, 180 
Mints, C online ntal, 181 
Mithras, 191, 199, 208-12 
Mogons 209 
Morocco, oil from, 173 
Moitiria, iGC 7 
Mosaics, 1 2 1-2 
Mothc r-goddes«cs w Matres 
Municipium 77 
Munhinc vessels, 178 
Muses, mosaic, 122 
Mussels, 163 

Narbo, tin emporium, 156 
Navio, see Biough (Derbyshire) 
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Nehalenma, dcdu ation to, 1 79 
Nenirtambala, 145 
Nimeton, 143 
Nenietona, igj 
NraicLoLatio, 145 
Neptune, mosaic a, 

Nc plune, at Chidic sU r, 7 1 , 1 go , 
m geneidi, i8g, 197 
Nero, dulic alien to, 70, statue 
of, ig8 

Nervii, Second Cohort of, load- 
mining, 1*31 
Neihc I by, ^7 

Ncitlelon Scrub Uinplc 113,1^4 
Ncwoaikde upon l>no, u Pons 
\chus 

New Purest, potVi>, 163 6, 1/7 
Newstcaci, 43, 35, -loi 
Nidderdale kad, i ->0, 1 32 
Nigei, Pc^ccnnms, 50 
Nodens, i3g~4N *<)5 
NoilhamptousUiie, non minmg 
in, it)8 

Northaiiii>tonshire wlictstone 
iGg 

Norihieigh, villa, i ib 
Noith Ivnt, watei-imil 171 
Norton, gO 

Moiiiia D rniiaium, 1 5 1 
Not tingbaiiisLire coal, 159 
Novan tae, 8 i 

Novioinagiis, lounUauon, 70-1, 
Purbtek mirble at, ibi, 
Lnipcior-woislnp at, 188, see 
also Cugidumnus. 

Nuada, 194 

Numen Augusti, 189, 20J, 20b 
Nutnees, 191 

Ocean, worship] led, 197 
Ocelus, Mars, 78, 192 


Oil, 173 

Old Carlisle, ;zruj, 83 
Old Durham, V1II4, 119, 1 33-4 
C)id Sarum, 97 
Ollototac, Matrc.s, 205 
Oppian, on IJritish dogs, 162 
Oico 8g 

OnUniCt , location, 16, anU- 
K »m in, 27, enciickd, 39, 
ccmqueicd, 40 
< )rpla u inos IKS, 122- 3 
OtliiJ w iP-] la'^tci, 1*2 
Ovid in Roman Biitam, 123 

Oystci'i itj 

Pa'^^'in’s Mill, Uinpic, if]8 
r ip7 lus, n ipoi tt d, t8o 
Par idc- uound, 204 
Paicac, i8g 

Pirisi, location, iG, culture, 17, 
philo-Roinan 37, orgaiuzi- 
uon, 79 80, villas, 118 
P Ilk Street, villa, iio, 124 
Paiy, Mouiitam, coj>pt.r mine, 

Pakh * dndgt , h ul Inun, 132 
Pa'ihn Suctoiiius, c unpaign, 
28 $ui)pn:,sscs r^-vclt, 32 3, 
c 1 itici/c d ;},*€». tJkd, 34 
Pc 111 , ib2 

Pcligiinism, 109 20(» 

Pengiinf dd, ( oppt r mines, 15s 
Pc^nkrirl^c 97 

Pcnlrc 1 .liidaii, kad-sme Iting, 
191, cool at, 159 
Pei fumes, im ported, 180 
Pc luana, st^ftus, bo 
Pulae, t 
Piets, 39 

Piercel ridge, 64 , ttottf. 83 
Pigs, 133 
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Pme-cones, imported, 180 
Eitbey, mosaic, 1 23 
Plaxtol, cemetcr), 147, tilery,. 
168 

Pliny, on lead-mining, 1 50 
Plough, 127 

Plvnlimon, lead-mines, 153 
Pons Aelius, 48, 197, Mithras at, 
211 

Post, Impen'iJ, 91 

Potttr> , manulaciurr of, 163-4 

Piasutagus, 23, 29 

Prestatyn, 152 

Procurator, 

Puddmgpan Rock wreck at 177 
Pulborough, Samian warr mould 
from, 177 

Purbefk maible, i6o- 1 
P>rcnef*s matble, 179 
Pythcas 12O 


Qjitins, 169 
Quinxius, Aurehu^ 1 44 


R.ain-coats, 163 

Ranksborough Hill luppitet 
Irom, 198 

Ratac 75~6, aqueduct, 107 
Ravcnglass potten at, 1G7 
Regntses uxigm, 23 
Redesddr iron-workinr, 159 
Red Hills salt-pans, 170 
Rhenish glass-ware, 1 77-8 
Rhuiish pottery, 1 78-9 
Rhineland, m Rhenish 
Ribchestei, Maponts at, 19b 
Ribche^cter 54 
Richbotuiigh, see Rutupiae 
Rigisamus, Mats, 195 
Risingham, see llabitancum 


Ritual crowns, 195 
Rochester, 97 

Rochester, High, Mithras at, 2 in 
Roma, Dea, 201 
Rome, water-mills, 171 
Rosaliae, 200-1, 213 
Ruberslaw O4 

Rudcheslcr, Mithraeum at, 
210-11 

Rudston, villa, 118, mosaic, 12 1 ' 
Rutupiie, Claudian store-base, 
20, triumphal monument, 60, 
147-8, collecting depot, 90, 
Italim mublc at, 179, late 
coinage at, i8j 

Ruw er, 1 iv er, w 4jer-rmlls on, 1 7 1 

St Alban s, see Verulamium 
StGcTinanus, loo 
Stjt3(seph, Dr, 130 
St Valerv-^ui -Somme, lead Iroin, 
* 5 ^ 

Salm le, 1 70 

bali'ibury Plain, native farms, 124 
Salt 169- 70 

Samian ware, 175-7, British 
copies of, 1 76^ 7 
Saxons, 62, 65 
Saxon Shore, 61, 62 
Scale sc eugh, pottery at, 167, 
tileiy 1C7 

Scapula, Oslorius, campaigns, 
ab, 27, founds Roman Camu- 
lodurium, 30 
Scotland, glass in, 178 
Scotti, 61, 62, 64 
Seal-bkms, expoi ted, 162 
Segomo, 78, 190 
Sclgovat, 40 
Senccio, Alfenus, 57 
Serapis, 208 
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Setlocenia, 197 

Severus, Scptimius, 56-7; 
restores northern frontier; 58; 
Scottish campeugns of, 58-9 
SeviriAug^tales, z88 
Sewerage, urban, 105-7 
Shale, worked in Doisc(, iCo 
Sheepen, teniplesat, 194 
Sheep-farms, 131 
Shelve, leacl-nnning, 153 
Shropsliiie, lead- mining, 153; 

coppcr-iniiung, 154 
Shrouds, 163, i6c) 

Silbury lliJJ, 145 
SDchesfei, ioe (blleva 
Siliquae, fftej 

Siluies, location ib. aiiU- 
Roman, 27 ; < onquest of, j«j 
Sijvamis, 144, 197, 204 
Silver plate, 174 
Sittingbourne, (emetrry, 147 
Slate, Yorkshire, 169 
Slave-trade, 12, 149 
SnailbeaUi, lead-mining, 153 
Sol Invictus, 208 
Solinus, on jet, iGi 
Somerseishiic, coal in, 159 
South Shields, coal at, 159 
Spices, iinpi^rted, 182 
Springhead, cemcteiy, 147 
Stevenage, Six 1 IiJls bai niws, 145 
Stevens, Mr C. E., 1 2b 
Statues, Imperial, 108 
Stilicho, 64 

Stockbridge, lead fi otn, 1 5 1 

Stock-raising, i3i'-2 

Stony Stratford, shrine, 143, 195; 

silver plaque, 174; crown, 195 
Storks, symbolism of, 20G 
Suetonius, on Glaudian dis- 
turbances, 18 
Suleviae, 190 
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Sul Minerva, 93, 94, 195; statue 
of, 108; coal-burning, 159 
Sumner, Ileywood, on New 
Forest potteiy, 1C5 
SwaledoJe, lead-mining, 152 
Syria, Dca, 205 

T’aritus, qo, 98, 1 86, 190 
Talar Go( h, lead-mine, 152 
'lanjinonii, 78 

faxai jon, 80 -90, 98 132, 180 
Tteemgl, 1 ,2 

Innple, 87, 13C, 138, 139-41, 

142-3, UJ 2 

Teliapylori, 148 
1 ena Sigillata, see Samian ware 
Thames, cult of, 199 
lhamugadt, 73 
Theatre, 189 
rheodosiiis, C^ount, 62 
IhingsUwS, Mars, 206 
Timgad, see Thaniucddi 
Tin, mining of, 156 
Titsey, villa, 117; temple, 143; 

lulling at, 1C3 
Toe-lings 24 
Togodumntis, 18, 21 
'loutatcs, J94 
Towresier, 97 
Trapiain law, 84 
Tribute, 90 

Trinovantes, protected by 
Caesar, 1 1 
Tutela, 88 
Turiifi, gla;s, 178 
Tyrian Hercules, 208-9 

Uiiscni Fersomari, 206 

Vallum, form and purpose, 49; 
slighted, 54 
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Vanduns, 197 
Vcctis, 23 
Vegetius, 62 
Vf ncli, ti aclc with Britain, 1 56 
Vtlldunus, Mars, 192 
Vellocatus, jb 

Vcnta Bcliratuui, size, 8b, weav- 
mg-mill at, 1 51-2 
Ventd lc'*noium, 78-9, aque- 
duct, 10b 

Vcnta Silurum, 78-9, 98, aque- 
duct, 106 
Vf null IS, 27, 3b 
Verbt ja, 197 

\crgil in Roni in Britain, 122 3 
Vt tied, 14, coin i£^e, 13 
Verncnittoa 115 
Vcndduimni, jj, 7b 7, <19 100, 
PuiIkcL mail tic ai, 161, 
Itali in maibic at, 179, Cybcle 
dt, 191, tcmpjc at, 194, 
Muiit ts at, 191, Christianity 
at, 20(1 

Vespasian, in Bi itain, 21,23 
Vttei 11) nts, 134 

Victory, St iTue oi, 190, wor- 
shipped, 189, aOI 
Villa, definition, 109, early 
dcvtlupmtnt, 109 lligNMjSrn- 
dwellings, 112, batlis 111, 1 1 
diniug-roorns in, 113, 122, 
Txalbc \illas, 1x4, industry in, 
117, bailifls in, 1 1 7, n8, 
native ioier miners, 1x0, 124 
Vinoionus, X44 
V iradechthis, 203 
Virgo Cat lest is, 203 
Viiotonium, toCn, 75, later 
development, 102, aqueduct, 
107, scwer'igt, 107, coal at, 
X bo, whetstones, 169 
Vitiies, 207 


Vitruvius, on water-nulls, 170-1 
Vocontii, 79 
Vorhgern, 63 

Votadmi, annexed, 41 , fo*deratiy 
63 , status, 84 
Vulcan, 189, U)j 

Wadhurst, iroii-mincs, 15O 
Will{ ,iafrO,97 
Watei -nulls, 170-1 
Wax, ituneiai, i*>4 
Wtald, iron-mincs, 71, 138 
Wtavmg-mill, i 
West Bir f h y, jion-nmiing, 1 59 
West L okt r, ^1 m at, 1 95 
\\<stmoil uul, lull villages, 84 
( hnstianitv, 109 
Weston undei-Ptnyard, ne An 
eoniuiu 

Westri>,glis 1101x1,178 
\VfVco< k, Umplc 198 
WharJcdilt, nitivc ^ii ns, 1 t 
I 51 

WliLtilollrs, ibq 
WliMtoii Milbias 'll iqc* 

Wight, Isle ul, jrr Vc ( ti-s 
W ildcrspool, ( oal at, 1 59 
Wine*, iniporiation, 171-3, me 

Woodclu stcr, villi, 1 14 
Woodeaton, laa-giound an 
temple, I -}8 

Wool, piodmed, iC^, lulled am 
dyed, 163 

Woolaston Pill, villa with water*- 
mill, 17 1 

WooKthoroe, iron-srneJting, 158 
Wroxetcr, see \ iroeonium 

York, sec I: boracum ^ 

Y orkshit e, 1 cad-minmg, x 52 , 
iron-inmiiig, 159 



